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Tue history of Spain appears un- 
intelligible to the English-speaking 
races. The reason, we believe, is 
their insufficient acquaintance with 
the prominent part played by the 
monk in the social and national 
existence of the Iberian peninsula. 

Many people are well aware that 
priests, monks, and inquisitors were 
once very powerful beyond the 
Pyrenees, but very few have realized 
the full extent of their power and 
preponderance in those regions. 
They have failed to understand 
how Spanish kings, grandees, and 
hidalgos, upper and lower clergy, 
Corte and Cortes, public function- 
aries of every kind, rural and urban 
populations, in short, all that con- 
stitutes the glory, grandeur, and 
force of a nation, revolved, like 
humble satellites, around the 
dominant monks. Improving 
upon Louis XI1V., the privileged 
theocratic caste of Spain might 
justly have proclaimed urbi et ordi, 
“We are the State, and we are 
the Church.” The history of the 
Peninsula during the last centuries 


must be read as a chapter in the 
history of western monachism. 
The monarch and the nobility, 
prelates and simple priests, were 
only more or less ornamental and 
useful appendages of the convent— 
nothing more, nothing less. Read 
in this light, the history of Spain is 
perfectly intelligible. 

It was that same peninsular 
monachism which approached 
nearest to the ideal of Christi- 
anity, in favour at the present 
hour with Pio Nono and _ the 
majority of Roman Catholic pre- 
lates. The feats of those most 
admirably circumstanced votaries 
of papal supremacy do not exactly 
corroborate the guiding principles 
of European organization and 
culture set forth, and the con- 
clusions drawn, by the author of 
Du Pape, the ablest champion and 
explainer of Ultramontanism in the 
nineteenth century. 

De Maistre has pronounced a 
sweeping condemnation of the 
French Revolution. Gifted as that 
eminent writer was im many re- 


or 
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spects, he was not endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, and without 
this gift, he could not be entitled 
to pass sentence on the Revolution, 
in the sense understood by him. 
On his part it was mere guess-work. 
Perhaps the sentence entered 
against it by De Maistre may be 
justified by coming events, perhaps 
not. 

On the downfall of the old 
monarchy in France, inquisitorial 
monachism was far advanced on its 
way to the grave; at the present 
hour it has been thoroughly extin- 
guished. All its history, although 
not its deadly fruits, belongs to the 
past. When a person has examined 
itattentively under its many aspects, 
he is authorized to pass a judgment 
on it, favourable or otherwise. 

We feel justified in applying to 
the buried inquisitorial monachism, 
and its baleful fruits, the sweeping 
condemnation passed by De Maistre 
on the French Revolution. The 
inquisitorial monachism has been 
of use to mankind, only inasmuch 


as it furnishes the philosophical. 


student of human history with, 
perhaps, the most telling argument 
in favour of the Reformation. It 
proves most convincingly and 
abundantly in every page, from the 
beginning to the end, how ground- 
less are the pretensions of the 
Roman hierarchy that, by ad- 
ministering certain conventional 
and unnatural oaths and vows to 
a fellow-man, he will become more 
fit than the rest of the community, 
to put the right interpretation on 
the text and letter of Holy Writ. 
Spanish monachism shows, on the 
contrary, that the greater the 
number of unnatural oaths you 
administer to the priest—the more 
you separate him from the sur- 
rounding laic community by his 
dress or undress, his public and 
private manner of life, so much 
the worse for everybody directly 
or indirectly concerned iu the re- 
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ligious and ecclesiastical, political 
and social affairs of the country. 
It shows also most forcibly that 
the greater the wealth and pre- 
ponderance of the priest-monk in 
Church, State, and society, the 
more heinous crimes he will be 
ready to plan, abet, and carry into 
execution against kings and public 
functionaries, against noblemen and 
villains, priests and saints, prelates 
and fellow-monks. 

Looking at Christianity as De 
Maistre in his above-quoted work 
looks at it—not theologically, but 
politically, in the wide sense of the 
word—there is not a phase of 
modern controversy between Pro- 
testants and Ultramontanists which 
Spanish monachism does not illus- 
trate, and almost invariably to the 
advantage of the former. 

We would ask such persons as 
may, perhaps, feel inclined to re- 
gard us in the light of a rabid 
friarphobe, to pause for a moment 
to consider— 

First,—That inquisitorial mon- 
achism had in common with the 
most prominent among the eastern 
pioneers of early Christian cenobitic 
life only his most objectionable 
personal uncleanliness. There is 
this to be said, however, as an 
extenuating circumstance among 
many others, on behalf of St. 
Anthony, that he took particular 
care, and was always most anxious, 
to keep his untidy person out of 
the sight of all those who had not 
adopted his favourite view of un- 
washed Christianity. This was by 
no means the case with his monastic 
children beyond the Pyrenees ; they 
crowded court and town, churches 
and battle-fields, every place of re- 
sort, the most religious or the most 
profane—wherever they were sure 
to find huge gatherings of people. 

Second,—That inquisitorial mon- 
achism had in common with the 
earliest and most learned apostle 
of western monachism only the 
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practice of making use of those 
strong epithets employed ever and 
anon by St. Jerome in his raging 
polemics with heathens and Chris- 
tians, even against the most en- 
lightened and virtuous members of 
the Roman communion who did 
not agree with his religious opi- 
nions; and, unlike the Doctor 
Maximus, they addressed the most 
outrageous expressions to be found 
in the Latin and Castilian lan- 
guages to Christian people of both 
sexes at the stake, or on their 
way to it, when sentenced by them 
to disappear from this world in 
smoke and flames. 

Third,—That inquisitorial mon- 
achism had nothing in common 
with the guiding principles, rules, 
and spirit of the most successful 
and renowned founder and law- 
giver of religious monastic orders 
in Western Europe. Peninsular 
monks,. on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, with very few, remarkably 
few, exceptions, appear to have 
changed the famous Monte Cassino’s 
motto, Laborare pro orare, into 
Manducare pro laborare. 

To appreciate rightly the improv- 
ing or deteriorating influences of 
Christian monachism, it must be 
divided into four different classes, 
more or less antagonistic to each 
other — primeval or anachoretic 
cenobitism; studious and indus- 
trious monasticism; degraded and 
enslaved religious communities ; 
and rampant, overbearing, inquisi- 
torial monachism. The first class 
is more conspicuously typified by 
St. Anthony and the Egyptian 
hermits ; the second by St. Jerome, 
Benedict, and their disciples; the 
third by the Coptic convents of 
the last generations; the fourth by 
St. Dominic, Torquemada, aud their 
Spanish votaries. 

Early Egyptian monks practised 
abstinence, glorified in mortifica- 
tion, ignorance, and unwashedness, 
and were, perhaps, a little too 
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ready to come to blows among 
themselves, and to plan the cowardly 
assassination of their opponents of 
both sexes, Christian and heathen, 
who stood high by their accomplish- 
ments, and their laic or ecclesiastical 
dignities. Those rude patterns of 
evangelical perfections appear, on 
the whole, to have been actuated 
by a sort of savage and unreasonin 
Christian piety. Benedictines onl 
the like, in the first centuries, per- 
sonify Christian faith and doctrine 
under their most beneficial and 
highly-civilizing aspects. Coptic 
convents acquired a rightly-deserved 
infamous renown by shamefully 
administering, in the most abject 
repulsive form, to the vices of their 
Mahometan masters. Torquemada, 
the imperial German monk of 
Juste, and their imitators, the 
Spanish regular clergy, relying 
principally, if not wholly, on in- 
quisitorial proceedings and tortures 
to extend and consolidate the wealth 
and prestige of the Roman Catholic 
Church, are the genuine represen- 
tative of the fourth and most dele- 
terious class of monasticism. 


RIVADENEIRA AND MARIANA. 


Fathers Rivadeneira and Mariana, 
are the two most learned and 
thoughtful Castilian writers among 
the children of Loyola, in the 
golden age of Spanish literature. 
The attentive perusal of their 
works, is, perhaps, the best intro- 
duction to the peninsular society of 
the period. 

They belong to the primeval stage 
of the nascent order, so admirably 
planned and shaped by its founder. 
Early Jesuitism was characterized 
by the asceticism of the patriarch, 
inherited by his two Spanish sue- 
cessors at the heal of that powerful 

25—2 
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organization, destined to fight, more 
successfully than any other, the 
battle of Pontificalism against its 
mighty assailant—Teutonic Protes- 
tantism. 

Rivadeneira and Mariana occupy 
the place of St. John and of 
St. Paul in that new Company of 
Jesus headed by Loyola. Their 
writings are pervaded, in many 
respects, by a stern moral sense, 
which, judged by our modern stan- 
dard, may appear exaggerated and 
somewhat nonsensical, but in some 
respects strangely contrasted with 
that spurious morality of Escobar, 
Molinos, and the other Spanish 
Jesuits of the following generations. 
Among many other things, they 
both agree in recommending as a 
pattern of good government to the 
Castilian princes the theocratic 
monarchy of the Jews, at the time 
that the king-poet sang the glories 
of the children of Israel, and danced 
before the ark of the Levites in 
the presence of his subjects. Well 
to understand and to take a correct 
view of their priuciples, it is neces- 
sary to sketch out the state of their 
country atthattime. If we neglect 
to take this into consideration, we 
shall never be able rightly to appre- 
ciate the apparent—and, perhaps, 
more than apparent — reasonable- 
ness and practicability of their 
advice and admonitions on the 
matter, agreeably to the prevailing 
notions. 

Pedro de Rivadeneira was born 
in Toledo, and went to Rome in 
the service of Cardinal Farnesio, 
the nephew of the Pope. It was 
in the City of the Seven Hills that 
he became the predilect disciple of 
Loyola. 

From the beginning, St. Ignatius 
took a liking to the intelligent and 
wayward boy, who had called on 
him for shelter, belp, and advice, 
when the ancient captain of Pam- 
peluna was inhabiting his poor 
house, situated near the place 
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where is nowadays to be seen the 
splendid church of the Gesi, at 
Rome; and all his authority was 
necessary to silence the loud ob- 
jections of the older inmates and 
followers to the fellowship of such 
a troublesome and fitful little com- 
panion as young Rivadeneira proved 
to be. At that time, no doubt, 
the spirit of humble submissiveness 
and perfect passive obedience to 
the superior’s commands, so much 
valued by the patriarch of Jesuitism, 
was conspicuous by its absence in 
the character of the beloved disciple 
of St. Ignatius. 

After the death of the founder 
of the order, and his two immediate 
successors at the head of the com- 
pany, Rivadeneira wrote the bio- 
graphies of those three prominent 
Spaniards, with whom he had been 
in constant personal contact from 
early youth. He began his bio- 
graphic task by writing first in 
Latin, and afterwards in his ver- 
nacular tongue, the life of St. Ig- 
natius, his master, and father of 
Christianity at Rome. At different 
epochs he retouched ‘and added to 
it with filial care and devotion. This 
biography was soon translated into 
French and Italian. On it ar 
based, in the main, the biographies 
published successively in the past 
and present centuries. 

Next came his work on th: 
Cisma de Inglaterra, or “ Schism ot 
England,” which might well b 
described as the Apocalypse evolve: 
out of the Ultramontane brains o 
that St. John of Jesuitie Christi- 
anity. Under the influence of th: 
work on the same subject publishe: 
at Cologne, from the manuscrip 
of Nicholas Sanders, inspired b 
the true Sandersonian vein, Riva 
deneira expatiates with manifes 
complacency on the misdeed 
and scandals of the court o 
Henry VIII.—court and monarc 
being worse than murderous, adul 
terous, and incestuous—the ver. 
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Beast of Apocalypse, according to 
his highly-coloured descriptions. 
The Dominican Fray Luis de 
Granada, the highest authority, 
perhaps, in classical Spanish litera- 
ture, said of his Cisma de Ingla- 
terra, after praising its ideas and 
contents, “Of the style I have 
nothing to say, because I should 
require such a style to know how 
to praise the work.” 

ut by far the best literary 
composition of Father Rivadeneira 
was his Zratado de la Tribulacion, 
dedicated @ la Sacra Cesarea Mages- 
tad de la Emperatriz D* Maria. 
St. Francis de Sales recommended 
its careful perusal and meditation 
to his admiring and noble devotee, 
La Baronne de Chantal. He says 
to her, “ Ze vous prie, ayez un livre 
intitulé de la Tribulacion, composé en 
espagnol par le Pére Rivadeneira, 
et traduit en frangais, et le lisez 
soigneusement.” 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable of Rivadeneira’s works, as 
the confident and bosom friend of 
Loyola, are his political counsels 
to the son and inheritor of Philip II., 
in his Tratado del Principe Chris- 
tiano. Next to Henry VIII. and 
Cranmer, Nicholas Machiavelli and 
his school, who maintained the 
worse than heretical doctrine that 
it was no business of the State to 
defend against all comers any 
accepted religion as the only true 
one, received his most uncompro- 
mising execration. His other various 
writings are not worth particular 
mention. 

Rivadeneira happened to be, in 
his last years, the only survivor 
of those enthusiastic apostles of 
the Roman faith who had received 
their Christian maxims and rules 
directly from the inspired lips of 
the master and father of Jesuitism. 
He died in Madrid in 1611, and 
was buried in the chapel erected 
by him to the pious and revered 
memory of St. Ignatius. 
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If Rivadeneira was the St. John, 
Mariana was the St. Paul of this 
new Company of Jesus headed by 
Loyola. In his eyes faith and 
reason, religion and science, had 
nothing antagonistic; they all came 
from God, they all went to God. 
The more cultivated the reason, 
the more improved the mind, the 
more advanced the science, so much 
the better for the glory and good 
understanding of things divine. 

Tn his work De adventu B. Jacobi, 
he exclaims: “ Between religion 
and science there is a complete 
identity, and it is quite enough 
to see them disunited or sepa- 
rated to understand that religion 
is doomed to extinction. ° 8 
Truth is one, and neither is it 
possible that there should be more 
than one true religion, nor that 
this religion should disagree with 
philosophy.” 

In spite of his vows, ties, and 
chains, in his triple capacity and 
subjection of Spaniard, priest, and 
Jesuit—liege subject, temporal and 
spiritual, of Roman Popes and Cas- — 
tilian Hapsburgs—the independence 
of character of Mariana was ex- 
treme. Extreme, also, ardent and 
inexhaustible was bis love of truth 
and justice. And during his whole 
lifetime he pursued, practised, and 
defended them with such unabated 
and untiring energy, with such un- 
common disregard of worldly and 
ecclesiastic considerations, that 
could but draw upon himself, on 
many occasions, the wrath of friends 
and foes. Chosen as an arbitrator 
in the great question concerning 
the royal Polyglot Bible of Ant- 
werp, contrary to the expectations 
and influences of his brethren and 
superiors, he decided in favour of 
Benedict Arias Montanus, although 
that learned and esteemed divine— 
the Doctor Déllinger of the Triden- 
tine Council—used to sneer most 
offensively at the Jesuits and their 
claims to monopolize the most 
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praiseworthy Christian sciences and 
virtues. 

Appointed Consultor to the in- 
quisitorial Sanhedrim of Toledo, the 
hierosolymitic metropolis of the 
Spanish Church, Mariana denounced 
the recent proceedings of the Holy 
Office against all those persons who 
had objected to the Vulgate in the 
first years of its publication. To 
do so at that time, as we shall see 
in the following pages, required a 
controversialist, laic or priest, friar 
or monk, of almost unexampled 
audacity. Inquisitorial rule was 
then supreme on the other side of 
the Pyrenees. The rigorous mea- 
sures unremittingly resorted to by 
the over-zealous guardians of the 
national religious prejudices had 
silenced opposition in every quarter. 
For raising insignificant objections 
to the new edition of the Vulgate, 
or for similar futile reasons, some 
of the higher members of the 
Church and the nobility had been 
consigned most unceremoniously 
to the black holes of the tribunal 
established for the extirpation of 
heresies within Roman Catholic 
kingdoms. No wonder that every- 
body, aware of the signs of the time, 
bowed submissively to the sus- 
picious and vindictive inquisitorial 
yoke. 

This was the moment selected 
by the Jesuit Mariana to walk out 
of his quiet corner in the council 
chamber of the Inquisition, and to 
step forth calm and collected, un- 
moved by earthly and priestly cares 
and anxieties, into the burning 
palestra of Spanish religious pole- 
mics. He impugned fearlessly the 
high-handed proceedings of the in- 
quisitorial authorities, and their 
groundless pretensions to proclaim 
the Vulgate perfection itself in 
every way. It was on that memor- 
able occasion that he wrote: “The 
violent measures ¥ to the present 
indulged in may have frightened 
many people into acquiescence. I 
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am not of the number; on the con- 
trary, they have stimulated me to 
take part in the struggle.” These 
manly words admirably photograph, 
during his whole mortal career, the 
man daring enough to pronounce 
them at that conjuncture. 

Like St. Paul, Mariana came of 
pharisaic descent. He was the son 
of a canon, afterwards a dean, of 
the collegiate church of Talavera 
de la Reina in the diocese of To- 
ledo. In 1508, some twenty-eight 
years before his birth, the most 
renowned of Spanish primates, 
Ximenez de Cisneros, had founded 
the University of Alcala de Henares, 
within the bounds also of the me- 
tropolitan church. 

Young Juan de Mariana went to 
— his studies at that seat of 
earning, already the rival of the 
more ancient and celebrated Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. Soon after 
his arrival, Geronimo Nadal made 
his appearance in that place, sent 
there by Loyola, with instructions 
for the establishment of his com- 
pany in Castile. The recent ac- 
quisition of the Duc de Gandia, 
the great courtier and friend of 
Charles V., had extended the name 
and reputation of the order. The 
wind blew then in that direction; 
the most promising and talented 
students hastened to enlist under 
the banners of the modern militia, 
raised and trained by the heroic 
captain of Pampeluna. Then were 
enrolled men afterwards well known 
in the republic of letters. Among 
them was Mariana, at that time 
seventeen years of age. 

A dangerous spirit found en- 
trance, through this extraordinary 
man, into the new society. By 
the side of the obedient, faithful 
follower, accepting his Christianity, 
and even his conscience, ready-made 
from his superiors without question, 
we shall now find a Jesuit indepen- 
dent of all authority, who will act 
only agreeably to his own internal 
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views and convictions. Impelled 
by his innate and irrepressible 
irreverence towards those powers 
which were the object of universal 
veneration throughout the breadth 
and length of his own native land, 
the St. Paul of Jesuitism endea- 
voured to re-shape and re-mould 
the Roman Catholic Christianity 
of the time. 

He argued incessantly, loudly, 
and cogently against passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance—within 
the State, within the Church, and 
within the Company. Surely 
Loyola had not anticipated such 
an ungovernable disciple, whose 
chief ambition seems to have been 
to become a most fearless and out- 
spoken leader of opposition. His 
hardihood in political and religious 
polemics must have often startled 
the contemporary followers of St. 
Ignatius. 

The other Jesuits soon felt that 
Mariana was a_ well - meaning 
brother, but still a brother of 
alarming peculiarities. If Riva- 
deneira in his boyhood was the 
enfant terrible of the community 
in its unauthorized, and, so to 
speak, embryonic stage, his Cas- 
tilian compatriot became, in his 
mature age, the enfant terrible of 
that newly-built Peter’s craft, 
recently launched on the high seas 
of Pontificalism. In our eyes for 
that fervent apostle of freedom, 
truth, and justice among the chil- 
dren of men,the Company of Jesus, 
as well as the Spanish Church and 
State, were only the means to reach 
the devoutly-wished end; and he 
never allowed for a single moment 
those means to be uppermost in his 
thoughts. Hostile criticisms, per- 
secutions, remonstrances, and re- 
criminations of priests and _laics, 
his inferiors, equals, or superiors, 
do not appear to have had the 
power to disturb the peace of mind 
of this man of stout heart and 
mighty brain. 


He writes his own autobiography 
when, in his book about De Morte 
et Immortalitate, he says, “ Look at 
the truly wise man in the privacy 
of his unpretending chamber. He 
devotes himself to science, not to 
gratify his vanity, but to invigorate 
his intellect with the idea of pro- 
curing the happiness of his breth- 
ren.” And a few lines farther he 
says, “There is no tranquillity 
comparable to his.” 

ariaua’s style, sometimes in- 
correct and somewhat unnatural, 
always full of archaisms, reputed 
such already in his own time, flows, 
in many instances, page after page, 
in an imposing, majestic strain. We 
thoroughly agree with the followin 
sentence of the most thoughtful an 
conscientious of his modern Spanish. 
biographers: “ When we contem- 
plate the figure of Mariana sur- 
rounded by the reformers and 
conservatives of his century, we 
see him so full of eloquence, and 
of an imposing majesty, that we 
cannot but admire him.” 

At the age of twenty-four Mariana 
left his native country for Italy and 
France, where he became professor 
of divinity in the great college of 
the Jesuits at Rome, afterwards in 
another of the same order in Sicily, 
and finally in the University of 
Paris. From this last capital he 
came back to Spain with an Euro- 
peau renown for learning and elo- 
quence, 

With the single exceptions of 
the two years spent in Simancas, 
and the thirteen during which he 
occupied the chair of theology in 
Rome, Sicily, and Paris, in the 
diocese of the metropolitan church 
of Toledo, lived, from the cradle to 
the grave—that is to say, from 1536 
to 1623—Father Juan de Mariana, 
of the Company of Jesus, a man 
endowed with a vast and penetrat- 
ing intellect, associated with the 
most studious habits and the most 
tenacious memory, always eager for 
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improving his knowledge and the 
knowledge of his countrymen and 
contemporaries. He became suc- 
cessively the son and citizen, the 
upil and teacher, the pride and 
uminary, of prelatical Toledo. This 
will partly assist us to explain, up 
to a certain point, the strongly- 
marked prelatist bias of that 
austere and puritan-like St. Paul 
of early Jesuitism. There he had 
been born and brought up, just 
at the epoch when the primatial 
church of Spain was full of the 
fresh memory of the _ glorious 
successes obtained in the African 
battle-fields and European politics, 
as well as with the far-famed 
schools and universities called into 
existence, during his long public 
career, by the most extraordinary 
prelate Spain ever produced. This 
archbishop, cardinal, and primate, 
who had eclipsed, for the moment, 
with the splendour of his exploits 
and triumphs of every sort the 
most celebrated deeds of previous 
prelates, the very learned and 
meritorious St. Isidore and Don 
Rodrigo not excepted, was the 
Franciscan friar, Ximenez de Cis- 
neros. He was just then con- 
sidered the most towering primate, 
regent, statesman, and zealous pro- 
moter of learning on the other side 
of the Pyrenees. 

To the levitical city of Toledo, 
that gorgeous hierosolymitic metro- 
polis of the Spanish Church, second 
only to Rome in her priestly wealth 
—second to no other city, perhaps, 
throughout the Christian world in 
her architectural and prelatic monu- 
ments of art and civilization; to 
that city famous for her councils, 
and the superior legislation ela- 
borated by them, far in advance of 
the other western kingdoms, when 
Toledo became the capital of the 
Visigoths ; to that city where had 
been established by the learned son 
of the conqueror of Cordova and 
Seville those celebrated academies 
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of Jewish and Arabian doctors, 
who had succeeded in preserving to 
posterity, in spite of the religious 
and political koranic fanaticism of 
the Almoravides and the Almohades, 
the learning and culture of the most 
prosperous and progressive times 
of the Spanish Mussulman kingdoms 
under the enlightened dynasty of 
the Beni Umeyas; to that renowned 
city which the studious Alphonso X., 
known in history as Alfonso el Sabio, 
wisely and successfully converted 
into the central meeting-point of 
the accumulated knowledge of all 
the races and creeds prevailing in 
the eastern and western provinces 
of Spain, improving, by his rightly- 
planned and well-directed exertions, 
into the foremost modern language 
the Castilian dialect, which at the 
beginning of his reign was inferior 
to the sister vernacular tongues of 
Provence and Catalonia, Gallicia and 
Portugal; to that splendid city where 
the illustrious Spanish archbishop, 
Don Rodrigode Rada, educated 
in Paris, reared in the thirteenth 
century the queen of peninsular 
cathedrals, and attempted to write 
the first Latin and Castilian bistory 
of Spain worthy of the name ;—to 
that city, so dear in many respects 
to the cultivated Spanish mind, 
came back Mariana from his pro- 
fessional triumphs in the great 
metropolis of Roman Catholicism 
on both sides of the Alps, to fix there, 
definitely, his residence, like Don 
Rodrigo, and to write likewise, three 
centuries after him, first in Latin 
and then in the Castilian language, 
the history of Spain. 

Mariana’s history was received 
with encomiastic and almost unani- 
mous approbation by the monde 
savant ot Europe. It was even said, 
at the time of its publication, that 
Rome possessed in Tacitus only half 
a historian ; Spain one in Mariana ; 
and other nations none at all. 

It is this history which has 
handed down his name to subse- 
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quent generations. But Mariana 
was something more than a his- 
torian—even than a_ historian 
of Tacitus-like accomplishments, 
as that word was then understood. 
Not only was he a literary author of 
cultivated taste, of great classical 
erudition, and minute historical 
knowledge, a most accomplished 
Hebraic, Greek, Latin, and Cas- 
tilian scholar, but he was also an 
economist and a political philoso- 
pher far in advance of his country 
and age. 

It will be fortunate for Spain if, 
at the present moment, she can find 
in any of her political parties, states- 
men and financiers influent enough 
to realize, in the main, in laws and 
facts, the sound principles of colo- 
nial and financial policy put forth 
by that shrewd and lofty-minded 
writer of the sixteenth century. 
Unluckily for the memory of 
Mariana, his countrymen, and still 
more foreigners, with remarkably 
few exceptions, are thoroughly igno- 
rant how comprehensive, healthy, 
and admirably disciplined was his 
far-reaching intellect. 

Those people who explain some 
of his political doctrines, thoroughly 
at variance with their own notions 
on the subject, by pointing out that 
Mariana, with all his inflexibility 
and puritan virtues, was, after all, 
a peninsular priest, the member of 
a privileged sacerdotal caste, and 
never forgot it for a single moment, 
quite disregard that ungenerous 
and selfish considerations of any 
sort, individual or collective, never 
appeared to influence or interfere 
with his thoughts or acts. 

These students of Spanish history 
argue that they do not deny the 
disinterestedness of judgment and 
een of the impartial-minded 

ariana on those memorable occa- 


sions handed down to posterity ; 
but how explain, how reconcile 


otherwise his liberal and progres- 
sive political ideas with his doctrines 
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on the training, doings, and punish- 
ments of crowned rulers, coupled 
with his reiterated and ostentatious 
contempt for the degenerated no- 
bility, and his exertions and anxiety 
for reinstating the Spanish bishops, 
according to him the most promis- 
ing and meritorious great power of 
the State, in the full unchecked en- 
joyment and command of the worldly 
independence, pre-eminences, im- 
munities, and retinues possessed by 
them during the middle ages? 

To make an exhaustive examina- 
tion and recapitulation of all these 
charges, we should be obliged to 
fill many pages. It is enough for 
our purpose now merely to state, 
without accompanying the state- 
ment with documentary proofs, that 
Mariana was born at a time when 
his fatherland was advancing in 
every direction—by right and by 
wrong, by fair means and by foul— 
to almost absolute and unexampled 
supremacy. Spanish kings, states- 
men, captains, diplomatists, naviga- 
tors, divines, colonists, and literary 
men were reputed foremost in every 
quarter of the inhabited globe. The 
world, from north to south, and 
from east to west, was in train of 
becoming espafiolizado hispanicized 
in manners and dress, in religion 
and literature; the Castilian lan- 
guage, already the successful rival of 
the Latin, was spreading over un- 
known seas and lands. 

When Mariana died, he left his 
country on the road to utter ruin, 
darkness, and desolation. And, 
in his eyes, the stagnation or 
deterioration of the Spanish mind 
and preponderance had coincided 
with the ascendency of the demo- 
cratic element within the national 
Church, and the weakening of the 
prelatic authority in political and 
religious matters. That free-spoken 
Jesuit, endowed with uncommon 
intellectual alertness, and a most 
searching, inquisitive, and logical 
turn of mind, incessantly at work, 
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well versed, moreover, in past and 
contemporary history, could not 
but be shocked and revolted by 
the glaring blunders and misde- 
meanours of all sorts perpetrated 
by the illiterate tonsured mob on 
the other side of the Pyrenees, 
in the palmy days of unmitigated 
clerical misrule. Mariana, so to 
speak, saw with his own eyes, and 
touched with his own fingers, what 
was going on. He saw the most 
prominent divines and prelates 
confined most unceremoniously to 
the black holes of the Inquisi- 
tion, on pretence that the doctrines 
taught or professed by them con- 
tained propositions favourable to 
heresy, sounding like heresy, savour- 
ing of heresy, fomenting heresy, 
or tending somehow to heresy by 
omission or commission. Mariana 
saw Carranza, once the trusted 
adviser of Philip II., the con- 
fessor of Mary of England, and 
one of the most famous theologians 
among the children of St. Dominic 
—at that time the most flourishing 
and powerful monastic institution 
—the unassuming Archbishop Dr. 
Bartolomé Carranza, upon whom 
had been forced by the Spanish 
monarch his appointment to the 
— seat of Toledo, arraigned 

fore the holy office. The scandal 
reached its diene when, in spite 
of the request of the metropolitan 
chapter of archbishopless Toledo, 
and in the teeth of the angry and 
comminatory reclamations and pro- 
tests of three successive Popes, and 
the Fathers of the Tridentine Coun- 
cil, who considered Carranza one of 
their shining lights, el Primado de 
las Espaiias found himself immured 
for more than seven years in the 
risons of the tribunal instituted 
or the extirpation of heretical doc- 
trines and misdeeds in the Roman 
Catholic world. Mariana sided 
with the oppressed party. With 
dauntless courage, friendless and 
single-handed as he was, he per- 
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sistently recommended the restora- 
tion to the Spanish bishops of their 
confiscated and undivided temporal 
power, independence, and manorial 
castles. The national prelates con- 
stituted, no doubt, for him what a 
certain modern English writer would 
have described as the blessed aris- 
tocracy of the mitred Wise. If any 
remedy was possible, and within 
human reach, to stop the out- 
rageous mismanagement of the 
wretched society in which the 
Church was to be seen everywhere 
and the State nowhere, it ought to 
come from that quarter. So, at all 
events, thought Mariana. 


ToRQUEMADA, XIMENEZ DE CIs- 
NEROS, Loyona. 


We will now explain how it 
came to pass that the thriving 
realms beyond the Pyrenees, in- 
habited by some of the most gifted 
races on earth, were shapen into 
appurtenances of the multicoloured 
clusters of monasteries, scattered 
broadcast over the land. 

As every schoolboy knows now- 
adays, priests and nobles were the 
two corner-stones of the Catholic- 
feudal world. At the beginning, 
they worked their way, side by 
side, through the dark ages, in the 
best harmony and understanding. 
Then the clergy monopolized all 
contemporary knowledge, but when 
in successive generations priests 
grew wealthier and wealthier, and 
nobles Jess and less ignorant, they 
became rival powers. 

England and Spain stand out 
foremost at the head of the two 
antagonistic elements in the sudden 
disruption of the system. Within 
this island the noble reached trium- 
phantly the uppermost place, and 
the priest dwindled down from the 
proud position he formerly occu- 
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ied. Very different was the case 
in the Peninsula. 

There the noble descended to 
the lower stage of political degra- 
dation, while the monk took the 
upper hand in religious, national, 
and social life. When the Catholic- 
feudal world was upset by the 
incompatibility of the interests and 
tendencies of its two leading forces, 
the consequences of ecclesiastical 
rule for Spain proved most dis- 
astrous. 

After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, all the various races 
inhabiting the Iberian territory 
took a prominent part in the 
guiding of mankind towards a 
higher standard of industry, art, 
right, and knowledge. Whilst the 
countries about Granada, Valencia, 
and some other less important 
towns, are a marvel of engineering 
and agricultural skill, Spanish pal- 
aces, synagogues, mosques, and 
cathedrals exhibit, during that 
period, the finest specimen of 


architectural art to be seen any- 


where. The laws enacted during 
the Gothic monarchy are superior 
to those of other European States. 
In latter times, the contributions 
to sciences and legislation of the 
Christian and Mahometan king- 
doms beyond the Pyrenees render 
the Spaniard the foremost character 
of the period. It is now generally 
admitted that Barcelona is entitled 
to the honour of having produced 
the first maritime code, worthy of 
the name. The spirit and principles 
of Castilian’ jurisconsults since the 
reign of Alphonso X. are superior 
to those of the neighbouring 
countries. The commercial and 
manufacturing wealth and improve- 
ments of those regions, were then 
on a level with, if not superior 
to, those of the most prosperous 
nations. 

In the most important of human 
sciences, the art of paving the 
way for the satisfactory solution 
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of political problems, Castile and 
Aragon made the longest strides 
till then attempted in the right 
direction. Then there was, within 
the Castilian and Aragonese insti- 
tutions, the breathing of a wiser 
and more practical spirit than in 
those of ancient Rome, Athens, 
and Sparta. 

Those political organizations were 
more progressive, and worked more 
beneficially, than the municipal re- 
publics of Italy during the same 
period. This spirit was the most 
characteristic feature of those liberal 
institutions which Simon de Mont- 
fort adopted and nationalized within 
this island. 

The people to whom the lowest 
place had been assigned in the 
public esteem by the superstitious 
medizval ages, were the homeless 
descendants of Jacob. Nowhere, 
perhaps, were the national and 
personal prejudices against the 
children of Israel comparatively 
less conspicuous than on the other 
side of the Pyrenees. Before the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Jews became there the physicians 
and preferred advisers of* the 
sovereign. Jews, converted to the 
Christian faith, were appointed to 
the highest dignities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and elevated to 
the uppermost social rank within 
the State, and wealthy Jewesses 
were united in lawful wedlock to 
the foremost nobles of the land. 

The contributions of all soris— 
agricultural, manufacturing, nauti- 
cal, legislative, scientific, artistic, 
and political—on the part of the 
Iberian kingdoms to the cause of 
many-sided human progress exceed, 
perhaps, in variety and value those 
of contemporary nations. Those 
societies left behind them, by sea 
and by land, everlasting marks of 
their beneficial passage. Anarchy, 
civil war, and their natural conse- 
quence, Cesarism or Legionarism, 
put an untimely end to the repub 
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lics of Rome and Greece; Spanish 
freedom and civilization succumbed 
under a fit of theocratic insanity. 

When the bastard Count Henry 
de Trastamara, after murdering his 
brother and lawful sovereign, took 
possession of his crown, the seeds 
of decline and degeneracy among 
the nobility alarmingly fructified. 
The order became every day more 
turbulent and rapacious, less cou- 
sidered and respected within the 
fatherland. Meanwhile the clergy 
increased their influence, because 
by their wealth, knowledge, and 
habits of thought, they were more 
than a match for the corrupted and 
misguided aristocracy. 

Within the precincts of the sacer- 
dotal caste, the monks, whose in- 
tellectual and moral standard was 
superior to that of the secular priest- 
hood, became foremost, and, in the 
long run, politically as well as 
religiously, the ruling portion of the 
community. The proper moment 
arrived, and the nefarious institu- 
tion, destined to extirpate the free 
and highly progressive spirit of 
the community, became all-powerful 
throughout the Peninsula. 

The nobility, in every respect 
inferior to the clergy, lacking their 
political sagacity, ruined by the 
internecine wars and depredations 
of the last disastrous reigns, envy- 
ing and craving for the Jews’ ex- 
aggerated riches, played into priestly 
hands the part of greedy, silly geese. 
They were not aware that their 
dangerous rivals, more than ever in 
the possession of the winning cards, 
were paving the road for a most 
commanding position within the 
State. The rising fortunes of the 
monks were reaching their zenith, 
while those of the nobles were 
closely approaching their nadir, and 
if the nobility gave way before the 
convent, the cause of the laity in 
Spanish realms was past redemption. 
This is unfortunately what came to 
Dass. 
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The Inquisition soon became there 
more dreaded and respected than 
the national assemblies of Castile 
and Aragon, and Tomas de Torque- 
mada grew to be the all-powerful 
subject on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. The exaltation of this 
most execrable of Spanish Domini- 
cans had its counterpart in the 
torturing and putting to death of 
Savonarola—the most eloquent of 
Italian Dominicans. The times did 
not seem favourable to freedom of 
speech in the peninsular world. 

Torquemada is, up to a certain 
point, responsible for the blackest 
pages in the history of the Valois, 
Hapsburgs, Tudors, Stuarts, and 
Bourbons. At the approach of the 
most ruthless religious wars in 
Western Christendom, he set the 
example and precedent of unsparing 
cruelty, and he set them from such 
a lofty position that the Roman 
pontiff himself could not protect 
his intended mitred victims but by 
having them sheltered under his 
own temporal authority in the 
Eternal City. 

The reign of terror of the Domi- 
nican was followed by that of the 
Franciscan friar, After the death of 
Torquemada, Ximenez de Cisneros 
became the highest subject in Spain. 
As the figures of St. Jerome and 
St. Benedict appear foremost in the 
past centuries, leading the march, 
opening, paving and lighting the 
road of nascent monachism, so stand 
out foremost Torquemada and Cis- 
neros at the threshold of the ar- 
mipotent monachism beyond the 
Pyrenees. 

Torquemada was the unholy 
Benedict of that opprobrious Chris- 
tian period, when, agreeably to the 
prevailing monastic notions, the 
thing most urgeutly required was, 
not to teach, after the example of 
St.. Benedict’s disciples, the sur- 
rounding ignorant laity how to till 
their fields, and to cultivate the arts 
of peace; but to impress forcibly 
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upon them, from the pulpit and the 
confessional, the glorious oppor- 
—T of atoning for the laxity of 
morals within the Church, and the 
sinfulness of all sorts within the 
State, by the thorough extirpation 
of non-believers in the divine son- 
ship of Jesus Christ, and the still 
more reprobate non-believers in the 
divine vice-sonship of the Popes, 
past, present, and future. Torque- 
mada was the very man wanted, the 
man of his time andage. He appears 
to have been composed, from head 
to foot, of that tough and callous 
fibre which found particular favour 
with those disciples of Domingo de 
Guzman whose chief ambition con- 
sisted in monopolizing the principal 
appointments of the holy office. 
He was to all intents and purposes 
the counterfeit Benedict of the 
sterilizing western monachism. 

Unlike St. Benedict and his 
adepts, whose time and life were 
consecrated to handling and wield- 
ing spade and plough across the 
abandoned and devastated coun- 
tries of the west, the mission of 
Torquemada—his holy office par 
excellence—was to light God-pro- 
pitiating bonfires in the centres of 
the most thickly-populated and 
thriving kingdoms, and to drive 
their burning flames, from all the 
points of the compass, around the 
dwellings of the most skilful artisans 
and tillers of the Spanish soil, until 
ploughs and plough-makers, culti- 
vated fields and field-labourers bad 
been improved off the surface of 
the earth, and cast to the four 
winds in smoke, embers, and ashes. 
In marked contradistinction to 
the Christian name of Benedict, 
which brings to the mind the idea 
of blessings or blessed sayings, the 
very patronymic of Torquemada 
brought to the mind ideas of ruin, 
Vandalic deeds, and successful in- 
cendiarism. 

It is a moot question whether 
Dominic de Guzman encouraged by 
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prayers and miracles, the cruelties 
of the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, as some pretend, or whether 
he did all in his power, circum- 
stanced as he was, to oppose and 
restrain them, agreeably to the 
opinion of his modern admirers. 
It is also a doubtful historical 
point whether he is or not in some 
way responsible for the institution 
of the holy office. There are many 
other moot questions concerning 
his life : it is even doubtful whether 
he had the right to bear the illus- 
trious family name of Guzman. 
The only things known with 
certainty about him and his doings 
are, that he instituted the devotion 
of the Rosary, consisting of fif- 
teen Pater Nosters and 150 Ave 
Marias, which has been consider- 
ably improved—we mean curtailed 
—in after-times, and that he was 
the founder of the celebrated order 
of preaching friars or Dominicans, 
considerably magnified in after- 
times by the hundreds of prelates 
and inquisitors of every degree 
which it has produced, being 
superior in this respect, we believe, 
to any other monastic society 
during the last 600 years. 

From all these reasons, it is 
very difficult at the present hour 
to decide who have been the most 
faithful interpreters and inheritors 
of the spirit and piety of the 
master, either Savonarola, Granada, 
Las Casas, Lacordaire, &c., the 
shining lights of the order, by their 
charity, learning, eloquence, and 
literary accomplishments, or those 
Dominicans, perpetually over-zealous 
in stigmatizing with the opprobrious 
name of heresy numbers of learned 
and pious men, and in encroaching 
upon the most sacred rights and 
properties of friends and foes. If 
these latter are to be taken as the 
true exponents of the principles 
and feelings of their spiritual father, 
no one among them stands higher 
than Tomas de Torquemada. He 
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was, during his whole mortal career, 
judging him by his thoughts, words, 
and deeds, the most repulsive speci- 
men of human religious aberration 
ever bred in, and produced to the 
outer world by, any monastery in 
any Christian land. On his un- 
flagging zeal and services, inquisi- 
torial believers could confidently 
rely to find out their way to happi- 
ness in this life and in the next. 

If Torquemada is to be consi- 
dered as the counterfeit Benedict 
of his epoch, the gifted Ximenez 
de Cisneros was by no means the 
counterfeit Jerome of inquisitorial 
monachism. He was more entitled 
than any of his contemporaries to 
be addressed as the Doctor Maximus 
of his Church and nation. Cisneros 
managed to excel in everything, 
he appears to have been most inti- 
mately acquainted with the secrets 
of all arts, careers, and professions. 
Cisneros was capable of everything, 
in all the senses of the word. 
When that most talented of friars 
undertook anything, he commanded 
complete, almost unprecedented, 
success. Endowed with superior 
mental faculties of every kind, he 
knew, better than any other, how 
to prepare opportunely the right 
way in the right direction, and how 
to wait patiently and confidently 
for the right time, the right place, 
and the right conjuncture. 

No wonder Cisneros reached 
the highest dignities of State and 
Church. He became General 
Inquisitor, Commander-in-Chief of 
Spanish armies, Primate, and-Regent. 
More wonderful still was, that in 
all those antagonistic functions the 
great Castilian cardinal turned out 
to be made of a different material 
from the common herd, so to speak, 
of archbishops, generals, and states- 
men appointed to the uppermost 
places at the head of the national 
Church and State. As a warrior 
and inquisitor, as a prelate and 
promoter of public instruction, as 
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an administrator and diplomatist, 
he managed to do something, in the 
right or the wrong direction, that 
would have been enough by itself, 
independent of his high position, 
to preserve for ever his name to 
posterity. 

More fortunate than the greatest 
statesmen and leaders of ancient 
and modern history, Ximenez de 
Cisneros took his departure from 
existence at the right moment. 
To a sovereign of the autocratic 
instincts of the Emperor Charles V., 
a liege subject gifted and circum- 
stanced like his powerful minister 
could but prove most distasteful. 
The greater the amount of signal 
services rendered by him, and the 
higher his well-deserved reputation 
for superior political skill, so much 
the worse. It was the guiding 
principle of Charles, “ Depend on 
no one but yourself.” 

A zealous public servant or 
counsellor of the primate’s cha- 
racter, constantly by the side of 
his throne, was more than he could 
have borne. Agreeably to some 
historians, the young King of 
Spain, recently arrived in Castile 
to become personally acquainted 
with his Spanish realms, made him 
understand, more or less distinctly, 
that he should be most happy to 
dispense henceforth with his never- 
to-be-forgotten and most valuable 
services at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

Ximenez de Cisneros died in 
1517. Ignacio de Loyola was 
already twenty-six years of age. 
The energetic and unresting spirit 
of the gallant soldier of Pampe- 
luna was then occupied with most 
worldly and chivalrous dreams. 
In 1521, the same year that 
Henry VIII. was proclaimed by 
the Pope the Defender of the Faith, 
Loyola composed his “ Spiritual 
Exercises.” 

Torquemada and Cisneros had 
directed all their destructive ener- 
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gies against the tottering old order 
of things. They had thoroughly 
succeeded in their attempts. When 
they entered the grave, the past 
order of things was wholly dis- 
located. The most objectionable, 
as well as the most praiseworthy, 
features of the pre-inquisitorial 
civilization had been irreparably 
swept away. From top to bottom, 
inside and outside, the peninsular 
world had been upset and revo- 
lutionized. The old faith, policy, 
traditions, aspirations, were quite 
out of the question for the new 
generations brought up entirely 
under the rule of the monk. Ma- 
terially no less than figuratively, 
the old sea-coast lines, the old 
landmarks of all sorts, national and 
political, territorial and commercial, 
social, religious, and ecclesiastic, 
had been removed and altered in 
every direction. Students of Spanish 
history do not generally pay suffi- 
cient attention to the radical changes 
which took place in the realms be- 
yond the Pyrenees from 1492 to 
1516. The transformations, pro- 
duced with something like panto- 
mimic suddenness throughout all 
grades of Spanish society, are, 
perhaps, unprecedented in human 
history. Very seldom, if ever, did 
the world behold such rapid fading 
away of the brightest and healthiest 
features on the frontispiece of the 
most promising of civilizations. All 
changed for the worse. 

The native dynasties, Christian 
and Mahometan, were extinct. 
The Moorish and Catholic king- 
doms of former ages were united 
under the same non-Spanish mon- 
arch. And this, although at first 
sight the most remarkable change, 
was the least important in its direct 
and immediate consequences to the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. Much 
more noticeable for its disastrous 
results had been the expulsion of 
the Jews. At the same time that 
the Cortes, or national parliaments, 
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lost their prestige and authority, 
the nobility bowed humbly to the 
usurping pretensions advanced on 
all favourable conjunctures by kings 
and monks. Misguided by their 
narrow - minded prejudices, and 
thoroughly devoid of political 
acuteness, the Spanish nobles 
thwarted the liberal movement 
headed by Padilla. After the de- 
capitation of the Comunero’s chief- 
tains, when the Castilian magnates, 
under the strange delusion that 
they were still free men, as their 
ancestors had been, dared to speak 
out freely their undisguised wishes 
and opinions to Charles V., 
he laughed most unceremoniously, 
and with perfect impunity and 
contempt, at their obsolete pre- 
tensions. 

On the other side of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans Columbus, 
Isabella, and Alexander VI. had 
opened the doors of American in- 
roads and vandalisms to the sub- 
jects of the Catholic monarch; 
Ximenez de Cisneros those of the 
African continent; and Ferdinand 
of Aragon had inaugurated the era 
of mischievous meddling and mud- 
dling, on the part of Castilian 
statesmen and soldiers, in the 
business of foreign nations on both 
sides of the Alps. On a much 
larger scale than the Republican 
Queen of the Adriatic in the height 
of her prosperity and the fulness of 
her pride, Spain had become, during 
the past centuries, the predilect 
European meeting-point of Eastern 
and Western races. Judging by 
their customs of life, their national 
amusements, costumes, singing, 
cooking, and dwelling, their arms 
and arts, their language and 
literature, their physical, moral, 
and mental characteristics, the 
Semitic and Semitic-Berber ele- 
ment had most conspicuously pre- 
ponderated in the formation of 
those societies. Under the guid- 
ance of the Inquisition, neverthe- 
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less, they determined on putting 
a violent end to their intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring African shore, that was 
formerly, almost uninterruptedly, 
— fresh streams of parental 
lood into the Peninsula. Not 
only that, but the European nation 
more directly indebted, in every 
sense, to the offspring of Ishmael 
and Israel for the best and largest 
amount of their flesh, blood, and 
spirit, for the most ennobling 
features of their culture, and 
chivalrous poetry and feelings, 
declared a war of extermination 
against Jews, Moors, and Arabs, 
in the name of God, fatherland, 
and civilization; and the Iberian 
zealots of inquisitorial Christianity 
—the most Mahometan form into 
which the Christian religion could 
possibly have been shapen—dared 
to swagger impudently before their 
contemporaries as the possessors 
and inheritors of the pure old 
Christian blood and doctrine—los 
Cristianos viejos—of the old world. 

The historical and religious, as 
well as the moral and common, 
sense of those races had been 
thoroughly obliterated in less than 
two generations under the rule of the 
monk. The virulence of the raging 
monastic disease was at its highest, 
and the most heroic of human re- 
medies would not have proved 
efficacious enough to check or 
diminish its latent intensity. Only 
the undying energies, the inexhaus- 
tible vitality of those races sprung 
from the loins of Abraham could 
have enabled the Spaniards, in the 
eourse of generations, to get free 
of the conventual malaria, which 
has left them, and exposed them 
of late before the civilized world 
crippled, maimed, bleeding, and 
counterfeit. Not only the daugh- 
ter of Queen Isabella and her 
grandchildren of both sexes, but 
the overwhelming majority of her 
subjects, had been contaminated by 
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her queenly, theocratic insanity, 
coupled with that of the Domini- 
can prior. 

When, after the demolitionary 
exploits of Torquemada and Cis- 
neros, warmly supported by their 
crowned patrons, the figures of 
Loyola and his children appeared 
on the Spanish horizon, it was 
perfectly clear and discernible in 
the eyes of the most short-sighted 
that, cireumstanced as the secular 
clergy were, amidst nerveless nobles 
and spiritless parliaments, the grow- 
ing forces of the convent were sure 
of carrying everything before them. 
As the most exalted and implacable 
of Dominican friars trampled on 
Spanish Jews, alive or dead, of all 
classes, professions, ages, and re- 
ligions, and the most honoured of 
Franciscan primates successfully 
crushed the grandees, so did the 
monks and their adepts at the 
head of the Inquisition crush and 
trample on the most virtuous, cul- 
tivated, and popular prelates and 
monks of all ages, ide and com- 
munities, from the first Archbishop 
of Granada, the venerable octo- 
genary, Don Fernando de Talavera, 
celebrated for his proselytizing zeal 
among the conquered Moors of his 
diocese, to the Dominican Carranza, 
one of the most learned primates of 
the Peninsula. 

And the tidal wave of the monas- 
tery was steadily advancing in the 
direction of the throne occupied 
by the king-emperor, who visibly 
dreaded its approach. As the 
king-poet of Israel danced before 
the ark, so did the most powerful 
Catholic majesties welcome through 
their dominions, with unmistakable 
signs of personal and public rejoic- 
ing, the triumphal passage of the 
conventual ark of their uncircum- 
cised and misogamistic theocracy. 
Spanish Hapsburgs did all but 
dance in the autos-da-fé, within 
sight of their wretched subjects, 
sentenced to take leave of this 
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world in flames and smoke. The 
German Cesar of that empire, in 
which the sun never set, far from 
feeling disposed to swim against 
the mighty stream flowing convent- 
wards, was actually washed off his 
throne by the all-pervading monas- 
tico-magnetic current of the time, 
which landed him,» an imperial 
wreck, in the hieromitic cloister of 
the most backward and depopulated 
of Iberian provinces. 

The surgy, rising tide of monk- 
hood submerged all the land, the 
national assemblies, the court and 
royal palace, the highest watch- 
towers in the seigneurial castles, 
crowning the peaks and hills of 
mountainous Aragon, the loftiest 
cathedral’s belfries projecting their 
shadow far away on the flat Cas- 
tilian ground, the most towering 
heavenwards Andalusian Giraldas. 
Woe to those who did not manage, 
ar up by the confessional, to 

eep afloat on the surface of that 
infuriated raging sea of monachism, 
excessive and exceeding, pestilent 
and pestilential, overflowing on all 
sides. The remotest chance of sal- 
vation was taken from them; they 
were past redemption in this world 
and in the next, as far as depended 
onthe monks. Ahead, on the crest 
of the topmost wave, in the foam- 
ing inundation, the Messiah of 
modern Pontificalism advanced to 
the front of the Hispano-priestly 
stage amidst that chaotic péle-méle 
of suppressed privileges and free- 
doms, agonizing independent classes 
and kingdoms, indigenous institu- 
tions and dynasties worn out to 
insanity. Loyola was to be the 
spiritual lawgiver of those waifs 
and strays of Ishmael and Israel, 
who had deserted the God, and law, 
and land of their fathers, and lost 
their path across the trackless wil- 
derness, which was growing apace 
in every direction, around the sump- 
tuous mansions of Spanish monks. 
It was Loyola’s task to illuminate 
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the present and trace out the out- 
lines of the next future, to classify 
or become the standard-bearer of 
that motley crowd of renegadoes 
and foreign kings, nobles, and vil- 
lains, from all parts, huddled to- 
gether like monastic chattels, wait- 
ing for the butgher, at the threshold 
of the Iberian inquisitor. Loyola 
was, and deserved to be—he had 
been expressly born and cut out to 
be—the successful prophet within 
his own age and country. To his 
countrymen and countrywomen, 
uncovering, bowing, and kneeling 
to the friar, devoutly bent on kissing 
his unwashed hands and feet, Loyola 
cried, “ Obey, obey, and obey.” Like 
the blind mueddin from the top of 
eastern mosques, breaking inces- 
santly the silence of night with his 
ery, “There is no God but Allah; 
prayer is better than sleep,” 
Loyola spent all his aheonqunndld 
energies in teaching, night and day, 
around him, by his voice and exam- 
ple: “The Pope is all but God on 
earth. That is for you the Law and 
the Prophets. Practice obedience, 
dress yourself in obedience, train 
yourself to obedience, put all your 
hearts and human faculties in the 


acquisition of obedience, the greatest 
and supreme Christian perfection, 
the most desirable and sublime of 


Roman Catholic virtues.” Saint 
Ignatius gave these instructions: 
“Other religious associations may 
exceed us in fastings, in vigils, and 
the like rigorous observances; it 
behoves our brethren to be pre- 
eminent in true and absolute 
obedience, in abnegation of all in- 
dividual will and judgment.” In 
the Constitutions it stands written, 
“Let all be convinced that those 
who live under obedience are 
bound to let themselves be set 
in motion and directed by Divine 
Providence through the medium 
of their Superiors, exactly as if 
they were dead bodies.” Every 
full member of the society was 
26 
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sworn by a special vow to the ser- 
vice of the Pope. 

Loyola proved to be a man wise 
in his generation. In spite of his 
reactionary bias, he did not fail to 
perceive that the age he lived in 
was not that of St. Benedict, St. 
Francis, and the other founders of 
renowned religious ‘orders, bearing 
the adjectivized Christian name of 
those who called them into exist- 
ence. A newly-arrived chief of a 
sect in monachism, such as Loyola 
pretended to be, if he was of the 
old type and school, had then very 
few chances of success left to him, 
the encouraging dispositions of 
Catholic Majesties and Popes not- 
withstanding. The pioneer of western 
monkhood at its more than eleventh 
hour was in honour bound to be a 
man of original creative genius. 
No success would crown his most 
strenuous exertions, if he contented 
himself with paltry imitations of 
his more exalted predecessors in the 
holy mission of calling into life new 
varieties and sub-divisions of mon- 
achism, cenobitism, asceticism, her- 
mitism, anchoritism, &c. Loyola’s 
cherished enterprise, so carefully 
planned, so seduously and distinctly 
mapped out, and so obstinately ad- 
hered to during his mortal career, 
was in need of new and startling 

rops and puffs to be rendered from 
its cradle as acceptable and general 
as he wished it to be, come what 
might. Ignacio de Loyola, although 
morally infinitely superior to them, 
had this in common with his most 
successful countrymen of the in- 
asc period, such as Borgia, 

orquemada, Cisneros, Cortez, and 
Pizarro, that he felt ready to aston- 
ish the world with the most unex- 
pected and unprecedented strokes 
of human audacity, if he only 
thought them in any way conducive 
to the furtherance of his pious and 
ambitious designs. So that he de- 
termined to start his pet Pontifical 
bubble, Ad majorem Dei Gloriam, 
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not under his own name and firm, 
or under the patronage of any of 
the many saints of the Romish com- 
munion, but under the direct and, 
so to speak, most personal patron- 
age of the founder of Christianity, 
heading his prospectuses with some- 
thing like, “ By special appointment 
to the Diving Family, Jesus, and 
the Holy Virgin.” And agreeably 
to Rivadeneira, of all his bio- 
graphers the most intimately ac- 
quainted with this epoch of the life 
of the patriarch of the order, on this 
point, putting aside all his past fits 
and maxims of humility, he an- 
nounced himself determined not to 
follow any other opinion but his 
own. And Loyola was right, mon- 
astic quackery had just then reached 
a height unexampled in the annals 
of western mankind. 

The French clergy and universi- 
ties could protest or object, and the 
foremost Spanish divines rail or 
sneer at such pretensions, the Pope 
nevertheless declared to perceive the 
Digitus Dei in Loyola’s scheme. 
The very special character which, 
from the outset, he meant to impart 
to his institution was already sym- 
bolized in the title he devised for 
it. In his design the society should 
be more than merely one amongst 
various organs of the Church. 

The amount of distorted con- 
ceptions and mental aberrations of 
the Spaniard of the inquisitorial 
monarchy are positively unparal- 
leled in the Christian world. The 
logical perverseness shown in 
everything they did and said, by 
those races under the training of 
monks, is as unexampled as it is 
incomprehensible at the present 
day. Thus, for instance, they had 
come to designate by the name of 
autos-de-fé, par excellence—as if 
they actually were entitled to be 
considered the most accomplished 
specimen, the most conspicuous 
manifestation, of sainted evangelical 
piety—those damnable human holo- 
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causts in direct and flagrant incom- 
patibility with the doctrine and life 
of Jesus Christ. They applied in 
all earnest, and with entire good 
faith, the superlative of Most Holy 
Tribunal to the most abominable 
institution ever established among 
the children of men. In strict 
conformity with this (sort of 
linguistic) spirit, St. Ignatius 
selected the name of Company of 
Jesus, as the most adequate to 
christen this body-guard for the 
absolute authority of the Pope, 
composed of his most enthusiastic 
and zealous adherents, and whose 
most noticeable functions have been 
either to intrigue in favour of the 
extension of papal supremacy, or 
to scour the Catholic kingdoms in 
diligent search of janissaries, willing 
to mount guard at the gates of the 
tottering Roman Caliphat. No 
doubt to such recruiting sergeants 
of the papacy the designation of 
“Company of Jesus,” par excel- 
lence, was neither more nor less well 
fitted than the name of auwtos-de-fé 
applied to the execrable human 
butcheries, and the superlative of 
superlatives applied to the In- 
quisition throughout the dominions 
of their most Catholic Majesties. 
Loyola sheltered himself and his 
disciples under the divine name of 
Jesus, and under the temporal and 
spiritual authority of the Popes. 
The general of the Jesuits will sit, 
or stand, behind the person of the 
Pontiff, attempting to rule the mind 
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and conscience of the chief of the 
Churcli as noiselessly and unnoticed 
as possible. His disciples, from the 
beginning, took deliberately their 
strong and commanding position, 
midway between priests and monks, 
at the doors of the Vatican, between 
the Pope and his Church—inside the 
royal households, between kings and 
queens and their favourite courtiers 
of both sexes. 

Perhaps the most strongly marked 
feature in the teaching of Jesus 
was his intense aversion to Phari- 
sees and Pharisaism. The disciples 
of Loyola, introducing themselves 
to the Christian world, not so much 
as the lawful spiritual children of 
the founder of their order, but as 
the privileged mortal children of 
the founder of Christianity, have 
managed to call into existence a 
derivative of Jesus synonymous 
everywhere, and most particularly 
throughout Roman Catholic king- 
doms and republics, with that 
epithet of Pharisee, in the sense 
attached to it by Christ. Pharisee 
and Jesuit convey to the modern 
mind exactly the same idea of 
religious, or rather ecclesiastical, 
hypocrisy. 

Among the many taunts, humilia- 
tions, and injuries, in word and 
deed, unsparingly directed, in his 
last hours, against the Son of God, 
expiring on Golgotha, none thought 
of announcing to him such bitter 
news. 

Vicrortano Carrias. 
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JAMES WILLS, D.D. 


Tu clearing up of a literary puzzle with respect to the authorship of 
the poem entitled “The Universe,” reputed to be by the late Rev. 
Charles Maturin, recently discussed at some length in Notes and Queries, 
and the yet more recent publication of the “ Lives of Illustrious Irish- 
men,” re-cast and completed under the title of “The Irish Nation” 
(Fullarton, Edinburgh), have recalled attention to a distinguished literary 
man, who, a few years ago, passed away from amongst us. 

Dr. Wills was the great biographer of Ireland, and it would be rank 
ingratitude if he should find no biographer himself. He contributed 
many memoirs to THe Dcsiin Untiversiry MaGazine, to which he was 
at one time a chief contributor. Indeed, for twelve months he was 
a with the editorship during the absence of the editor from 

ublin. 


It was in a curious way that Dr. Wills’s close connection began 
with the Magazine. He had already been an occasional contributor, 
when his friend, Dr. Petrie, maerees him to become the champion of 


his famous theory as to the Round Towers of Ireland against a Mr. 
O’Brien, who had written a book to refute it, and set up a theory of his 
own. Dr. Wills’s review of O’Brien’s book so completely upset it that 
the author, it was said in consequence, committed suicide. The reviewer 
was horrified at this result, but he had used no unfair or poisoned 
weapon. The consequence was that he was taken on the staff of the 
Magazine, and everything he in sent was accepted. 

But in giving Dr. Wills a niche in our “ Gallery” we are not merely 
discharging a personal debt—for his intrinsic claims are high, and worthy 
of recognition and honour. He was the last of a brilliant group, including 
Wolfe, McCullagh, Anster, Petrie, Casar Otway, and the O’Sullivans; 
and in the many branches of literature which he himself took up he 
showed great and varied capabilities. His most important work was the 
“ Biographical History of Ireland,” and it is probably by this, in time to 
come, he will be best remembered. 

The idea of this work was to build up a history of biography, each life 
being a stone in the pile, and the entire edifice Seine far more complete 
in its scope than the mere chronicle of public events. In this biographical 
history all the elements which constitute human progress, and to which 
wars, treaties, revolts, and legislative aets are but straws in the current, 
were to be represented, and to unite their various streams; it was to be 
history by edeien-nthe natural and the philosophical method. If we 
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say that the history of individuals is the history of mankind, we speak 
truly, taking in not merely political personages, who make up the history 
of barbarous times and countries, but the poet, the thinker, the theologian, 
and, above all, the discoverer and the inventor. He who opens a new 
conttinen, or plants his flag upon a star infinitely distant, or who extends 
in any way the range of human knowledge, even by contracting it to some 
fact infinitely small, or achieves a grim immortality by giving his name to 
some disease, not before diagnosed, is a factor in true history, though not, 
perhaps, bearing any share in the shadowy and fantastic procession of 
mere events. He is himself an event, passing in importance the reigns 
of monarchs. Or the inventor, who is also a discoverer, with the differ- 
ence that he discovers things that might be, and the other things that 
are; that one combines, and, as it were, creates, while the other only 
finds out things that really exist ;—he is often a still more important 
factor, and completely shifts the s¢enes before which the actors of events 
perform their parts. To read history without regard to these elements 
of change would be to make it unintelligible; and the true method of 
history is to take a broad view of all that contributes to change. 

History is a resultant of many forces; each force must be studied 
separately, if we would calculate the result with precision. History, in 
its common acceptation, is the synthesis of biography ; biography is the 
analysis of history. It is true that, as education advances, and public 
opinion ripens, the Press becomes more of a power, and the individual, 
for instance, the orator, less, and society verges to a commonwealth. 
‘We may conceive a vanishing point for the individual, and the reign of 
universal mediocrity may have its advantages, although it will probably 
prove the sternest of despotisms, the despotism of all, over each, instead 
of the despotism of one over all. Nevertheless, the theory upon which 
Dr. Wills spells history out of biography is not yet untrue. This was 
Dr. Wills’s plan, confining its application to one country, and, of course, 
in so narrow a section, recognizing the impossibility of taking in col- 
lateral causes. In this work he planned, as we have said, to spell out 
change, to shape men’s lives into history, and, as a sort of argument of 
the stages into which he divided it, to preface each with a historical 
introduction. - That he was not unsuccessful in this wide scheme may 
be gathered from the testimony of friend and foe. O’Connell said that 
there had never before been written a history of Ireland, and advised 
many of his followers to continue their subscriptions, who, from opposition 
of politics, had been inclined to withdraw their support. An eminent 
Irishman of the present day, reviewing the work from the Conservative 
point of view, bore the following testimony :—* 


“It were now time we came from biography to the volumes before us; and 
enter on the very agreeable task of presenting to the notice of our readers a work 
of the highest merit, and the greatest utility. It is the first, and such is its 
excellence, that we should not be surprised were it the last attempt to supply a 
desideratum in our literature. Commencing from the earliest period (the first 
life is that of Ollamh Fodla, who is supposed to have lived before the Christian 
era), it gives, in chronological order, a sketch of the life, the deeds or the writings 
of every man deserving biographical notice, who can be considered either from 
birth, residence, or any other circumstance, an Irishman. 


* The present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in the Dus. Unt. Maa., No. xcevii. 
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“ The memoirs are written with great liveliness and spirit, and in every way 
are marked with the impress of a highly thoughtful and original mind. 

“The biographies are arranged in series, according as the characters are prin- 
cipally remarkable for their political, or ecclesiastical, or literary and scientific 
career, and these series again are arranged by certain epochs. Prefixed to each 
epoch is a dissertation on its peculiar aims, tendencies, and general character- 
eg Perhaps these dissertations are the most valuable portion of the whole 
work. 

“Calm judgment, subtle analysis of the motives, and the external developments 
of every age, a philosophical freedom from passion and prejudice, rarely attained 
and still more rarely combined, with a firm adherence to right principles, are 
especially observable. Great difficulties surrounded the author in their execu- 
tion. 

‘Incedens per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.’ 


“This intermixture of historical dissertation with the biographies is attended 
with several beneficial results. It is evident that it prevents unnecessary repeti- 
tion, by giving at one glance that which should else require to be represented 
anew in each successive contemporary life. Placing the reflective and philo- 
sophical portion of the work apart by itself, it preserves the current of narrative 
from any undue interruption, and presenting, in conjunction with the individual 
and his influence over his contemporaries, a view of the spirit of his age, as it 
existed independent of, and operating on the individual attains at once the sepa- 
rate advantages of history and biography. The grouping of the former is com- 
bined with the attention to minutiz that distinguishes the latter. 

“In truth, however, the history of Ireland is best written in the biographies of 
her illustrious sons. She never at any one time possessed the unity, the inde- 

ndence, and the literature essential as the foundation of a national history; 

ut in every age, and under every variety of circumstance and fortune, she has 
produced the noblest minds. Her fame is not that which results from great 
popular heroic movement or exertjon, but that which arises from having been the 
nurse and mother of genius and of valour. Hersons have brought their trophies 
home to the feet of any country rather than their own.” 


These remarks, by one who is not himself subject to the reproach 
which he casts upon other Irishmen of genius, truly point out the 
eculiar adaptation of biography to be the vehicle of the history of 
reland; but we may observe that the most successful modern historians 
of other countries, for example, Macaulay, have called in a large amount 
of biography to enliven their narration, or have actually made it the 
medium of history.’ The reviewer concludes :— 


“ A better or more interesting work of the kind, we are bound to say, has not 
for years issued from the press. For the honour of our national spirit we hope, 
though the book be published in Ireland, and though it records the lives and 
fortunes of Irishmen, that, at least, among his own countrymen, Mr. Wills may 


not find ‘the curse of Swift upon him—to be an Irishman, and a man of 
genius.’ ” 


Dr. Anster, the translator of “ Faust,” in a private letter, thus con- 
trasts “ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen” with Moore’s “ History of Ireland,” 
which was then in the press :— 


“The book is becoming, as you get remote from Irish feeling, and have to deal 
with periods of real history, very entertaining. and that I did not at one time 
expect. I have now little doubt that parts of the work will procure for you a 
very enviable reputation. You are everywhere at least readable—this is strange 
praise—but Moore is scarcely anywhere so. Now, considering the little rascal’s 
whole life having been spent in swearing Kerry stones were real diamonds— 
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bright as those in war-chariots of Ossian’s carbonic heroes—I think it is no small 
merit to have beaten him out of the field. Your plan gave you some advantages 
which, when you come to Burke and the rest of them, will be of moment. I hear 
Moore ends with the accession of the Stuarts. This, I suppose, however, is not 
yet fixed with certainty, even by himself. Furlong advised him not to go farther.” 





Dr. Wills received a thousand pounds for this work, which had a wide 
circulation, and went through two editions. In his later years he was 
asked by the publishers to undertake a complete recast ; rewriting where 
newer materials had been opened up since the first publication, modifying, 
and, so far as possible, neutralizing the work, sketching out the last 
three quarters of a century’s history of Ireland, and taking in all the 
lives which had fallen within that period; and in order to do this, and at 
the same time keep the work within reasonable bounds, shortening, and 
omitting dissertation. The title of the work thus renewed, “ The Irish 
Nation,” is a more correct description than the original one, “ The Lives 
of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen,” for it better covers the object 
of the book, which, in aiming to be historical, includes many who were not 
illustrious or distinguished. 

Dr. Wills did not live to proceed with this undertaking beyond the end 
of the rebellion of ’98 in the historical introduction of vol. iii., the 
remainder of which volume, and vol. iv., concluding with brief notices of 
living men, were edited by his son, Mr. Freeman Wills. 

Dr. Wills began life as a poet, and had a considerable turn for 
metaphysics; and it might be supposed that such tendencies were 
searcely congenial to the task of laborious compilation. But a severe 
course of study for the bar, and the training of the Historical Society, 
were not bad preparations for the work. The metaphysical turn may 
have led him away too much into disquisition; but the poetical gave him 
a sympathy with the past, and enabled him to animate and give it pictu- 
resqueness. The scenes and recollections of early life, and the peculiarly 

Celtic spirit of Connaught which he then imbibed, gave light to his 
paw We quote some lines which are a key-note to his impartial 

istory, and show that strong sympathies with the early struggles of a 
~ unconquered race, are not incompatible with Conservative and 

rotestant views. They overflow with a bardic love of country, with 
that kindly and loyal spirit towards it, without which it would be an 
impertinence to sit down and write the history of Ireland :— 


“Green hills of the west where I carolled along, 
In the May-day of life with my harp and my song; 
Though the winter of time o’er my spirit hath rolled, 
And the steps of the minstrel are weary and old; 
Though no more through those famous old haunts shall I stray, 
Once the themes of my song, and the guides of my way, 
That each had its story, and true-hearted friend, 
Before I forget ye, life's journey shall end. 


“Oh, ‘twas joy in the prime of life's morning to go 
On the path where Clan Connell once followed Hugh Roe, 
O’er the hills of Reiscorran, renowned Ballymote, 

By Boyle, or by Newport, all passes of note, 

Where the foe their vain armaments haughtily kept, 

But the foot of th’ avenger went by while they slept ; 

The hills told no tales, but the night-cloud was red, 
And the friends of the Sassenach quaked at their tread. 
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“ By the plains of Rath Croghan, fields famous of yore, 
Though stronghold and seat of the kingly no more ; 
By Tulsk, and Tomona, hill, valley, and plain, 

To Grey Ballintubber, O'Connor's domain ; 

Then ages rolled backward in lengthened array, 
In song and in story, the long summer day ; 

And cloud-like the glories of Connaught rolled by, 
Till they sunk in the horrors of grim Athenry! 


“ Through the heaths of Kiltullagh, kind, simple, though rude, 
To Aluin’s still waters, where Willsborough stood ; 
Ballinlough then spoke welcome from many a door, 

Where smiles lit kind faces that now smile no more; 

Then away to the Moyne, o'er the moors of Mayo, 

Still onward, still welcomed by high and by low, 

Blake, Burke, and O'Malley, Lynch, Kirwan, and Browne, 
By forest, lake, mountain, through village and town. 


“ And kind were the faces that greeted my way, 
"Twas cead mille failte at closing of day, 
When young hearts beat lightly and labour was done, 
For joy tracked my steps as light followed the sun. 
Then tales pleased the hamlet and news cheered the hall, 
And the tune of old times was still welcome to all ; 
The praise of thy glory, dear land of the west, 
But thy praises are still, and thy kind bosoms rest. 


“ My blessing be with you, dear friends, though no more 
Shall the poor and the weary rejoice at your door ; 
Though like stars to your homes I have seen ye depart, 
Still ye live, oh, ye live in each vein of my heart! 

Still the light of your looks on my darkness is thrown, 
Still your voices breathe round me when weary and lone ; 
Like shades ye come back with each feeling old strain, 
But the world shall ne'er look on your equals again !” 


Some of Dr. Wills’s poems will be found in almost all collections of 
Trish national poetry, and this one, in particular, excited Tom Davis 
to such enthusiasm that with Celtic warmth he embraced the author of 
it, on meeting him in the rooms of the Royal Irish Academy. Poetry 
was the true bent of Dr. Wills’s mind, but his light was hid under a 
bushel. His first and longest poem was published as another man’s, for 
whom it helped to win fame, and was received by the publisher as worth 
£500, then a considerable price for a poem. His other poems were 
published in Ireland, which, alas! is as much as to say that they were 
still-born. The only volume of poetry which was published in London, 
and came fairly before the public, was (if we may so describe an equally 
fatal manner of entering the world) born out of due time.* 

Curiously enough Dr. Wills was a poet during the first half of his life: 
after that, metaphysics took the predominance; but his poetry lay in his 
drawers, such as had not appeared in periodicals, or struggled into a 
semi-private circulation through the Dublin press. Means, and London 
connection, were wanting. In the last year of his life, and casting, as he 


* The other poems were ‘‘The Disembodied,” 1831; ‘Dramatic and other Poems,” 
1845; and ‘‘ Epistles,’ dedicated to Lady Power of Kilfane, Miss E. Bushe, to Mrs. (now 
Charlotte, Lady Piuuket), and to Mrs. Fox. 
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himself said, a gleam upon it, a volume, containing “The Idolatress and 
other Poems,” was published in London (Hotten, 1868). It was then 
half a century after their composition, when taste had completely altered, 
and when, if poets who won their fame fifty years before were to publish 
for the first time, their works, it is not too much to say, would be 
altogether unappreciated by the public. Such success would then have 
been impossible as Dr: Wills might have won had he appeared among 
his contemporaries; yet the critics, of the leading London literary 
journals, gave his volume a most kind and cheering reception. He lived 
to read such words as these, which were indeed “a gleam” :—“ Most of 
the volume is written in blank verse, which at all times flowing, assumes 
at periods great fulness of march and cadence, almost Miltonic. Very 
little modern verse seems to us riper in thought than this, or bearing 
stronger proof of the careful and reverent study without which no good 
work is obtained.” —Eraminer, May 2, 1868. 

Possibly if there come a time when men begin to delve in this century 
for its buried stores, when the ranges of ideas both of to-day and yester- 
day are equally forgotten and equally new to the deivers, such poems as 
these, when fifty years are of no account, may assume their true rank, 
and be thought even worthy of revival.* 

Dr. Wills had considerable dramatic powers, which have been inherited 
by his son, Mr. W. G. Wills, author of “ Charles I.,” “The Medea,” &e. 
—A dramatic poem by Dr. Wills, named “The last days of Nero,” one 
ofa series which he intended to write ou the “ Twelve Cesars,” appeared 
first in this Magazine, and shows what he could have done as a poetic 
dramatist. The only other of the intended series which is completed was 
“Domitian,” and this has not been published. But as we put our best 
strength into our earlier works, although the later may be more perfect 
in form, so it is perhaps in the disputed poem, “The Universe,” that we 
find some of his strongest passages. It is time that the history of this 
work were fully told, as it is now more than half a century since its 
publication. A correspondence on the subject will, as we have said, be 
found in Notes and Queries (Nov. 28th, 1874, p. 428; Jan. 2nd, 1875, 
p. 20; Feb. 27th, p. 173; March 20th, p. 240; April 3rd, p. 280; April 
24th, p. 240), arising out of a passage (Second Edition, 1860, p. 303; 
see footnote) in Moore’s “ Diary and Correspondence.” In this he 
mentions that he was told by Mrs. S that “The Universe” was not 
written by Maturin, but that Mr. Wills induced him to lend his name by 
offering him the profits of the sale. Such a statement made it necessary 
for Dr. Wills to lay the true facts before Lord John Russell. We 
have before us his lordship’s reply, showing that the explanation 
satisfied him, and a footnote in the next edition stated Mr. Wills’s 
correction.+ It is remarkable that we have just received a full and 


* One of Dr. Wills’s most striking dramatic poems, entitled ‘‘The Deluge,” will shortly 
appear, the volume being filled up with some contributions from the pens of his sons, Mr. 
W. G, and Mr. Freeman Wills. 

+ Dr, Wills mentions in his memoranda, that two or three days after the date of this entry 
in Moore’s diary, he was invited by Mrs. 8 to meet the poet at dinner at her house, 
and he believes that with a lady’s ignorance of authors’ and publishers’ concerns, she 
had mentioned her loose impression to Moore, in order to prepare the way for a favourable 
introduction to him of Mr. Wills. Moreover, Moore in his entry may probably have given 
a cynical twist to Mrs, S——’s simple statement, 
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minute statement of the transaction in Dr. Wills’s handwriting, from 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, the publishers, Piccadilly, London. It was 
found lying between the covers of an old copy of “The Universe,” and 
must, we imagine, have been written for Lord Russell, and given after- 
wards to Mr. Colburn, and from him have come into the possession of 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

In this document Mr. Wills states that; in the years 1819 and 1820, 
he was residing at Bray, the fashionable watering-place near Dublin. He 
projected in his rambles a philosophical poem which was “to occupy a 
considerable part of his life, and to embody the experience and attainment of 
future years.” He intended to call it “The World;” and, in order to 

ive interest to a philosophical poem, “to bring out every thought in an 
ustrative form.” With this plan he wrote in pencil, generally sitting 
perched upon Bray-head, over the sea, descriptive passages as they rose 
up in his mind, intending, as by study his materials accumulated, to fill in 
and complete his grand scheme; and, on his return home, he copied those 
assages into a book. In this way he had composed about 800 lines of 


blank verse, when he formed a new acquaintance, whom we will introduce 
to the reader in his own words. 


“There was an accession of guests (at the table @héte), and among them a very 
remarkable-looking —- attracted my attention, and I was struck by the 
extreme precision of his dress, his handsome and well sitting black wig, which, 
on a first glance, looked like a splendid head of hair, his silver spectacles, neatly 
cut features, and the imposing modulation of his deep voice. Had he been some 
years younger, I should have said there was a little shade of the clerical dandy 
in his appearance. As it was I thought I could discern the air of one who aimed 
to be very recherché in his manners and conversation, and that all his personal 
advantages were a little overdone. Who he could be I had no notion. 

“T was seated at a side table: but when the cloth was removed he beckoned 
to me, and I went and took a seat next to him. He pushed his bottle to me, and 
asked me to join him in his wine, and addressed his conversation entirely to me. 
I presently took exception to some fallacy which he let drop: and as he seemed 
disposed to contest the point (whatever it was) the conversation degenerated 
into argument. The gentleman I soon found, though extremely pointed, witty, 
and epigrammatic, and very happy in allusion, had very little power in disputation, 
and he presently gave in with a good grace.” 


Mr. Wills had sagacity enough to perceive that his opponent was not 
quite in earnest, but had heard something which excited his interest, and 
taken this flattering method of commencing an acquaintance. He learned 
that his opponent was Maturin, then at the culminating point of his 
dramatic renown, and famous as the author of “ Bertram.” A request on 
Maturin’s side for a formal introduction the same evening, led to a closer 
intercourse. Although Maturin appeared “a little too flattering,” Mr. 
Wills acknowledges the influence which his “cleverness, address, and 
flattering attention” quickly asserted over him. They became insepara- 
bles, Maturin throwing himself into all his companion’s pleasures and 
wishes, and taking up the réle of prudent counsellor and adviser. That 
he was not quite sincere, that he was a consummate actor, that he was 
exercising an agreeable spell to which the object of it pleasurably yielded 
himself, was apparent to a quick perception, and sometimes, when the art 
became too apparent, Mr. Wills was rude to him; but it was taken in 
good part and good-naturedly rebuked. 

“The real object,” Dr. Wills says, “at length was made apparent. He 
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began by pressing me to write a tragedy for him. This I declined on the 
plea of inability. He next mentioned that he’ had received in advance 
£500 from Mr. Colburn for a poem which he undertook to write for him, 
but which he found upon trial, he was utterly unable to accomplish ; and 
that ruin to him and his family” (to whomDr. Wills had been introduced) 
“ must be the result, as he would be quite unable to refund the money, 
having already expended it. As he had sometime before discovered my 
poem, of which I had shown him some passages, he proposed that I should 
expand it to 2,000 lines, and Jend it to him for the purpose of fulfilling 
his pledge; and that, as soon as this purpose should be effected, he would 
reinstate me in the authorship ; that Mr. Colburn would have every reason 
to be content ; and he himself every reason to thank me for extricating 
him from a most painful position, and one not free from danger. 

“TI felt most extreme reluctance. I did not wish to destroy my future 
magnum opus ; and, though quite ignorant of the literary trade, I had an 
undefined feeling of the fraudulent character of the proposed arrange- 
ment. Many days of distressing negotiation followed, but I gave wa 
at last, because I had not at the time acquired the resisting power whic 
is best attained in the commerce of the world. I felt an undue respect 
for literary reputation, which I then confused with intellectual power.” 

Mr. Wills goes on to describe the cajolery, the ridicule of his scruples, 
the abject entreaty, and the overcoming of his objections. His friends 
had read it, but his friends were unknown in London. It would be a 
fraud upon Colburn; it was finally consented, when the negotiation had 
been broken off on this point, that Colburn should be informed of the 
compact. Mr. Wills continues :— 

“T then went stoutly to work and as I had engaged to expand my poem 
into 2,000 lines within the next month, without the materials which the 
original plan required, I diluted it with whatever came uppermost. It 
was thus easily completed within the time, and copied from my own first 
draught by different transcribers as I had insisted on preserving my own 
MS., which I still have. I also wished to keep possession of my plan 
and of the original passages, all of which had been carefully elaborated, 
though the filling up was carelessly done.* 

“This composition had been about ten days in Mr. Colburn’s hands, 
when a friend of Mr. Maturin’s confidentially informed me that Mr. M. 
never had the slightest intention of explaining the secret of authorship to 
Mr. Colburn, and had laughed at my simplicity in imagining such a folly. 
On this I resolved that Mr. Colburn should not be deceived, and lest my 
direct communication might have no effect, I wrote to Mr. John Sydney 
Taylor, the well-known editor of the Morning Herald, who had been my 
class-fellow in college, and my most intimate friend, requesting that he 
would call upon Mr. C. and explain the whole matter. I received no 
answer, and, while I was expecting the result, the book came out. 

“The secret came out with it with a celerity truly surprising; and a 
very warm contest began between Maturin’s friends and mine, and soon 
spread far beyond. Wherever I appeared I was questioned, and told the 
truth. I also received accounts from every quarter, of the way in which 
Maturin met the subject. This was, in every instance, in the highest 
degree derogatory and offensive to me. He gave very different explana- 


* This MS, is now in the possession of Dr. Wills’s widow. 
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tions, too, in different companies. To some he stated that he had em- 
oe me to criticize and to revise, and that I claimed the authorship. 

o others, that he had written all the effective passages, with Caneel 
and varied statements to the same effect. 

“TI may here mention that, with the natural jealousy of all scribblers 
of verse, I had stipulated for a total abstinence cn his part even from 
suggestion, further than with respect to such corrections as are made in 
revising proofs ; such corrections being still executed by myself only. The 
sole result of his interposition was the usual controversy on stops and 
quantities, and two footnotes, which I reluctantly admitted. 

“These conversations reached me oftener than was agreeable, and the 
part which I was myself compelled to take, placed me in a somewhat 
false position. I did not allow myself to resent any course Mr. Maturin 
might take. For his own sake, I made up my mind to remonstrate. I 
mentioned that I was placed under the necessity of affirming my author- 
ship in the book, and advised him to alter his course of representation. 
His answer was, ‘My dear Wills, say whatever you please, and leave 
me to fight my own battle as I may find necessary.’ This couversa- 
tion (as well as I can recollect) occurred at an evening party at Lady 
Morgan's.” 

Mr. Wills then mentions an incident which attracted his attention. 
** Not long after the publication of this book, I was alone in his drawing- 
room, when I saw a small slip of paper under iny feet, and taking it up, 
I perceived, very neatly written upon it, in Mr. Maturin’s handwriting, 
one of the descriptive passages which had been most frequently extracted 
from the poem. I at once connected this with an anonymous statement 
which had been brought to my notice a few days before. In the proposal 
book of the Dublin Library, a smart contest was carried on as to the 
authorship of the “ Universe.” One of the combatants mentioned that 
he had seen many passages of the poem in Maturin’s own writing. 

“ About the same time I happened to meet Lady Morgan, who commu- 
nicated very plainly the impression which she must have received from 
Mr. Maturin himself. ‘Mr. Wills,’ she said, ‘I can at once tell the pas- 
sages written by Maturin from yours.’ I answered, ‘I can assure you, 
Maturin never wrote one word of the poem.’—‘ Well, then, you must 
do something very considerable to convince the world you could have 
written it.’”’ 

Mr. Wills goes on to say that it was only necessary for him to read 
the poem in print to see its demerits: but that while he felt it had been 
greatly overrated, there was a painful reason for not allowing the question 
of authorship to rest in oblivion ; because his truthfulness had been assailed. 
And it was peculiarly mortifying to him that the effective passages should 
be supposed to be another's, and the filling up his. THe concludes, “ For 
upwards of thirty yeara I have quietly borne all the false constructions 
which have been put on the transaction rather than give pain to his family, 
but the offensive statement quoted from Moore's diary, makes ultimate 
explanation imperative.” 

Mr. Colburn himself afterwards fully understood the transaction, and 
on meeting Mr. Wills in London, gave him all the remaining copies in 
stock ; and he also mentioned that the affair, the particulars ot which he 
had first learned from Lady Morgan, had been injurious to Mr. Maturin 
in his relations with bim as publisher. 


Notwithstanding the palpable truth of Mr. Wills’s statement, and the 
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fact that it was never contradicted by the Maturin family, there comes 

forward a writer in the Notes and Queries, 1874, comparing the claim 

that of Mr. Reynolds, to the authorship of Campbell’s “ Exile of 
rin.” 

It has been remarked that the evidence of this latter would be sufficient 
to hang a man ina trial for murder ; but the evidence of Mr. Wills’s author- 
ship of ‘the “ Universe” is even stronger, for, besides its overwhelmin 

ositive weight, it has also the negative force of not having been anouiall 
ts those who would, undoubtedly, have done so long ago if they could. 
We may notice that the writer in Notes and Queries thinks some passages 
are equal to Milton; both Campbell and Sir Walter Scott were great 
great admirers of the poem, aud thought it the best of Maturin’s works. 

It is a curious fact, and we should like to see it accounted for, that 
while Dr. Wills possessed in a high degree the generalizing power useful 
in poetry, the next most remarkable bent of his mind was metaphysical 
analysis. This seems to be a sheer contradiction, yet so it was. 

In the printed transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, there appears 
a series of essays, which, if collected and completed by one or two parts still 
wanting, would form the complete working out of a theory of metaphy- 
sics. When the first of these, on the “ Spontaneous Association of Ideas,” 
was read in the Royal Irish Academy, Archbishop Whately declared that 
it overthrew Dugald Stewart's theory on the same subject. We give a 
letter from Dr. Anster, describing the manner in which it was received by 
the Academy. 


“* Monday Night, Feb. 14, 1842. 

“My pear Witts,—My day is so sure to bring its own cares that, on my 
return from the Academy, I snatch an hour from the night to write to you. I 
read your essay with scarce any abridgment, save in the first part, and nothing 
could be more perfect than its success. I was assured by every person to whom 
I spoke, and they were one half the Academy, that they never heard an essay 
received with the same attention. 

“ About the middle of the second chapter Hamilton* interrupted me for a 
moment to give some direction about a ballot which had to be examined. He 
apologized for this (with manifest sincerity), at the moment of doing it. To you 
and me it was a real advantage, as it gave me time to take a drink of water, and 
to say a word to Dickenson,} who stood next me all the time. From him I was 
gratified to learn that my reading was distinct enough to give you fair play with 
the audience; and I of course was in better voice and spirits to proceed. 

“The part that followed was your description of the floundering orator. The 
Archbishop, from the commencement of the essay, leaned over the President's 
chair, and listened eagerly to every word of the entire. At the close Dickenson, 
in language of strong compliment, proposed that the paper be referred to council, 
&c., which was seconded by me. 

“ After this was done, Hamilton spoke of it as a very brilliant paper—this is 
important as you know how watchful he is of the audience, and his language 
was but the echo of the general opinion. I am compelled to add—but without 
this I could not give you a conception of the matter—that several persons told 
me they never heard a paper so well read. This was, however, a mistake; but 
the breathless attention of the audience which the paper succeeded in engaging, 
was inferred by a natural illusion to the reading as well as the authorship. 

“The Archbishop afterwards spoke to me of the paper with great praise. And 
what was more, with the kind of commentary which showed how deeply it had 


* Sir William Hamilton, Astronomer Royal. 
+ Bishop of Meath. 
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fixed his attention. It was the only paper of the night. Hamilton afterwards 
spoke to me of it with high praise, and could I remember all I heard, it would 

ve you great delight. Lloyd,* too, praised it, but I preferred Hamilton's tone. 
Thank God your best friend could not have wished success more perfect. 

“ Of my own affairs I know not what to say or think. Could I get this Pro- 
fessorship (the Regius Professorship of Civil Law to which he was appointed 
shortly after), and could I have you with me Professor of Moral Philosophy, I 
am sure that, at my age, I would have every wish gratified that success in 
literature will gratify. 


“Ever affectionately, J. AnsTER.” 


“ P.S.—The reading occupied an hour and a half. The interest was intense, 
and through the afterpart of the evening it appeared to me that the different 
groups were conversing on the subject of the essay. The Archbishop was more 
natural and amiable, too, than usual. It was fortunate that the Archbishop and 
Dickenson being placed behind me, I did not see them until I had read a con- 
siderable way, or I might unconsciously have pitched my voice with reference 
to them, and the little circle about the chair. As it was every word was distinctly 
heard, I believe, by every person in the room, and there was none of the moving 
from one room to another of restless and inattentive persons to distract me.” 


It is curious to observe a literary man’s boyhood, and trace in it the 
germ of his various idiosyncracies, and the circumstances which give their 
impress to his life and character. We seldom have materials for such 
investigations; but in this case we have before us an autobiography of 
early life. Dr. Wills was a younger son of Thomas Wills, of Wills Grove, 
who was descended from a Cornish gentleman, one of Mountjoy’s captains, 
and himself the principal squire in the county of Roscommon, colonel of the 
militia and master of the hounds. He suddenly became stone blind at 
the head of his table, while entertaining the county hunt; and died a 
year afterwards in 1792. His first wife was a Miss Talbot, of Mount 

* Talbot ;+ the second, Dr. Wills’s mother, Miss Browne, of Moyne. On 
his death, James Wills, then an infant, was entrusted to his grandmother 
Browne, one of the elder branch of Oranmore and Browne, which had 
again, in her person, mingled with the younger branch of Moyne.t She 
was a sister of Field-Marshal Browne, who was killed at the battle of 
Prague, and mother of Count Valentine Browne, and Captain John 
-Browne of the Irish brigade. 

Mrs. Browne idolized her little son; and the tenantry paid him the 
feudal deference which was accorded in those days to even the youngest 
member of the “ould stock,” and especially to the family of the land- 
lord, who was still regarded somewhat in the relationship of a feudal 
chieftain ; the consequence was, that when the child grew to be seven or 





* Provost of Dublin University, 

+ The son by this marriage married a co-heiress ‘of Lord Mount Sandford, and, on¥suc- 
ceeding to the estates, appended to his own the name of Sandford. 

t Notwithstanding the commonness of the name Browne, the families of Carrabrown 
Castle and Moyne have a most distinguished joint lineage. Their ancestor was Geoffrey Le 
Brun, Count of Marche in Poiiou, who came over with William I., and whose son married 
Isabel of Angouleme, widow of King John. The third in descent settled in Ireland in 1185, 
receiving wide lands after the battle of Athenry, when the native power went down, and 
his son built Carrabrown Castle, still the seat of the Lords Oranmore and Browne. The 
younger branch had, at the time we write of above, been resident at Moyne for two or three 
generations. 
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eight years of age, he had acquired the most exalted ideas of his own con- 
sequence. It was soon, however, to receive a rude shock. His mother 
had married again, a gentleman of some position, but of damaged fortunes 
—a Mr. O’Conor. The boy was brought home to Miltown, the mansion 
of his stepfather, against whom he had already been prejudiced by 
the comments of his grandmother and her friends. 

Dr. Wills has left an interesting and amusing account of his early 
life, from which we learn that a desperate struggle ensued between his 
high sense of his own importance, and Mr. O’Conor’s profane severity. 
The horsewhip of the latter, and the English governess’s birch rod, at 
length won the day; but not before the young rebel had actually put 
himself under the conduct of a beggar woman, with a brood of ragged 
children, who promised to take him to his grandmother Browne. Fortu- 
nately he had not proceeded more than two or three miles upon the 
road, when he was intercepted and brought back by one of the tenantry. 
Shortly after, the English governess committed indiscretions for which 
she was summarily dismissed, and from this event a happier life dated. 

As Dr. Wills says: “ My condition soon changed, and life became a 
period of enchantment. My happiness was that of perfect freedom—my 
tastes were such as to give no trouble or cause of offence. An intense 
sympathy with wild bees, birds, and even trees, and an extreme love of 
visionary musing in the woods became, for a season, the passions of my 
heart. Every spot I was wont to haunt received a colouring from my 
thoughts and feelings, and every addition to my knowledge became in 
some way woven into the brilliant tissue of an existence which, if it 
were to be the life of this world, man’s condition might be called 
angelic.” 

The reign of a tutor named Conolly soon commenced, and by its light 
restraint rather added to the zest with which the boy pursued his wood- 
land quest after birds and bees. Mr. Conolly was a universal genius, and 
his talents for painting portraits and signboards, watchmaking, fiddling, 
and singing brought him greatly into requisition in the neighbourhood, 
and relieved his pupils of much of his attention. He seems to have been 
previously in some degree implicated in rebellious plots, and perhaps his 
residence at Miltown was the origin of suspicions which involved Mr. 
O’Conor. One night the house was surrounded by cavalry, and both 
the master of the house and Conolly were arrested on a charge of high 
treason, and carried off to the garrison town of Athlone. It appeared 
that secret information had been given to the general commanding the 
district, that Mr. O’Conor had a company of rebels drilled nightly by 
French officers, who were concealed upon the roof of his house. The 
groundlessness of the accusation was soon proved, and the prisoners 
were released; but Mr. O’Conor demanded a court-martial, by which 
he was formally acquitted of all suspicion. Whether in consequence 
of this, or not, Conolly ceased to be tutor. 

Other tutors at Miltown were followed by a delightful period of semi- 
idleness. Thomas, the elder of the lads under Mr. O’Conor’s care, was 
sent to an English school. James had reached the dignity of a grey 
pony, and was now trusted to ride considerable distances, and often made 
the bearer of confidential messages. In consequence, however, of some 
slight illness it was advised and secretly determined that he should be 
sent to school at the sea-side; and one morning Mr. O’Conor mounted 
his horse, and James Wills his grey pony. Mile after mile was left 
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behind, and they came at nightfall to an inn where the boy’s luggage 
had previously been forwarded. The next day brought the equestrians 
to Dublin, and their destination then turned out to be Dr. Miller’s 
famous school at Blackrock. 

Here among his new companions the boy’s unbroken temper was soon 
discovered; he was insultingly called “the Connaught bull,” and the 
comparison to this small but savage animal excited the ire of the child, 
accustomed to the reverence formerly shown by the Irish peasantry to 
every member of the squire’s family. He challenged and fought one boy 
after another, until he could no longer stand, and was carried to bed in a 
most battered and exhausted condition. 

During the short period of his continuance at Dr. Miller’s school he 
became a great favourite with the boys, and was elevated into the position 
of poet-laureate of the school, and leader in every kind of mischief and 
frolic. Notwithstanding this, he was one of the two or three lads fre- 
quently invited to his schoolmaster’s parties, principally on account of 
his proficiency in dancing. 

Before leaving Blackrock he had a remarkable escape. Leaning with 
his forehead against a pane of glass in the school-room window, he was 
watching some pistol practice below. Suddenly a companion called him, 
“ Wills!” and then when he came it was the old joke, ‘“‘ Where would 
ce have been, Wills, if I had not called you?” Where indeed? A 

ullet had, in the moment he was away, passed through the very spot 
in the pane of glass where his forehead had a moment before been 
ressed. 
r On his return home he was now, for the first time, intrusted with a gun. 
The effect of absence had been a step in life. Dr. Wills says: “I cannot 
forget the delight of my earliest lonely walks over the hills, full of ex- 
pectation and the fascination of the spirit of adventure. My feeling was 
a sympathy with savage life, something of what may be felt in reading 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ or some of Cooper’s forest and prairie scenes of 
hunter life—love of freedom and trackless wandering. I did not care to 
look for the usual game, but followed the plover and wild duck, and 
whatever was hardest to come at 

“IT now began to be sensible of a uniform elevation of spirits, and a 
craving for bodily effort which never rested but in sleep. It found vent 
in running, leaping, and climbing. Of fatigue I was quite incapable, and 
performed feats of pedestrianism which were quite beyond my powers in 
after years, when I had grown much more strong. This I account for by 
the unusual excitement to which I was then subject, a flow of animal 
spirits amounting to wildness.” 

Dr. Wills thinks that although this wild recklessness of spirits has an 
influence contrary to vicious habits, it leads to an impatience of sober 
study, and in his case produced an unfavourable impression upon 
strangers, from which he suffered in after years injurious consequences. 
Practical joking and mischief got him into many a scrape. At the same 
time he excited almost more annoyance by his philosophical spirit, and by 
standing up with the zeal of a martyr for “ right reason.” He was often 
authoritatively silenced by his stepfather, who would say that the boy had 
talk enough for twenty lawyers. ; 

It was now resolved by the higher powers that the reign of tutors 
should recommence, and the elder of the brothers, Tom, was brought 
home once more from England, and by bis perfect English accent, gentle- 
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manly manners, dress, and intense civilization, excited an impression of 
great awe in the breast of his junior. 

To the University of Dublin the two lads, Thomas and James, were 
now shortly transported, the date of their entrance being Nov. 1, 1809, 
when the subject of our memoir took a high place. Dr. Wills says, “1 
can well recall the peculiar sense of a change of mind, slightly trenching 
on my personal identity, as I for the first time crossed the college courts 
in cap and gown.” He pays a high tribute of respect and affection to 
the tutor under whom they entered, Dr. Wall, the famous Hebrew scholar. 
The brothers entered as fellow-commoners; a grade of students who 
dine at the fellows’ table, enjoy peculiar indulgences and privileges, 
have a shorter course to the degree, and are designated in calling the 
roll, &c., as ‘“ Mr. re 

Thomas Wills had just come of age, and was plentifully supplied with 
money ; and the wine parties and continual society of his friends, ban- 
ished studious pursuits, and prevented the fulfilment of high resolves of 
winning collegiate distinction. It must be said, however, that this idle- 
ness was of a refined and intellectual description, and did not degenerate 
into the drunkenness and riot which are covered by the cloak (palliated) 
of collegiate custom. The friends who met at their rooms were the most 
distinguished men of their class. John Sydney Taylor, afterwards editor 
of the Morning Herald, and a rising barrister in London, and George 
Downes, well known as a minute and general student in recondite branches 
of literature, were Dr. Wills’s principal companions at this period. 

An extreme love of conversational discussion was the characteristic of 
the circle ; and what his step-father had described as “enough talk for 
twenty lawyers,” made the younger of the brothers Wills the Mercurius 
of the party. This was, indeed, through life the chief use of his intellec- 
tual powers; for hours he would pour out a flow of the most interesting 
and subtle discussion, of wonderful range and interest, which never 
wearied, but was the most delightful and wholesome exercise for the mind 
of the listener. How many volumes would those enchanting essays and 
disquisitions fill, which daily, in after life, kept his children and friends 
listening with unflagging interest through long evenings till the face of 
the speaker was lost in the darkness, in which it still seemed to be made 
visible by his words :— 





“——. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 
From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face.” 


It was, indeed, the talent of a Coleridge, which scattered about clouds 
of brilliant thoughts, images, ideas, and suggestions never written down, 
and which heeded not who heard them, but emanated naturally and with- 
out effort. None could rate him at his true worth, who had not sat in 
the magic circle of his conversation, in which such men as Chief Justice 
Bushe, himself so fascinating a converser, owned him to be unmatched. 
In college it was, as we have said, a source of idleness, and led to much 
waste of time, not only among the philosophers of the class, but in general 
Dublin society, in which he now began to mingle extensively. deed 
27 
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his metaphysical idiosyncracy for a while underwent an eclipse in the 
lighter pursuit of gallantry. 

But we must here allow Dr. Wills to give evidence for himself: 
“ Notwithstanding my habits of extreme idleness (to which athletic 
exercises contributed), I was not addicted to the practice of any vice; 
nor was I guilty of any of those acts which are commonly the objects of 
social disapprobation ; a love of the society of virtuous women, and close 
association with the most virtuous and rational young men, both tended 
to keep me out of the way of evil; and notwithstanding by far too great 
a flow of animal spirits, I was of habits too thoughtful and observant, 
not to have apprehended the pernicious, disgusting, and dangerous 
accompaniments and consequences of vice. This was the aspect in which 
at the time I sawit. But I was often carried into extravagances of 
manner and language which, in those who were entire strangers, created 
a bad impression I felt the impossibility of living out of the 
circle of youthful life ; laughing, trifling, discussing were my occupations, 
a little qualified by intervals of youthful observation and a large infusion 
of the moralizing habit.” Dr. Wills says that, when thrown upon himself 
for amusement, his chief resource was castle building, and that this had 
the remarkable effect of impelling him to study, to assist his conceptions, 
and that he read history with greater interest as being himself combined 
vm the subject, engaged in it as the warrior or the statesman of the 

our. 

A change now occurred in his college life. Thomas, the elder brother, 
in the middle of his second year, resolved to pursue the University 
course no further, gave up his rooms and sold his expensive furniture 
and horses. 

Mr, Wills’s allowance now became so irregular, on the ground that his 
brother’s affairs were embarrassed, that he had to give up his college 
rooms, and suffer the utmost privations in silence. At the end of two 
years he found out that he had been deceived, and that the statements 
made to him, unknown to his brother, were false. 

We may here briefly state circumstances which gradually developed, 
and completely altered, Mr. Wills’s worldly position and prospects. He 
had a charge of £200 a year on his brother’s property ; but the latter, on 
coming of age, was induced to sign papers, without acquainting himself of 
their contents, by which he saddled his property with his stepfather’s 
debts. In course of time creditors sent in their claims, which he refused 
to meet, and spent two years in the Marshalsea prison. At last he was 
induced to sell his estate, and pay off debts and law expenses amounting 
to £24,000. The younger brother signed a consent to the sale, on the 
understanding that he was still to receive his allowance. 

However, long imprisonment and the sense of wrong working upon a 
morbid disposition, made Mr. Thomas Wills insane: he distrusted every 
one, and at last collecting all his remaining property together, he sailed for 
America, taking with him, it was supposed, £15,000; and, from after investi- 
gation, there was good reason to suppose that he was murdered by his valet, 
either on the journey, or after his arrival in America. The result to Mr. 
James Wills was that he was deprived of his patrimony, and left wholly 
unprovided for: his lot in life was completely changed, and he had hence- 
forth, with a proud and independent spirit, to battle against poverty by 
his own unaided exertions. tn these altered circumstances, which obliged 
him to embrace the church as his profession, instead of the bar, his 
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talents and ready pen might have advanced him to high preferments, 
under a Whig Government. He received intimations that if he would 
embrace that side in politics, he might look to certain advancement ; but 
although not extreme in his views, he never allowed self-interest to swerve 
him from his path.° He maintained his consistency to the end, and 
patiently bore the hardships and privations, incident to such a course. 

Having dismissed this subject, we may revert to his college life. 

About this time long continued success in passing examinations without 
opening a book, ended in one of those mischances which sometimes come 
so fortunately to move, by mortification, those who cannot be stirred up 
by the desire of success. The consequence was a long vacation spent in 
the deserted college, a severe masterful study of the course, and valde in 
omnibus at the next examinations. 

This was the beginning of a more useful application of his talents. He 
entered the Historical Society, which is as widely known as the University 
of Dublin itself, and has a more distinguished history and more widespread 
fame than any other debating society in the kingdom. It is a society 
which forms rather a supplement to the University, than a part of 
it, and is calculated to call out the intellectual faculties which the 
academic course of studies may have failed to excite into activity. Mr. 
Wills found in this arena, the necessity of being furnished with the 
knowledge derived from reading: and how ill-matched is the mind poised 
upon its own pinions alone, however wide and strong they may be, to meet 
those in shock of conflict, who rest upon the terra firma of extensive 
knowledge. 

The young student now devoted the whole force of his mind, formerly 
spent upon speculation, abstraction, moral obligation, intellectual faculties, 
to the acquisition of a wide range of knowledge and acquired thought. A 
note-book in which he kept a memorial of the books read and mastered at 
this time, and in several succeeding years, is a perfect marvel, the cata- 
logue of an extensive and varied library. There was scarcely any branch 
of knowledge with which, in after life, Dr. Wills did not seem to have 
made some acquaintance. He could devour a book of the most abstract 
and difficult science, for instance, with the pleasure and ease with which 
other men read a novel; the greatest amusement to him was to solve 
some difficult mathematical problem; and as an intimate friend of Sir 
William Hamilton, and Professor MacCullagh, he was able to enter with 
them into most abstruse researches, although only himself one who read 
science as a pastime. 

The Historical Society now immediately led him to the study of 
history, politics, social science, and literature. He obtained the Oratory 
Medal without conscious exertion. The competition was very consider- 
able during the thirteen weeks that made the term. Some spoke every 
night, but they so divided the vote that each obtained too few to excite 
much apprehension. He spoke, therefore, but four times, and was ina 
considerable majority of votes at the end of the term. In the succeeding 
term he was asked to pronounce the closing address, but being prevented 
by circumstances from doing so, it was spoken by Charles Wolfe. We 
may here say, that Dr. Wills’s powers as a public speaker would in a 
legal or parliamentary sphere, have obtained the highest recognition. His 
lot was to be a clergyman in obscure parishes, where the few parishioners 
barely gave occasion for a formal service; and his sermon consisted of a 
short written discourse—often a delightful exercise for the —- of his 
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hearers, who sometimes, however, found the ideas above their heads. 
Few, if any, occasions occurred during his life, in which he had to speak in 
ublic. 
. We can, however, recall one, when in old age he was present at a 
supper of the College Historical Society, which followed an opening 
meeting. His speech, in which he compared himself to the knight 
Nestor, who had outlived three generations of articulately speaking men, 
excited the surprise and enthusiasm of the young men present, and drew 
flattering compliments from Chief Justice Whiteside, who had spoken 
reviously, and with whom he had dared to cross his disused blade; but 
it had indeed lost none of its brilliancy and keenness. - In conversation 
only had his powers as a speaker scope; but it must have been ordered 
for the best that, as to the public exercise of the faculty, he should possess 
his gift in silence. 

The pages of Dr. Wills’s reminiscences are filled with some very warm 
descriptions of his friends in the Historical Society. Charles Wolfe 
was an affectionate and intimate companion. He was the author of 
the well-known poem, “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” which was 
composed on an evening they were together, and read verse by verse as 
it was written. His character was most simple, enthusiastic, and loving. 
He would, doubtless, as Dr. Wills says, have been great as a poet, had 
he been spared to this world. ‘ But his lot was higher; he lives in 
a better, and his memory is‘ preserved among the purest and brightest 
recollections of the few of his surviving friends who yet remain.” 

The closest of Dr. Wills’s friends was John Anster, the successful 
translator of “ Faust.” Their intimacy was “ closer than brotherhood,” and 
ended only with life. We may here quote the conclusion of the words 
in which Dr. Wills in other years, when friendship had stood the test of 
time, dedicated one of his works to Dr. Anster; and a few words of reply, 
which we happen to have lit upon in their correspondence :— 


“It gives me a more lively and immediate satisfaction to feel that both your 
children and mine—who will think of both of us, when we shall only remain to 
them, in the memory of the past and the trust of the future—will set a value on 
this testimony of the many years of unimpaired friendship which has existed 
between their parents. It is also an unfeigned satisfaction to have this opportunity 
of recording the unqualified sentiment of preference and respect I have always 
felt for the character which you have uniformly sustained in all the higher and 
more substantial relations of life; your zeal and truth as a friend; your high 
and fastidious principle as a gentleman, and your pre-eminent talent in every 
branch of literature which you have at any time tried. 

“T remain, my dear Anster, 
“ Yours, ever sincerely and affectionately, 


7 “James WILLS. 
“ Suirville, Waterford, May 12th, 1845.” 


“My pean Witrs,—I have this instant at post hour got your proof of the 
dedication. I have only time to téll you (to-day) that it has brought tears to 
my v= which have been dry I know not how long. 

“I must conclude, there not being a minute. God Almighty bless you. 

“Ever. J. A.” 


At this time Mr. Wills was prevented from entering his name at 
King’s Inns by being swindled out of a hundred pounds of his step- 
brother's. Rather than allow his misfortune to be known, he gave him 
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£40 which he had received to pay his fees, and made the swindler dis- 
gorge the remaining £60 under the threat of a duel next morning. Two 
of life’s most precious years were lost by this circumstance. The follow- 
ing letter gives an idea of his random life at this period, and also throws 
light on the Maturin affair, for the date of the post-mark is 1821, the 
year in which the “ Universe” was published— 


“ Wednesday. 

“My pear Anster,—I got your letter and the lay sermon (for which a 
thousand thanks), from Massey, with whom I am very much pleased, as he is 
sensible, well disposed, and I think very innocent. And you may depend I will 
lose no opportunity of showing him attention. I hope the state of confusion 
that the county of Limerick is said to be in does not interfere with your studious 
intents; though by your own account I fear that you are reading too much ‘for 
your health. I am nearly as idle as is possible—that is, I only read from impulse 
and for amusement, when I am sick of the active idleness of Dublin. The 
perfect uncertainty of my destination deprives me of all’ motives as my name 
is not yet on the books and, I begin to think, never will. My article is ready. 

“Poor Maturin has been obliged to abscond from creditors; nobody knows 
whither, as yet. They are talking of a subscription in his behalf—but seem to 
be afraid of hurting his feelings; I believe he would rather have the subscrip- 
tion than the compliment. 

‘Lady M—— is chuckling over the failure of the Quarterly Review ; she tells 
every one that they had a review prepared when her letter to the reviewers 
came out; in which, finding themselves confuted by anticipation, they stopped 
the press for a day to get up a new article; and finding nothing to attack in her 
book, vented their malignity upon the advertisements— What a triumph !’ 

* IT have had an evening with Moore, he is completely the minstrel; there is a 
magical effect in his own songs sung by himself that I could never have conceived 
from anything I ever read or heard—something superior to eloquence—that his 
verses have not, until they come from himself; but retain for ever after. He 
was but three days here—incog.'—but as he is free from his difficulties, will 
return next month. 

“Have you had a letter from Coleridge, or have you written tohim? His lay 
sermon has given me pleasure of the highest kind. It was a journey through a 
new country, where the want of an exact and settled route is compensated by an 
endless and strangely beautiful diversity of prospect. The discussion on the 
subject of mysteries among the notes is very interesting and surprisingly clear ; 
considering that the intellectual faculty he speaks of is but little developed in the 
generality even of thinking men, and has not, of course, its system of appropriate 
language. Indeed, I was constantly afraid that the next step of the argument 
should be into pure algebraic symbols. On the subject itself, I have had some 
and have more, thoughts; which are (luckily for you) too heavy for epistolary 
communication. 

“When you have written to Ebony, let me know. Is there any chance of 
your coming among us this winter? I have called two or three times on O’Brien 
without seeing him. 

“T am, dear Anster, yours truly, 
“J. Wits, 7, Hardwicke-place.” 


Mr. Wills now found means to go to London and enter as a student 
of the Middle Temple; but, unfortunately, here his autobiography ends, 
and our materials must be drawn from recollection. His life was one of 
severe study, and he obtained in two years a mastery of the principles of 
the law which he never afterwards lost. He would undoubtedly have 
made a great lawyer, if he had not been destined for a country clergy- 
man. During this time, in addition to his legal studies, he read a con- 
siderable number of theological works in order to make up his mind as 
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to the truth of revealed religion. For a time, he was subject to con- 
siderable doubts, and he resolved, once for all, to settle them by a thorough 
examination of the arguments advanced upon both sides of the question. 
He determined not to reopen the question again, but through life to adhere 
to his decision, whichever way it might then fall. He read the works of 
Paine, Hume, and the other principal infidel writers; and on the side of 
faith, Butler, Paley, and others. He then weighed their arguments against 
each other, and became, as the result, a firm believer in Christianity, which 
he afterwards defended with his pen in the “ Philosophy of Unbelief,” and in 
his Donellan Lectures on the “ Antecedent Probabilities of Christianity.”* 

His life in London was the grave and secluded life of a student, and 

ey contained but little of incident. Another misfortune, resem- 
ling that which had delayed his first entering at King’s Inns, prevented 
him, at the last moment, when he had kept all his terms, and acquired a 
thorough mastery of law, from being called to the bar. His desk, con- 
taining a large sum of money, was stolen. And he would not apply 
to his brother for more. He, consequently, returned to Dublin, again 
baffled in his design of entering the legal profession. And now his 
prospects were clouded by the misfortunes of his brother Thomas. 
hen Mr. James Wills returned from London, ready to be called to 
the bar, his elder brother’s misfortunes were beginning, and he was 
wr obliged for the time entirely to give up the idea of being 
ed. 

Other circumstances now gave a new direction to his life. He devoted 
himself to literature, and contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine and other 
periodicals. His poetry, in detached pieces, began to see the light, and 
acquired for him, in the literary circles of Dublin, the title of “ Wills the 
Poet.” Several poetical pieces, including a poem of some length, called 
“The Court of Darkness,” appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

It was at this time that he formed an attachment to a niece of Chief 
Justice Bushe. The family made it a condition of marriage, that he 
should enter the Church as a profession. The condition, so far as worldly 
affairs went, was a most unfortunate and mistaken one. It was supposed 
that the Chief Justice would be able to procure him a living from the 
Government of the day; but he was not one to press for favours. 
The Chief did however ask, and a promise was given, but before it 
could be fulfilled the Government changed for one with which he had no 
influence, 

But although in the Church Mr. Wills never enjoyed affluence, and on 
the other hand endured many years of bitter poverty; it was a choice 
which he never regretted, and for which, in his latest years, he was 
profoundly thankful. He had in all his struggles the truest and best of 
wives, whom he loved to the last day of his life with the romantic 
devotion of a lover and a poet. Her love of poetry, and appreciating 
sympathy with his literary tastes, made her in the solitude of a lonely 
country curacy his all-suflicient society. He read to her everything that 
he wrote in prose or verse, and derived much assistance from her advice 
and encouragement. 


* He was chosen by Chief Justice Bushe to edit his posthumous work, ‘‘ Summary View 
of the Evidences of Christianity,” in which this great judge delivers, as it were, a charge 
upon evidence, Dr. Wills contributing the preface and notes. ‘‘ An excellent book,” writes 
the Atheneum, 1845. 987. 
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We have before us now some letters, which, in faded ink, tell of a most 
tender love, and deeply touching expressions of protest at the privations 
which she endured, owing to their struggling circumstances. It was onl 
by the greatest economy that the daily wants were met, and afterwards 
their children sent to school and university, by almost superhuman self- 
denial. But, notwithstanding, we believe that Mr. Wills’s life was a 
happy one, for he was too manly much to heed privations, and in his 
affections he was fortunate beyond the ordinary lot. The following lines 
expressed his life-long feelings :— 


“To KaTHARINE. 

“ Believe not I forget thee: not for one 
Dark moment has my breast been so abandoned 
By that fixed consciousness, that with its life 
So long hath been as one. Away from thee, 
My heart is self-divided, ever seeking 
The loadstar of its plighted faith ; unchanged 
By time or distance: and my steps forlorn, 
Whether they move in sunshine or in gloom, 
Are weary ever till they turn to thee. 
Through every scene companion of my way, 
In thee all cares find rest, all sorrows soothing— 
For thee all joys are treasured up untasted, 
As scattered sweets which the home-loving bee 
Hoards for its mossy dwelling far away.” 


Mr. Wills was married in 1822, and he remained in Dublin until 1838. 
During those years he did occasional clerical duty, but followed literature 
as a profession, and was, as we have said, a principal contributor to the 
Dustin Universtry Macazine. He was also a contributor to the Dublin 
Penny Journal, which has a considerable value in the book market owing 
to the distinguished men who wrote for it, and the scarceness of the work. 
Mr. Wills assisted the late Ceesar Otway in starting an Irish Quarterly 
Review. The numbers which appeared were remarkably successful; but 
@ move was made by Archbishop Whately to get the management into 
his own hands; and to prevent this from taking place, the next number 
was not allowed to appear. 

Mr. Wills was now recommended by his friends to accept a sole charge 
in the diocese of Ossory, where he went to reside at the Glebe House, 
which was named Suirville, situated on the banks of the beautiful river 
Suir, equally distant from Carrick and Waterford. On the opposite bank 
of the river, which is here about a quarter of a mile in width, is Curragh- 
more, the demesne of the Marquis of Waterford, with its soft bosoms of 
wooded hills, and the Comragh mountains dimly fill up the horizon 
beyond. Here Dr. Wills had leisure to follow his literary pursuits. In 
this retirement were written the “Lives of Illustrious Irishmen,” and 
his work on the “ Philosophy of Unbelief.” 

In 1835 he revisited London, and put the latter work into the hands 
of Fellowes, the publisher, to whom he received a recommendation from 
Archbishop Whately. The manuscript was referred to Dr. Hinds (after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich), who recommended Fellowes to purchase it, 
saying, “that it would become popular, notwithstanding its logical intri- 
cacies.”” The “ Philosophy of Unbelief” was afterwards published in 
America, and has been considered, by competent judges, a work of great 
depth and logical power. 
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Suirville was not many miles distant from Kilmurry, the residence of 
Chief Justice Bushe, and afforded frequent opportunies for intercourse, 
which was a most delightful break upon the loneliness of a remote country 
parish. 

This curacy, to which he was afterwards appointed vicar (1846), was 
a sinecure, as there were no Church of England parishioners. However, 
Mr. Wills’s legal knowledge, and the medical skill which Mrs. Wills had 
acquired, and which daily brought scores about the door, often from dis- 
tant parts of the country, made both of them useful and popular. The 
simple and lovable peasantry showed their affection and gratitude by 
coming in a body to reap and gather in the harvest without wages; and 
when Mr. Wills was appointed (1849) to the better living of Kilmacow, 
the farmers of the country round spontaneously sent their horses and 
carts and removed all his effects in one journey. Here, in this benefice, 
to which he was promoted by his old friend, Bishop O’Brien, of Ossory, in 
better circumstances, able to receive his friends, with a good glebe and 
excellent garden, in which he took great delight, loving to dig and to 
make friendship with the robins, Mr. Wills spent some very bright years. 
They were clouded, however, by the loss of his daughter, the eldest of 
four surviving children, in 1850. 

In the years 1855-6, Dr. Wills, who had now taken the degree of D.D., 
was appointed by the Board of Trinity College, Donellan Lecturer in 
the University of Dublin, and delivered a course of lectures, which was 
published by the University, on the “ Antecedent Probability of the 
Christian Religion.” 

In was, perhaps, in consequence of the distinction which this work 
procured for its author, that he was selected as one of several distinguished 
Irishmen, of whom Bishop Alexander was also one, to contribute essays 
to the Dustin University MaGazing, the intention being that at the end 
of a year the series be collected and published under the title of ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews.” Dr. Wills contributed a paper, entitled ‘Other Worlds,” 
on the question of their plurality. In the time while this series was 
passing through the Magazine, the famous “Essays and Reviews” were 
published in England, and acquired such an evil fame, that it was con- 
sidered inexpedient to issue a volume which might be expected, being 
similar in its plan, to be similar in its tendencies. 

In 1860, Dr. Wills was further promoted to the living of Attanagh, and 
the change was very beneficial to his health, which had been for some 
time previously declining. His latest days were devoted to a work on 
the evidences of Christianity, in which he felt a most intense interest and 
enthusiasm; but it was not the will of God that he should complete it, 


or advance it to such a stage that it could be made use of for publication 
—the intent was, no doubt, accepted— 


= God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts.” 





After a preliminary attack of paralysis, from which he seemed to a 
great degree to recover, he had another stroke, of which he died, in the 
close of 1868. 

Dr, Wills was a man of a proud and quick temper, combined with 
great gentleness and warmth of affection. His notions of honour were 
so chivalrous as to be out of date. He was also a man of great personal 
courage, of which we may give one or two illustrations :— 
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One evening, as he was sitting in his study, with the window open, a 
body of “ Whiteboys ” surrounded the house which belonged to an un- 
popular landlord,‘and of which Dr. Wills had consented to take charge 
for a time, in return for the convenience of the occupation. The White- 
boys sent in, through the open window, a large dog which accompanied 
them. Dr. Wills took up his gun, and jumped out after the dog, which 
he shot in the middle of the men; and as they gathered round it, swear- 
ing, he cocked the other barrel, and walked into the midst of them, say- 
ing, that “If it had been the dog’s master he would have served him in 
* the same manner.” 

Another instance of personal “ pluck” was afforded in a contested 
election in the Queen’s county, in which Dr. Wills’s carriage was smashed 
to pieces with stones, and he received a severe injury on the head, but 
insisted on going on, covered with blood, to record his vote for the candi- 
date to whom he had promised his support. 


THE POET TO HIS PEN. 


My wearied Quill, thy toil hath made thee 
Rufile all thy languid wing, 

And wearied too’s the hand that bade thee 
Work—of play now take thy fling! 

Aye! thou and I shall rest together, 
Reap the joys of idle days, 

Improvident of wintry weather, 
Slipping into reckless ways ; 

Unconscious which side of the shilling 
Right or wrong may chance to be, 

We shall spend, and cease from filling 
Coffers with the hoarded fee ; 

And careless of the faithful penny 
We shall trust the fickle pound, 

Nor heed the “‘ wisdom of the many ” 
Which the “ wit of one” hath found; 

Well knowing that the rosebuds blossom 
For a day, the morn to fade, 

We shall pluck, nor let winds toss 'em, 
Ere the debt of beauty's paid. 

Thy ruffled plumage then composing, 
Dress thee for vacation sweet, 

For thou and I shall go a-Maying 
In some sleepy green retreat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


To the odious list of vices with 
which Julius II. dishonoured the 
eee, we may add, observes 

osheim, “the most savage ferocity, 
the most audacious arrogance, the 
most despotic vehemence of temper, 
and the most extravagant and fren- 
etic passion for war and bloodshed. 
His whole pontificate was one con- 
tinued scene of military tumult; 
nor did he suffer Europe to enjoy 
@ moment’s tranquillity as long as 
he lived. We may easily imagine 
the miserable condition of the 
Church under a Vicar of Christ, 
who lived in camps, amidst the 
din of arms, and who was ambitious 
of no other fame than that which 
arose from battles won and cities 
laid desolate. Under such a pontiff, 
all things must have gone to ruin; 
the laws must have been subverted, 
the discipline of the Church de- 
stroyed, and the genuine lustre of 
true religion entirely effaced.”— 
Eccles. Hist., 16th Cent., book. iv. 
sec. i. chap. i. 

On his accession to the tiara, 
October, 1503, Julius found the 
Papal treasury entirely exhausted, 
notwithstanding the vast contribu- 
tions and exactions that flowed into 
it from all parts of Western Chris- 
tendom. His mind was full of 
daring projects; but without allies, 
and destitute of resources, his 
ambitious spirit had to endure 
the mortification of an enforced 
quietude. For the space of three 
years he chafed under the re- 


straints imposed by his necessities, © 


but all the while he was _prepar- 
ing for the great enterprises that 


occupied his mind. By retrench- 
ing all avoidable expenses, and 
practising the most rigid parsi- 
mony, he accumulated during those 
years a sum sufficiently great to 
embolden him in disclosing his bel- 
licose policy. 

His first attempt to carry his 
ambitious designs into execution, 
was directed to the conquest of 
Perugia and Bologna, on the pre- 
tence that they formed parts of 
the ancient possessions of the 
Church! He applied to the King 
of France to assist him, but Louis 
XII. refused, and earnestly depre- 
cated the Pope’s design as calcu- 
lated to involve Italy once more in 
the horrors and calamities of war. 
But the warlike pontiff was not to 
be dissuaded. He assembled a 
Consistory, and declared that he 
was about to march for the recovery 
of Perugia and Bologna with the 
full approbation of the King of 
France, and in confident reliance 
on his promised assistance. When 
Louis XII. heard this, he said, 
alluding to one of the Pope’s in- 
firmities, “Surely his Holiness must 
have indulged, more than usual, his 
love of wine, when he declared what 
must oblige me either to quarrel 
with him, or to countenance an un- 
reasovable undertaking !””— Guic- 
ciard., 1. 7. 

Julius, on the 27th of August, 
1506, marched from Rome on his 
first military expedition. He was 
attended by no less than twenty- 
four cardinals, and his first cam- 
paign was a great triumph, for he 
met with no resistance. Perugia, 
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unprepared for defence, surren- 
dered; and the King of France, 
not wishing to come to an open 
rupture with the Pope, sent some 
troops against Bologna; the city 
capitulated, and Julius made a 
triumphal entry with great pomp 
and military display. 

Success so signal acted as oil to 
the flames of the Pope’s ambitious 
designs and bellicose propensities. 
In February, 1507, he returned to 
Rome, and unmindful of the sup- 

ort he had received from Louis 

IL., commenced negotiations with 
the Emperor and the German 
princes for the purpose of forming 
a confederacy to deprive France of 
her Italian possessions. But owing 
to the prudence of Louis XII., the 
efforts of the pontiff were not suc- 
cessful. 

Julius next directed his aggressive 
policy against “The Queen of the 
Adriatic.” The Venetians were 
then, as regards commercial in- 
dustry, prosperity, and national 
wealth, combined with a high 
spirit of patriotism and indepen- 
dence, the premier State in Italy, 
and had often set the usurping 

retensions of the Papacy at de- 
ance. To effect the total over- 
throw of the prosperous Republic, 
that he might annex coveted por- 
tions of its territories to the States 
of the Church, Julius earnestly 
entered into negotiations with 
France, Germany, and Spain for the 
partition of the Venetian States 
among themselves, and was suc- 
cessful in forming the infamous 
League of Cambray, which was 
settled by a treaty signed on the 
10th of December, 1508. 

The perfidiousness of the policy 
that then ruled the Papacy was 
never more transparent than in 
this transaction. Guicciardini and 
Onuphrius relate that, having ne- 
gotiated the league, Pope Julius 
informed the Venetians of their 
danger, and offered to betray his 
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allies if the Venetians consented to 
his terms! 

Before he signed the treaty, the 
Pope informed the Venetian am- 
bassador at Rome of its contents, 
and offered not to confirm the 
league, but to raise difficulties and 
frustrate it altogether, provided the 
Venetians ceded to him the cities 
of Rimini and Faenza ! 

The Venetian Senate, however, 
rejected the proposed terms, where- 
upon the Pope, in a rage of disap- 
pointment, fulminated a sentence 
of excommunication against them ; 
but they had no fear of mere spiritual 
thunders, and no regard was paid 
to the excommunication save by a 
few monks and friars. 

The Pope also confirmed the 
league by a bull, dated at Rome, 
the 22nd of March, 1508, and the 
exasperated Venetians vented their 
anger, as Bembo relates, in describ- 
ing “the father of the faithful” as 
better qualified for the office of a 
public executioner than for that of 
the pontificate. Non pontifice, ma 
carnefice, d’ogni crudelta maestro.— 
Guicciard., 1.8; Onuphrius’s Life of 
Julius, Raymund ad ann., 1509. 

The war that followed brought 
Venice to the very verge of ruin, 
for it was impossible that so small 
a State, with all its wealth and 
resources, could offer effectual re- 
sistance to the combined arms of 
such powerful Leaguers as Spain, 
France, Germany, and the Pope. 
Had the Leaguers maintained good 
faith with one another, and acted 
in unison and with promptitude, 
Venice, as an independent State, 
would have been blotted from the 
map of Italy! But they did not 
do so, and the salvation of Venice 
was effected by the indecision, sel- 
fishness, and mutual jealousies of its 
enemies. 

The Pope was the first to mani- 
fest perfidy. Driven to bay, the 
Venetians yielded all that the am- 
bitious Pontiff demanded, and sup- 
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plicated bis protection. There can 
be no doubt that, about this time, 
the mind of Julius began to con- 
template the grand scheme of a 
United Italy, under the despotism 
of the Papacy, as under the Cesars 
of old! It was not compatible with 
the realization of this magnificent 
idea that France, Spain, and Ger- 
many should consolidate their 
power over their Italian provinces, 
and, therefore, we find that the 
Pope now laboured as zealously to 
nullify the League, and frustrate its 
aims, as he had intrigued and nego- 
tiated to create it. 

It was a matter of no moment to 
the Pope that the Leaguers had 
solemnly contracted not to conclude 
= separately, but conjointly. 

Vo considerations of treaty engage- 
ments, or of honour, stood in the 
way of his ambitious policy. When 
he thought the moment opportune, 
he turned round, relinquished all 
the solemn engagements contracted 
with his allies, and, exacting great 
concessions from the Venetians, ab- 
solved them from all the anathemas 
he had thundered against them in 
his excommunications, and entered 
into an alliance with them to drive 
the French from Italy ! 

Julius had sufficient art to induce 
Spain to join in this new league, 
being well aware that his idea of a 
united Italy could only be realized 
by playing the ambition of one 
great power against another, while 
he commanded the position and 
“held the stakes.” This new alli- 
ance was called the “Holy League,” 
and the Pope endeavoured to win 
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the Emperor Maximilian to his 
views, and detach him from his 
alliance with France by offering 
him a large sum of money. He 
also sought to induce the city of 
Genoa to revolt against the rule of 
France, and paid great court to 
Henry VIII. of England, in the 
hope that he might be prevailed on 
to join the league, and invade the 
seaboard provinces of France. He 
sent Henry the “‘consecrated rose,” 
anointed with chrism and perfumed 
with musk, and hired 15,000 Swiss 
mercenaries to carry the horrors of 
war into Italian homes.*—Lunig, 
vol. ii, pp. 2002, 2499 ; Rapin, vol. i. 
p- 708. 

As the Duke of Ferrara would 
not renounce his alliance with 
France, the Pope resolved to declare 
war against him, in the hope of 
conquering the Principality and an- 
nexing it to the States of the 
Church. A colourable pretext was 
not wanting. The Pope had salt 
mines at Cervia, and he claimed 
to possess a monopoly of the salt 
supply for all Italy. The Duke of 
Ferrara, on the other hand, had pro- 
lific mines at Commachio, which 
competed with those of the Pope, 
and an arbitrary demand was made 
that they should be closed. After 
some hesitation the Duke, by the 
advice of France, in the hope of 
avoiding war, agreed to close his 
mines; but the Pope desired war, 
and made other demands which the 
Duke could not comply with, and 
so war became inevitable. 

Such was the way in which the 
“ League of Cambray” was broken 


upon his vanity, and promised to deprive the French monarch ‘of the title, Most Christian 


King, and confer it upon him. 


In July, 1513, Henry landed at Calais, and with the aid of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who joined him as a mercenary, and was allowed one hundred ducats a day to defray the 
expenses of his table, got together some 50,000 men, and laid siege to Teroiinne. 

The French, under the Duke de Longueville, in attempting to raise the siege brought on 
a general engagement at a place called Guinegate, on Aug. 16, 1513, which was derisively 
designated The Battle of Spurs, because, as alleged, the French on that disastrous day 


plied their spurs more vigorously than their swords. 
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up, and the “‘ Holy League” formed, 
in consequence of the crooked, 
treacherous, and ambitious policy 
of the Pope. Thus, says the Ger- 
man historian Koblrausch, “in the 
course of a few years friendship 
gave way to hostility, and the latter 
again yielded to the former. Spain, 
for instance, from being at first hos- 
tile had become allied with, but was 
now hostile to, Venice, and through- 
out the whole of this, foul treachery 
appeared to pass for wisdom, whilst 
honour was treated as nothing.” 
The Pope commenced the war 
by excommunicating the Duke of 
Ferrara, and all who adhered to or 
countenanced him. This sweeping 
sentence included the Emperor and 
Louis XII., who were thus virtually 
placed under the anathema of the 
Chureh! But Papal thunder had 
lost its terrors, its lightning was 
scatheless, though the conduct of 
the King of France on this occasion 
shows how deep and grovelling, and 
hard to be eradicated, was the igno- 
rance and superstition that still 


lingered in high places respecting 


the office and pretensions of the 
Papacy. The King sent the Cardi- 
nal of Auch to the Pope, to remon- 
strate against such an unjustifiable 
exercise of pontifical poweras the ex- 
communication involved, but Julius, 
disdaining to reply, sent the cardi- 
nal to a dungeon in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Whereupon the King, 
exasperated and alarmed, assembled 
a council of his clergy at Tours, 
and submitted to them the following 
questions :— 

“‘ Whether the Pope had a right 
to make war, when neither the in- 
terests of religion nor the domains 
of the Church were in danger ? 

“ Whether a prince might seize 
the Ecclesiastical States, in case the 
Pope were his declared enemy, and 
keep temporary possession of them, 
until he should have humbled his 
adversary ? 

“Whether under the same cir- 
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cumstances, a subtraction of obe- 
dience, under certain restrictions, 
were lawful ? 

‘“‘ Whether a prince might defend 
another prince, his ally, against the 
pontifical arms P” 

The French episcopacy and 
clergy of that day, honourably 
distinguished from their servile and 
miracle-mongering successors of the 
present, patriotically answered :— 
“That the King’s arms were just, 
and that the Pope’s were not, and 
that he might proceed to the offen- 
sive part in his own defence.” 
(Mezerai, Abreg. Chron., vol. iv. p. 
453.) This answer removed the 
superstitious scruples of the King, 
and he felt justified in resisting the 
ambitious aggressions of the Pope. 
In a moment of exultant enthu- 
siasm he had a medal designed and 
struck off, bearing the title and 
arms of France and Naples with 
his own portrait, and the significant 
inscription — Perdam Babylonis 
nomen | 

The Pope full of military ardour, 
and impatient for conquest, resolved 
to undertake a winter campaign 
against Ferrara. He commenced 
the siege of Mirandola in December, 
1510, and, as Guicciardini relates, 
took up his quarters in the town of 
St. Felix, a few miles from the 
camp, which he visited daily to 
animate his troops, and urge on the 
siege. One day the celebrated 
Chevalier Bayard laid an ambus- 
cade for his Holiness, and nearly 
succeeded in capturing him. He 
had to fly with all possible speed, 
and just escaped by crossing the 
drawbridge and lending a hand to 
rapidly raise it!—Hist. du Chev. 
Bayard, c. 42; Guicciard., 1. 9. 

he siege advanced but slowly, 
and the Pope resolved to leave St. 
Felix and take up his quarters with 
the besiegers, in order the better 
to stimulate their ardour. He 
discharged all the functions of a 
general, was constantly on horse- 
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back, riding about the lines, not- 
withstanding the intense cold, and 
pressing the siege with all possible 
vigour. Thus Guicciardini relates: 
“ Being tired with the slow progress 
of the siege, which went not to his 
mind (a thing not expected, and 
never known before), the Vicar of 
Christ on earth was there in person 
against a Christian town, and 
though old and sick, was so ob- 
stinate and impetuous in a war that 
he had raised against the Christian 
princes, that nothing was done soon 
enough. He was always calling to 
the captains in a fury, having his 
quarters so near the battery, that 
two men were killed in his kitchen, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances 
the cardinals made to him of the 
disgrace he brought both upon him- 
self and his see.””—L. ix. 

Mirandola gallantly held out till 
the 20th of January, 1511, when 
a breach was made, and the city 
capitulated on favourable terms. 
The martial spirit and impetuosity 
of the Pope would not allow him 
to enter the city, in the ordinary 
way, by one of the gates, but, as- 
cending a scaling-ladder, mounted 
the breach, and entered sword in 
hand as a conqueror ! 

Intoxicated with success he im- 
mediately directed the investment 
of Ferrara, determined on effecting 
its speedy reduction. But the 
Duke made a vigorous and unex- 
— sortie, utterly routed the 

ope’s forces, with great loss, while 


he captured all his baggage and 


artillery. Thus was Infallibility 
signally defeated !— Guicciard., 1.9; 
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Bembo, Hist. Venet. Buonaccorsi in 
Diar.; Brantome, Eloge du Chev. 
Bayard. 

At this time a general desire for 
peace was manifested by all the 
powers, and a Congress was pro- 
posed for the purpose of terminat- 
ing hostilities, and settling all dif- 
ferences amicably. But the Pope 
strenuously opposed such a com- 
promising, though merciful policy. 
It was totally antagonistic to his 
ambitious designs of conquest and 
aggrandizement, which made pacific 
proposals utterly repulsive to him. 
In consequence of his opposition 
the proposed Congress fell through, 
but shortly after disaster over- 
whelmed the Papal arms. The 
Duke of Ferrara obtained a signal 
victory, which compelled Julius to 
abandon all his conquests, while the 
French were equally successful in 
the Romagna. 

Julius was in Bologna when the 
French marched against the city, 
and distrusting the fidelity of the 
inhabitants, he suddenly set out for 
Ravenna with all his court. He 
left the defence of the city to the 
Cardinal of Pavia, while his nephew, 
the Duke of Urbino, commanded an 
army of observation in the vicinity. 
On the approach of the French the 
citizens rose in revolt against the 
Papal authority, and the cardinal 
with difficulty effected his escape. 
The loss of the city, and the dis- 
astera that followed, completed the 
discomfiture of the Papal troops, 
and effectually frustrated all the 
grand ambitious projects of the 
Pope.* 





* When Pope Julius obtained possession of the city of Bologna in 1506, he caused a great 
statue of himself to be cast in bronze by the famous Michael Angelo, at a cost of 5,000 gold 
ducats. This statue, on the surrender of the city to the French in 1511, the populace 
pulled down, dragged it ignominiously through the streets, and finally broke it in pieces, 
which were sent by the French commander to the Duke of Ferrara, who, preserving the 
head, had a cannon cast from the other portions, and called it Julio. 

This statue is said to have been a choice work worthy of its great artist. The Pope was 
represented standing with his right arm fully extended, the hand open and slightly raised 
upward, This attitude was considered equivocal, as it was suitable either for bestowing a 
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The Cardinal of Pavia was one of 
the Pope’s greatest favourites, and 
he proceeded to Ravenna to justify 
his conduct in flying from Bologna. 
As he was on his way to the palace, 
having been invited to dine with 
the Pope, he was met by the Duke 
of Urbino and assassinated. One 
blow of a dagger, and he instantly 
fell dead from his horse. It is 
alleged that Bologna was lost 
through the cowardice of the Duke, 
and that to prevent such a re- 
presentation being made to the 
Pope he assassinated the cardinal. 
Others say, that the Duke had been 
defeated and the city lost by the 
cowardice of the cardinal, and this 
inflamed the Duke to be revenged. 
Guicciardini says that the manifold 
and enormous vices of the cardinal 
richly deserved the worst of deaths, 
but that when the Pope was. in- 
formed of the catastrophe he burst 
into tears, loudly lamenting the loss 
of one who was so dear to him ; the 
more so, that such an act violated 
the ecclesiastical immunity which 
he desired the high dignity of the 
cardinalate should involve — an 
immunity sacrilegiously violated, 
as it were, before his own eyes, and 
by his own nephew. He affected 
great indignation, departed for 
Rome, and threatened to deprive 
his nephew of all his dignities : his 
rage, real or affected, soon subsided. 
He restored the Duke to favour, 
and absolved him in the presence 
of all the cardinals assembled in 
full consistory from the foul crime 
he had committed ! 

It is not our purpose to follow 
this bellicose representative of the 
“ Prince of Peace ” through his tur- 
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bulent and bloody career in all its 
details. So far the pontificate of 
Julius had only been remarkable 
for his grasping ambition, and his 
incessant efforts to gratify it totally 
irrespective of all consequences. At 
last his outrageous proceedings, so 
violent and bloody, caused the King 
of France and the Emperor of 
Germany to regard him as a dis- 
turber of the public peace—a per- 
petual source of strife among Chris- 
tian princes, and a scourge to Italy, 
therefore they concurred in calling 
a general council of the Church 
to depose him! 

Julius, before his election to the 
pontificate, bound himself by oath 
that, if elected, he would, among 
other conditions, convoke a council 
general for the reform of the 
Church within two years from the 
date of his election, and that he 
would make the assembling of such 
councils triennial. This oath was 
administered in conclave to all the 
cardinals, and they swore never to 
absolve themselves from its obliga- 
tions. It is needless to say, the 
oath was never observed. Julius 
totally disregarded it, and this being 
so, we quote its words, which exhibit 
Papal morality in a wonderfully 
creditable light :— 

“ Premissa omnia et singula pro- 
mitto, voveo et juro observare et 
adimplere, in omnibus et per omnia, 
puré et simplicitur et bond fide, 
realiter, et cum effectu perjurii et 
anathematis, a quibus nec me ipsum 
absolvam, nec alieni absolutionem 
committam. Ita me Deus adjuvet,” 
&c.— Beausobre, Hist. Reform, |. 1. 

A number of cardinals, some say 
five, others nine, concurred in con- 





benediction, or hurling an anathema, and there was a discussion as to which was intended. 
On the Pope hearing of it, he said, his arm was raised for both purposes, just as the people 


deserved to be cursed or blessed. 


This statue drew from P. Valeriano the following lines :— 


** Quo quo tam trepidus fugis, Viator, 
Ac si te Furieve, Gorgonesve. 
Aut acer Basiliscus insequantur ? 
Non his Jutivs—at figura Jox1 est.” 
Murat, Annale. d’Ital., vol. x. p. 67 ; Ciacon. in Jul. 11. 
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voking a general council. They 
maintained that as the Church 
evidently required reformation, both 
in its head and members, and as 
this could only be effected by a 
general council which the Pope, 
in violation of his oath, persistently 
refused to assemble, the power of 
convoking a council, necessarily and 
lawfully devolved on them—the 
more so, inasmuch as they acted in 
harmony with and by the authority 
of the Emperor, of the Most Chris- 
tian King, and with the full con- 
currence of the German and French 
clergy. Accordingly, a general 
council was decreed to assemble 
at Pisa on the 1st of September, 
1511. 

The arrangements for the as- 
sembling of this council were con- 
ducted with such prudence and 
secrecy, that Julius remained quite 
ignorant of the cloud that was 
gathering over him, until he was 
ny summoned to appear 

efore it as a delinquent, and abide 
the result of its judgment. 

Julius had not the temperament 
to bear such an indignity patiently. 
To find his authority, as supreme 
pontiff, openly questioned before 
the Christian world, would at any 
time have excited his fiercest in- 
dignation, but the blow came upon 
him with a peculiar poignancy when 
his mind was overwhelmed by the 
military reverses his ambitious policy 
had sustained. A severe attack of 
illness followed, and his life was 
despaired of; but he gradually 
rallied, and on gaining sufficient 
strength, he resolved to summon 
a general council to meet in the 
church of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, in the hope that by so doing 
he would extinguish the council 
convoked to meet at Pisa. 

But in this the Pope was disap- 
pointed. The council assembled 


on the lst of September, 1511, at. 


Pisa, and Bernardo Carvajal, Car- 
dinal of Santa Croce, a man of 


. 
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distinguished literary and political 
abilities, and who held the foremost 
rank in the College of Cardinals, 
was elected president. The Pope, 
in a fury of indignation, denounced 
the council as a schismatic con- 
venticle ; laid the cities of Florence 
and Pisa under interdict; excom- 
municated all who should in any 
way countenance that “execrable 
assembly ;” and in a public con- 
sistory, clothed in his pontifical 
robes, pronounced, with theatrical 
solemnity, a sentence of deposition 
against the cardinals, and all who 
had participated in convoking that 
schismatical conventicle, and thun- 
dered against them all the terrible 
pains and penalties, here and here- 
after, which the Papacy, in the 
plenitude of its power, has the 
privilege of inflicting on schismatics 
and heretics. The interdict, how- 
ever, passed as a brutum fulmen. 
No one paid any attention to it, 
and ‘the offices of religion were 
dispensed as usual. 

Owing to the turbulent state 
of the times, the council —the 
better to secure perfect freedom 
of deliberation— passed an Act 
translating the place of meeting 
from Pisa to Milan. There, in 
their eighth session, on the 21st 
of April, 1512, they solemnly de- 
clared Pope Julius a public enemy, 
a disturber of Christian peace, a 
source of discord among the people 
of God, a rebel to the Church, a 
public incendiary, a blood-thirsty 
tyrant, hardened in his iniquity, 
and incorrigible; pronounced him 
as such, suspended from all spiritual 
and temporal administration of the 
Church, and prohibited the faithful 
of all ranks and professions from 
acknowledging or obeying him. 
The rigid observance of this decree 
the King of France enforced where- 
ever his authority extended.— 
Guicciard., 1. 10. 

The council afterwards, on ac- 
count of an irruption of the Swiss, 
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removed from Milan to Asti, in 
Piedmont, and, subsequently, to 
Lyons in France, but it was finally 


dissolved without baving accom-- 


plished, what it at first proposed— 
a reformation of the Church in its 
head and members. 

The Pope’s council, the 5th 
Lateran, assembled at Rome on the 
3rd of May, 1512. “It is esteemed,” 
says Grier, “the 17th General 
Council by the Church of Rome, if 
that can be called General, which 
only consisted of about 80 bishops 
and 15 cardinals, all Italians of 
the worst description— Vilissima 
sedis Romane mancipia, as they are 
called ; together with a few abbots, 
or principals of the monastic 
orders.” *— Grier’s Gen. Councils, 
p. 257. 

Undismayed by the disastrous 
failures that had heretofore over- 
whelmed all his ambitious schemes, 
the Pope once more embarked in 
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negotiations with the Emperor of 
Germany, for the purpose of form- 
ing a confederacy against his late 
allies, the Venetians, who refused 
to concede all his grasping ambition 
demanded. But while the whole 
powers of the great and active 
mind of the Pope were bent on 
preparations for war, and his as- 
piring soul was inflamed by an in- 
sane ambition, and an insatiable 
thirst for military conquest and 
renown, death opportunely inter- 
vened, and terminated bis turbulent 
and wicked career on the 21st of 
February, 1513. 

Julius undoubtedly possessed 
great mental capacity. He was a 
map, as Bower admits, of extra- 
ordinary parts, of great courage, 
resolution, and constancy, and would 
have deserved the highest commen- 
dations, had he employed his talents, 
as was incumbent on him, in pro- 
moting religion and piety, and re- 


* The Pope, with an impotent audacity, excommunicated the King of France, and placed 
the whole kingdom under interdict, because he harboured the Council of Pisa when it 
removed to Lyons. He assumed to grant a power to every one to make war on France, to 
seize the property of the inhabitants, and indulge in all the licentiousness of war at their 
pleasure. 

‘*The decrees of the Council of Pisa,” says Mosheim, ‘‘ were condemned and annulled in the 
most injurious and insulting terms. This condemnation would, undoubtedly, have been 
followed with the most dire and formidable anathemas against Louis and other princes, had 
not death snatched away this audacious pontiff, in the midst of his ambitious and vindictive 
projects.” 

France had been already expelled from Italy, and we have alluded to the temptation the 
Pope offered to the vanity of Henry VIII. when he sought to entangle him in the meshes of 
the Holy League—that we would deprive the French monarch of the title of Most Christian 
King, and confer it on Henry and bis successors. 

But Mosheim alludes to a far more daring scheme that occupied the Pope’s mind, and, 
which had he lived to carry out, would have flooded Europe with blood—and that was to 
deprive the French monarch not only of the title of Most Christian King, but to bestow 
it, as well as the French Crown, on the King of England! 

Guicciardini says, ‘‘ The rage of Julius against the French knew no bounds. He had made 
a decree in the name of the council (bis own council of Lateran) to transfer the Kingdom of 
France, and the title of Most Christian King, to the King of England. As he was upon the 
point of publishing it, Heaven, taking pity of him and of Christendom, called him out of 
the world :—Concitava il Re d'Inghilterra alla guerra ; alquale harveva ordinato che per 
decreto del Concilio Lateranense se trasferisse il nome del Re Christianissimo ; sopra 
laqual cosa era gia scritta una Bolla, contenendosi in essa medésimamente la privatione della, 
dignita, e del titolo di Re di Francia, concindendo quel Regno a qualunque lo occupasse.— 
Guicciardini, 1. xi. 

There can be no doubt that the Pope played on Wolsey’s ambition, and equally if not 
more so on the vain ambition of Henry VIII. ‘‘He wade the English,” says Mezerai, 
‘*drunk with the vain glory of defending the Holy See, and with the fumes of delicious 
wines of all sorts, with which he had sent them a great ship laden, together with gammons, 
sausages, and spices, to make them relish it the better !”—Abreg. Chron. vol. iv. p. 459. 
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forming the enormous abuses that 
prevailed in the Church. But en- 
tirely neglecting all spiritual con- 
cerns, he made it his whole business 
to extend the temporal empire of 
the Church, by dint of arms, and the 
blood of Christians, acting therein, 
to use the expression of a celebrated 
writer, more like a Sultan of the 
Turks, than as the Vicar of the 
Prince of Peace, and the common 
father of all Christians. Two hun- 
dred thousand persons are said to 
have perished in the wars, carried 
on chiefly at the instigation of this 
furious and bloodthirsty Pope; and 
as many more would have, probably, 
undergone the same fate, had not 
death intervened, and prevented his 
disturbing the repose of Europe any 
longer.” —Bower’s Hist. of Popes, 
vol. vii. p. 398; Mezerai, Abreg. 
Chron., vol. v. p. 117. 

If Julius be considered asa great 
man, observes Guicciardini, “it is 
only by those who, having forgotten 
the right meaning of words, and 
confused the distinctions of a sound 
judgment, conceive that it is rather 
the office of a supreme pontiff to 
add to the dominion of the apostolic 
see by Christian arms and Christian 
blood, than to afford the example 
of a well-regulated life.” —L. xi. 

A French historian, Le Maire, 
says of Julius,—* who being always 
in his armour, as if he would have 
his terrible and warlike actions 
spoken of as those of the great 
Tamerlane, Emperor and Sultan of 
the Tartars, will continually carry 
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on the war, which becomes him as 
little as dancing does a hooded 
monk. Yet he must not expect to 
make a new world wholly monstrous, 
as he is attempting; for hogs will 
always feed on acorns.” 

The most vehement denouncer 
of the wicked course of this pontiff 
is William Budeus, who reprobates 
him as “a bloody leader of gladia- 
tors,’ and represents the grave 
scandal he caused, who, when 
seventy years of age, appeared in 
a warlike habit, while the people 
were going in procession to beg 
peace of God.* 

“He deserted St. Peter’s chair,” 
says Du Plessis, “to take the title 
of Mars, the God of battle, to dis- 
play his three crowns in the field, 
and to sleep in a watch-tower; and 
God knows what a fine figure these 
mitres, crosses, and crosiers made 
fluttering in the camp.” 

The Pope, notwithstanding the 
serious checks and defeats his policy 
of aggrandizement received, never- 
theless was mainly instrumental in 
expelling the French from Italy, 
and his determination was to at- 
tempt the expulsion of the Spanish 
dynasty who ruled in Naples. His 
courtiers bestowed on him the title 
of “Deliverer of Italy,” which flat- 
tered him exceedingly ; but he knew 
it was little better than an empty, 
mocking name, while some of the 
fairest provinces of the country re- 
mained under foreign sovereignty. 
“Tf God give me leave,” said he, in 
a rage one day when allusion was 


* Cum sacerdos septuagenarius Christi, pacis conditoris et parentis Legatus, Bellone, 


sacris operaretir, cui cum generis humani luculento dispendio litare contendebat. 


Idque 


tum, cum profanum vulgus ad delubra pacis et concordia miserabili specie supplicationes 


inibat. 


Enimvero visendum spectaculum, patrem non modo sanctissimum, sed etiam senio 


et canitie spectabilem, quasi ad tumultum Gallicum Bellonw fama suos evocatos cientem, 
non trabea, non augustis insignibus venerandum, non Pontificiis gestaminibus sacro sanctum, 
sed paludamento et cultu barbarico conspicuum ; sed furiali, ut ita dicam, confidentia 
succinctum, fulminibus illis brutis et inanibus lucidum, eminente in truci vultu cultuque 


spirituum atrocitate. 


For much more to the same purport, see F. Illyricus, in the 20th Book of is Catalogus 


testium Veritatis. 
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made to the Spanish dominion,—“ if 
God give me leave, this shall not 
last long.” Italy was to be freed 
from foreign dominion, and all its 
principalities brought into subjec- 
tion to the Papacy. 

Such -was the Pope’s day-dream ; 
and because he laboured with unflag- 
ging zeal to increase the temporal 
power, grandeur, and estates of the 
Church, some desire has been mani- 
fested by eminent Papal authorities 
to excuse his notorious crimes. 
Thus, Cardinal Palavincini rather 
applauds than censures the wicked 
policy of the Pope, as it was of 
some advantage to St. Peter’s patri- 
mony! “Fru dotato di spiriti ec- 
celsi, 4 tal che se fosse stato principe 
di dominio sol temporale meriterebbe 
d’esser contato fra gli Eroi—Certa- 
mente senza una tal ferocia non 
havrebbe recuperato egli alla Chiesa 
il piu e’l meglio del suo dominio.” — 
Istoria del Consilio, 1. i. c. 1, n. 5. 

Pope Julius is charged by the 
most trustworthy contemporary 
writers with having been strongly 
addicted to the worship of Bacchus 
and Venus. 

We have seen that Louis XII. of 
France made public allusion to the 
inordinate love of wine imputed 
to the Pope; and the Emperor 
Maximilian on one occasion ex- 
claimed, “ Good God! what would 


become of the world, if thou didst © 


not take particular care of it under 
the reign of such an Emperor as I 
am, who am but a poor hunter, 
and under that of so wicked and 
drunken a Pope as Julius II.!”"— 
Du Plessis, p. 580. 

Julius had a daughter, Felice, to 
whom he gave a large dowry on her 
marriage, but, as Bower observes, 
“not to defraud this Pope of the 
praise that is due to him, he did 
not tread in the footsteps of pre- 
ceding Popes in aggrandizing, at 
the expense of the Chureh, his 
nephews and relations. His pur- 
chasing of the Emperor the city of 
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Siena for his nephew the Duke of 
Urbino, and his beseeching the 
cardinals, a little before his death, 
to grant him and his posterity the 
city of Pesaro in fee, are the only 
instances of his showing any private 
concern or affection for his family. 
Of the twenty-seven cardinals 
whom he created at different pro- 
motions, four only were in any- 
ways related to him, and they were 
men of unstained character.”— 
Hist. of Popes, vol. vii. p. 399. 

It is related that, when on his 
death-bed, his daughter earnestly 
solicited him to confer a cardinal’s 
hat on the half-brother of her 
husband; but the Pope sternly 
refused, declaring that the person 
was not worthy of so high a dignity, 
and, turning from her, shortly after 
expired.— Guicciard., |. xi. 

There is another version of the 
last scene, or, perhaps, merely an 
addition to it. Tt has been alleged 
that he died phrenetic, because he 
exclaimed several times—‘“ Out of 
Italy, French! Out, Alfonso, of 
Este!” But there is no evidence 
to warrant the belief that he did 
not retain his reason to the last; 
and it is indeed, as Roscoe observes, 
“highly probable that those expres- 
sions which were considered as the 
proofs of delirium, were nothing 
more than the effects of the ruling 
passion strong in death.” 

There are undoubtedly great 
seeming contradictions in human 
nature. Pope Julius affords a 
remarkable illustration. Notwith- 
standing his vast ambition, his war- 
like propensities, and contemptuous 
indifference to the calamities of war, 
yet his great designs had the tinc- 
ture of a patriotic impulse, while he 
patronised largely the arts of peace. 
To him belongs the signal honour of 
having laid the first stone of the most 
magnificent architectural structure 
in the world—the Church of St. 
Peter at Rome. The grand design 
originated with Pope Nicholas V., 
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but it was reserved for Julius to 
breathe into it the breath of life. 
Shortly before his death he pub- 
lished a bull offering bountiful 
Indulgences to all who would con- 
tribute to the great work he had 
so much at heart, and thus he pre- 
pared the way for events that tended 
materially to precipitate the Refor- 
mation. 

Waddington takes a fair view of 
Julius when he says: “ The accu- 
mulation of so many and such 
various qualities in one character 
leaves no space to doubt his capacity. 
And could we be contented to con- 
sider him only a secular prince— 
could we forget that he was really 
the Chief of the Church of Christ, 
and that he professed to be his 
Vicegerent—the homage which ‘is 
extorted by his genius, his audacity, 
atid the ambitious grandeur of 
spirit, however qualified by his 
political immorality would be offered 
with less reluctance.” 

A pasquillade represents Julius 
as applying to St. Peter for admis- 
sion into paradise, but St. Peter 
did not recognize him, and required 
an account of his actions during 
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his life on earth. “Paulo post 
ipsius mortem vir quidam doctus 
in lucem emisit Dialogum, quem 
inscripsit, Julius, in quo pontificem 
hune horrendorum criminum in 
simulat, nim, quod fuerit homo 
ae scelerosus, temulentus, 
omicida, Simoniacus, Veneficus, 
perjurus, rapax portentosius libidi- 
num generibus undique conspurca- 
tus, denique scabie, quam vocant 
Gallicam, totus coopertus.”’ 

This satire was ascribed to the 
celebrated Erasums, but he indig- 
nantly repudiated it. “ Ineptiit 
quisquis scripsit, et majore sup- 
plicio dignus, quisquis evulgavit.” 

Julius was succeeded in the Papal 
chair by the celebrated Medici, who 
took the title of Leo X. He was 
a man whose disposition, habits, and 
tastes totally unqualified him for 
grasping with and surmounting the 
difficulties and dangers that ages of 
misrule and corruption had accu- 
mulated around the Papacy, and 
which threatened to overwhelm it as 
with an avalanche. His policy 
fostered the Reformation, and with 
a sketch of his pontificate, we shall 
bring our Retrospect to a close. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Otiver J. Burke, Esg., Bargister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER XI. (Conclusion). 


WE have now brought the history 
of the Connaught Bar from times 
of antiquity to the times of 
living men. We have searched 
through mouldering records, and 
have followed and found cases 
dimly remembered, cases, it may 
be, long since forgotten; we have 
placed before our readers many 
trials, some of a political, some of 
a romantic interest; and, like the 
woman with a divining spirit in the 
village of Endor, we have brought 
up from the dead the shades of 
those whose hands in life were 
reddened with their brothers’ 
blood! Stamped upon our pages 
are tales of woe, of love unreturned, 
of revenge, of hatred. We have 
spoken, too, of cases where liberty 
of conscience and the rights of 
property were at stake, and we 
have seen how truth was un- 
ravelled from falsehood often by 
the ability of the members of the 
Connaught bar. We have seen 
how, like Cicero of old, they found 
no greater pleasure than in defend- 
ing the oppressed from the oppres- 
sion of the oppressor. We have 
seen how the strong hand of power 
was stayed, in 1637, from merciless 
confiscation by the greatest among 
the early ornaments of the circuit— 
Patrick Darcy and Geoffry Browne. 
We have seen how those men, fear- 
less of the consequences, undertook 
the defence of Lord Mayo against 
the blood-stained Government of 


1652; and how, in later times, Sir 
Toby Butler, one of the most elo- 
quent men of the age, having girded 
on the sword under the lawyer’s 
robe, followed, at the head of his 
regiment, the fortunes of James IT. 
into the city of Limerick, where, 
being at the same time Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, he was the 
advising counsel of the Irish part 
in all the negotiations for the capi- 
tulation of that city. We have seen 
how members of this circuit, from 
age to age, from generation to gene- 
ration, have enlisted their abilities, 
their zeal, and their learning in their 
clients’ cause; and, whilst engaged 
for them, knew no other interest 
than theirs. 

The bar, from the earliest times 
(we had occasion before to say 80), 
were welcomed on the circuit, and 
were entertained by the leading 
families of the province. If in the 
mornings the seniors won by their 
persuasive eloquence the verdicts 
of juries, in the evenings their 


juniors won, “ with many vows of 


faith,” the hearts, the hands, and 
the fortunes of the daughters of 
the great western proprietors. 
Thus it was that circuit followed 
circuit in pleasant succession. But 
this happiness was interrupted for 
long years by the famine of 1846. 
In that year the hand of the Al- 
mighty was stretched forth, and in 
one hour the food of millions lay 
rotting in the fields! Famine 
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succeeded famine, as failing har- 
vest followed failing harvest in the 
half-dozen years immediately suc- 
ceeding the year 1845. The assizes 
balls were, for the most part, aban- 
doned. The sound of sorrow alone 
reached the ear, whilst “the voices 
of harpers and of musicians, and of 
them that play on the pipe, were 
heard no more at all.” Landlords 
and tenants were swallowed up in 
one universal gulf of ruin. It is 
not within our scope to paint the 
horrors of the famine years ; it has 
been done by other and abler 
hands. Suffice it here to say that 
thousands of human beings perished 
by the way-side; that their bodies 
were often flung into uncoffined 
graves, a few inches deep, some- 
times to be rooted up and devoured 
by famishing dogs; while of others 
it is recorded that they were left 
unsheeted and unburied on the 
surface. 

“ Their limbs unburied on the naked 

shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures 

tore!” 

As subscriptions to alleviate the 
distress poured in from east and 
from west, from north and from 
south, from Queen, and from Pope, 
and from Sultan, so societies sprung 
up at home to collect, and to ad- 
minister relief with no niggard 
hand. Amongst them was the 
Connaught Bar Society. The bar- 
dinner subscriptions were collected 
after the issuable terms, but the 
dinners were not given, and the 
subscriptions were appropriated to 
the poor. The following, from 
amongst other minutes entered on 
the Bar-book, will convey better 
than any words of ours the resolu- 
tion of the bar on this subject :— 


“ January 21st, 1847. 
“There being very great distress 
and famine in the West of Ireland; 
Father French (father of the Con- 
naught bar) directed the secretary 
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to call a special meeting of the so- 
ciety, for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of not dining together 
after this term, and of applying the 
usual dinner subscriptions towards 
the relief of the poor. 

“The meeting accordingly took 
place in one of the arbitration rooms 
of the Four Courts, on Saturday, the 
23rd day of January, at which a 
large number of the society were 
present, when ‘it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Charles Blakeney, 
that the bar shall not dine together 
this term, and that the usual dinner 
subscriptions should be applied to- 
wards the relief of the poor, and 
allocated in equal parts to the 
towns on the circuit.’ 

“ Cuartes Ketxy (Secretary).” 


Again, on the 31st of May, 1847, 
a special meeting of the society was 
called, when it was “ unanimously 
resolved that the usual dinner sub- 
scriptions should be applied to the 
relief of the poor;” and at the 
meeting of the society held in 
January, 1848, it was directed that 
“the dinner subscriptions be appro- 
priated to the benefit of the poor 
widow and daughter of Mulville, 
who had been for many years a 
waiter of the bar, and inquiries 
were ordered to be made as to the 
best mode of application.” The 
inquiries were made, and a hand- 
some sum was given by the Bar to 
the widow of their old servant, and 
a marriage portion to his child. 

This is not a novel feature in 
the history of the Connaught Bar 
Society ; over and over again have 
they provided for the comforts in 
old age of those whose youth was 
spent in their service. Their 
servants in times of famine were 
especially regarded by the Bar, 
perhaps on the principle that 
“charity begins at home.” When 
the whole country was plunged in 
ruin, they were liberally allowed 
for their services, and allowances 
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were made to their wives and 
children. 

The best index to the disorganized 
state of society in those dismal 
times is the criminal calendar. 
Previous to the famine the average 
number of criminals all round the 
circuit was 250; divided thus— 
Galway 68, Mayo 66, Sligo 33, 
Leitrim 33, Roscommon 50. Now, 
however (we speak of the spring 
assizes for 1847), there were 1,850 
prisoners awaiting trial, of whom 
650 were lodged in the county of 
Galway gaol, 700 were crowded into 
the gaol of Castlebar, while 500 
were distributed amongst the re- 
maining three counties. <A greater 
number awaited their trials at the 
summer assizes of the same year. 
The year 1848 was a shade better, 
and 1849 was better still, and it is 
much to the credit of the western 
province that the political troubles 
which followed the French revolu- 
tion, culminating in the battle of 
Ballingarry, were here unfelt. 

Although the judges in their 
addresses to the several grand juries 
deplored the amount of crime that 
stalked abroad in those years, filling 
the gaols with numbers for whom 
there could be no proper accom- 
modation, yet the crimes were for 
the most part confined to that class 
which writers on natural law, under 
the circumstances, might justify ;— 
such as the stealing by the hungry 
of flour from the mill; of bread 
fromthe baker; meat from the 
butcher; fish from the fishmonger ; 
and sheep and cattle from the 
farmer. The Crown counsels’ fees 
at the spring assizes of 1847 
amounted to thousands of pounds, 
whilst the dock lawyers were left 
almost unemployed; for the pri- 
soners felt that imprisonment was 
preferable to the horrors of starva- 
tion, and fortunate was he whose 
sentence was transportation to 
happier climes! 

Although such crimes as those 


' 
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we have spoken of were the pre- 
vailing ones, yet, as in times past, 
murders were still committed, and 
landlords were still shot down with 
a merciless hand. 

At this time, too, took place, at 
Carrick-on-Shannon, the trial of 
two persons charged with the wilful 
murder of the Rev. Thomas Maguire, 
one of the most popular and extraor- 
dinary men of his day. 

Poor Father Tom! cess» aplorevess 
“always in the foremost rank ;” 
his were the best horses and the 
best hounds, the best dogs and the 
best guns. In the hunting field, in 
the pulpit, and at the altar, he held 
the foremost place, nor did he for 
a moment think that a ride across 
the country was incompatible with 
his sacred duties. He accordingly 
did ride, and rode well, as he 
preached and preached well. His 
ordinary sermons were for the most 
part extempore, but his Lenten dis- 
courses, which were generally of a 
controversial nature, and prepared 
with much care, were usually de- 
livered in one of the metropolitan 
churches. He was a man of bound- 
less information. He conducted in 
1827 a controversy, which lasted for 
six days, with the Rev. Thomas 
Pope, one of the ablest Protestant 
divines of the day. Of the result 
produced by such a display of 
learning, we are unable to speak. 
Mr. O’Connell and Admiral Oliver 
presided at this trial, upon which 
the verdict of the world has not yet 
been, and never will be, given. 
Although Father Tom Maguire was 
the stern and uncompromising 
advocate of the Church of Rome, 
he was still popular amongst the 
Protestant gentry of the county 
of Leitrim. When shall we see 
his like again? Poor fellow! the 
world was startled one morning by 
an announcement in the Dublin 
papers —‘“ Murder of the Rev. 
Thomas Maguire, P.P.” At the 
summer assizes of 1847 his house- 
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keeper and her husband were in- 
dicted for his wilful murder. The 
case for the Crown was that he 
had been poisoned by arsenic, ad- 
ministered to him in a dose which 
he supposed was medicine. Mr. 
Henry Concannon appeared for the 
defence, and contended that the 
poison was accidentally given by 
the prisoners, who knew nothing of 
what the supposed medicine con- 
tained. The jury adopted this view, 
and they were acquitted. 

Mr. Concannon then rose into 
extensive practice; a8 a cross-ex- 
aminer he was skilful, and could 
turn every gesture of the witness 
to his own advantage. Shortly be- 
fore his death he defended an ex- 
policeman, charged with Fenianism, 
and with endeavouring to seduce 
two soldiers of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards from their allegiance. The 
trial was at Castlebar, and one of 
the troopers distinctly swore, that 
they had been drinking in a public- 
house in the town, on the night 
of the alleged conversation. ‘“ The 
pee came over and shook 

ands with us, and ordered a 
glass of spirits for each. He then 
stood up, and said that he was 
going to give a sentiment, and he 
shouted out, ‘To Hell with the 
Queen ;’ and instantly we threw 
down our glasses and walked out.” 

Mr. Concannon (for the pri- 
soner): “Did you, as became a 
soldier, walk out the moment he 
said, ‘To Hell with the Queen ?’” 
“Yes, we flung down our glasses, 
and walked out.’”—“ And, as an 
Englishman, and a soldier, you 
would not listen to him saying 
another word ?”—‘“ No, we would 
not listen to him after such a 
sentiment.” Mr. Concannon then 
addressed the jury for the prisoner : 
the soldiers he extolled for their 
loyalty, and he asked the jury to 


believe that what the prisoner, who . 


had himself been a policeman, was 
about to say was, “To Hell with 
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the Queen’s enemies,” but that 
“the soldiers would not hear him 
after such a sentiment;” and the 
jury, or at least some of them, 
taking this view, refused to find 
him guilty. There was a disagree- 
ment, and the fellow escaped, 
through the ingenuity of his 
counsel, a very unpleasant verdict 
against him. 

Following the famine years came 
the cholera of 1849. These visita- 
tions remind one of the famine 
and plague that desolated this 
country five hundred years before 
—a desolation which Friar Clynn 
thus describes in his Annals: “I 
have now brought the Annals of 
Ireland down to this year (a.pD. 
1348). I have completed them, 
and digested them, for other genera- 
tions to read, if, indeed, another 
generation shall succeed to this; 
for it appears to me as if the whole 
race of Adam is about to be swept 
away.” 

The summer assizes for 1850 
betokened the return of happier 
times, when it appeared that the 
number of criminals in some of the 
counties had fallen below what it 
had been in 1845. In the Record 
Court of Sligo it was believed that 
trials of interest would take place, 
sufficient to occupy the judges for 
several days, but these trials never 
came on, as two of the records 
were withdrawn, and three were 
settled, and one, owing to the 
absence of a material witness, was 
postponed until the next assizes. 
A week, exclusive of travelling days, 
had been allowed for the county 
of Sligo. A few of the bar were 
engaged, but far the greater num- 
ber were not so, and looked with 
dismay on a fruitless week spent 
in an assizes town where there 
were but few prisoners to pro- 
secute, and, therefore, but few to 
defend. The married lawyers could 
not then as now return to Dublin 
for a day, whether their business 
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was real or imaginary—the un- 
married lawyers had no such in- 
ducement, and the question was 
how to spend the long week in 
Sligo. A bappy device was there- 
fore hit upon. It was agreed that 
a picnic, ending with a dance, 
would be just the thing. A com- 
mittee was appointed, cards were 
sent out, and a lovely spot on the 
shores of Lough Gill was selected. 
The day, Wednesday, July 18, 
came, the rising sun promised a 
sultry day, but the wind was 
freshening on the lake towards 
noon, and multitudes of boats, with 
flags flying, got under weigh at 
two, each with a precious cargo 
of human beings on board; while 
carriages and horses rattled along 
the roads bringing the more timid 
to the place of rendezvous. At 
other picnics, at croquet parties, 
and afternoon teas, people often- 
times assemble to say nothing, and 
look as sombre as if they had come 
to assist at the opening of their 
entertainer’s will; but here where 
there were men of learning, elo- 
quence, and wit, everybody seemed 
ready for enjoyment. Some saun- 
tered through the arbutus groves, 
others admiring the lake and its 
wooded islands, and mountains 
rising from its shores, wandered 
amidst solitudes where the grass 
grew with all its native luxuriance, 
and the heath flourished without 
any artificial assistance. At four 
o'clock the sharp tinkling of a 
bell reminded the wanderers that 
it was time to return, and at half- 

ast four lunch was announced ; the 

ather of the bar offered his arm 
to one of the ladies, the other 
gentlemen did the same, and they 
all streamed into the dining-room. 
The tables were prettily arranged 
with flowers, with the bar plate, 
and with a forest of glasses ; then 
began a series of transactions of 
which our informant (for we merely 
give secondary evidence of the 
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affair, it having taken place many 
years before we joined the circuit) 
has no distinct recollection. The 
events of the next six hours recur, 
he says, to him in as great a dis- 
array as reappear the vestiges of 
a country that have been dis- 
figured by some deluge. We 
gather, however, that the luncheon 
was excellent, though we have 
been unable to learn the bill of 
fare. . At half-past seven they ad- 
journed to the ball-room, which 
was large and well lighted. Plenty 
of pretty faces adorned it; the 
floor was smooth, and the music 
had a festive accent so extremely 
inspiriting, that in a moment the 
dancers were whirling through the 
mazes of the galop. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, and polkas, then in fashion, 
followed in quick succession. At 
eleven supper was announced, 
when one of the learned counsel 
said it was twenty-two o’clock ; 
but it was whispered, with what 
truth we know not, that he alone 
of all the company had reached a 
point of enlargement of mind, and 
development of visual organs, which 
is expressed by the term “seeing 
double!” He has since pretended 
that he was only reckoning the 
time in the Venetian manner! At 
midnight the party broke up; but 
as the wind was then high upon 
the lake, the sails were furled, the 
oars put in requisition, and they 
returned to town by the light of 
the moon which was at the full. 

Several trials of interest occurred 
on the circuit during those latter 
years, but for obvious reasons we 
refrain from laying them before 
our readers. We may mention, 
however, the cross-examination 
of a poor Scripture reader, by Mr. 
Walter Bourke, Q.C., of whom we 
have spoken in an earlier number. 

“ You are a Scripture reader, you 
just told my learned friend?” the 
man replied that he was, and that 
he knew the Bible well. 
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Mr. Bourke then asked him to 
tell the names of the twelve 
Apostles ? 

The witness, never contemplating 
such a line of cross-examination, 
appealed to the judge, who informed 
him that he must answer the ques- 
tion, and he commenced—“ There 
was Simon Peter, and Paul, and 
James and John, the two sons of 
Zebedee, and Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John ;” and here the poor fellow, 
amid much laughter, said bis memory 
did not serve him any farther. His 
knowledge of the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel was of the same 
limited nature, and of course Mr. 
Bourke, whilst denouncing him in 
unmeasured language, said that the 
charity of the Roman Church made 
ample provision for him, inasmuch 
as he belonged to that class com- 
prised in the term “ invincibly 
ignorant.” 

Of a like amusing nature was 
his cross-examination of a French 
avocat, in a well-known will case, 
in the course of which he took 
occasion to ask if he believed in 
the account given in the Book of 
Genesis of the creation of the world, 
and of man, and of death before 
the fall, &. The judge in vain 
sought to restrain him, but counsel, 
insisting on his right, the avocat 
replied that he did not; and he 
was then led on to tell his belief in 
the doctrine of progressive de- 
velopment, as laid down in M. de 
la Marck’s theory. Counsel asked 
him to tell, in a few words, what 
that theory meant. The avocat 
then gave it as his belief that matter 
was eternal ; that animal life had no 
existence for countless millions of 

ears ; that its first traces are to be 
ound in the very lowest strata next 
above the granite rock, of which the 
flooring of the world is made ; that 
those animals were molluscous crea- 
tures—worms, shell-fish, bivalves, 
and multivalves, such as oysters 
and lobsters—and that these, after 
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other millions of millions of years, 
became developed into the spinal 
or vertebrated animals, such as 
quadrupeds, horses, asses, &c. ; that 
they, too, became developed in long 
time into the quadrumana, such 
as monkeys, apes, &c., which in 
turn became further developed into 
man ! 

“ And, Monsieur, am I to under- 
stand,” said Mr. Bourke, “ that your 
great ancestor was an ass, and your 
more immediate ancestor was an 
ape ?”’ 

Loud laughter followed the ques- 
tion, in which the avocat heartily 
joined. 

The Crown was represented on the 
circuit during, and for several years 
after the famine by Mr. George 
French, Q.C., assistant barrister 
for the county of Longford, a very 
irritable man, well grounded in the 
principles of the law, but who for 
forty years, it was said, had never 
troubled his head with reading the 
reports. Blackstone, Coke, Little- 
ton, perhaps Bracton, and the Year 
books, were his learning in the 
law—and yet his county was a 
model one. The English laws of 
evidence he looked upon (as a 
French lawyer would) as so much 
trash, and his only aim was to 
make out the truth, caring not a 
jot whether it was hearsay evidence 
or not. For a criminal to escape 
in Longford was an impossibility ! 
Associated with him on the circuit, 
as his junior, was a Mr. Thomas 
Ellis, whose knowledge of case law 
was pretty accurate, and the —— 
of those old men on circuit afforde 


infinite amusement to the public 


and the bar. Mr. French’s ex- 
aminations were most amusing :— 
“ Witness — what — is — your — 
name ?” was his stereotyped first 
question. Next, if it was a murder 
case, “Did you know the de- 
ceased ?” the witness replied that 
he did. Next question—which was 
sure to be followed by a loud grunt 
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of disapprobation from Mr. Ellis— 
“Js—he living—or is he dead ?”’ 


Much that would amuse or in-. 


terest us now connected with the 
circuit, at the time of which we 
speak, is either forgotten, or a mere 
matter of tradition, because there 
were then no reports except those 
of the most important cases. Not 
so in later years; for the leading 
journals are now furnished with 
copious circuit notes, written by 
members of the bar, and of course 
more reliable, and fuller than 
those in former times. And yet, 
even now, mistakes do occur in 
such reports. We remember an 
amusing instance, when one of the 
learned reporters, having been en- 
gaged in defending a prisoner in- 
dicted for larceny, entrusted the 
reporting of the case to a law student 
of the Queen’s College, Galway, who 
happened to be sitting in the bar 
seats. The prisoner was found 
guilty, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. The court 
then rose, and the counsel consoled 
himself for his defeat with the re- 
flection that his client richly deserved 
his sentence ; but who can tell the 
amazement of that counsel on the 
next day when the morning papers 
arrived, and the report proved to be 
exactly the reverse of what occurred ! 
It stated that ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so, in an 
able speech, defended the prisoner, 
who was acquitted accordingly.” In 
the bar room he was gently ridiculed, 
nay, was even charged with having 
furnished the report himself; jest- 
ingly, of course, for his brethren of 
the bar knew well that a man of his 
retiring and modest habits would 
have a thousand times preferred 
never to see his name in print 
at all. 

Until very lately reporting by 
barristers was, as well as writing 
for the press, or for magazines, 
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looked on as highly unprofessional, 
and on one of the English circuits 
there was a positive rule against 
any barrister being engaged in such 
literary pursuits ; when, however, it 
appeared that Lord Campbell had 
furnished the critiques on the 
theatre to a morning paper, and 
that other distinguished judges had 
once been reporters, the tide turned 
in favour of the new order of things. 
The leaders of the bar had once 
scorned to appear in print, while 
now they court it. We have heard 
of a barrister who, for some reason, 
was excluded by the reporters from 
their columns ; whereupon he wrote 
the following parody on the popular. 


song, “Oh, no, we never mention 
her” :— 


“THE WAIL OF AN UNRE- 
PORTED BARRISTER.* 


‘*Oh, no, they never mention me, 

My name is never heard ; 

The press has now refused to speak, 
That unimportant word. 

From court to court I hurry me, 
But sad is my regret, 

For even should I win a fee, 
No notice can I get. 


“ They bid me seek at common law, 

The business others gain ; 

But if I e’en tried chancery, 
My efforts would be vain. 

"Tis true that many I behold, 
Who by reporting get, 

What I ne’er could by pen or fee, 
To my extreme regret. 


“ They tell me there are many now, 

Who in their early day, 

Were aided by the press, but I 
Don’t care for what they say. 

I only know I've struggled hard 
Reporters’ work to get, 

But can’t—so against those who can 
T'll make the deadliest set.” 


Of unreported cases on the cir- 
cuit we shall mention one at which 
we were present, when Walter 


* From MSS. Note-book of a deceased barrister of the Connaught circuit. 
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Bourke, Esq , Q.C., a good classi- 
cal scholar, in his speech to a 
common jury of Mayo, insisted 
that according to the evidence the 
prisoner was found in the commis- 
sion of a certain crime, “ flagranto 
delictu,” as he expressed it, by a 
lapsus lingue. 

“What, Mr. Bourke, ‘ flagranto 
delictu?’ You surely must mean 
‘flagrante delicto,’”’ said the judge. 

Mr. Bourke, with a leer, replied 
that if the question were sent with 
the issue paper to the intelligent 
jury they would find that he was 
right. The foreman thereupon 
nodded his approval as to the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Bourke’s Latinity, 
and he proceeded to quote a pas- 
sage from “ Herodotus ”’—the great 
poet of the Empire of the West. 
The judge must interrupt again. 
“Surely you must be aware, Mr. 
Bourke, that Herodotus was not a 
poet, that he was the great historian 
who has given to the world the his- 
tory of the destruction of Babylon, 
so wonderfully harmonizing with 
the description given of that event 
by the propbet Daniel, that he 
lived nearly 500 years before the 
Roman Empire, and 900 years be- 
fore the division of that empire 
into the Empire of the East and 
Empire of the West. Surely, Mr. 
Bourke, a scholar of your un- 
doubted attainments must be aware 
of this?” 

“Well, my lord, I will ask you 
to send this question also with the 
issue paper to the jury, and you 
will see that my fellow-countrymen 
of Mayo will find that I am cor- 
rect in my observations concerning 
Herodotus.” 

The jury again nodding their 
assent, Mr. Bourke went on, and 
won, we are told, a verdict from a 
jury, who felt that a Protestant 
judge had the unblushing effron- 


tery to impugn the accuracy of a- 


Catholic lawyer and of a Mayo 
man on a question which, for aught 
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they knew, might have been ver 
intimately connected with Chure 
history ! 

In geographical science the bar 
were amused at a mistake made by 
one of their body, and nearly made 
by another—a mistake amongst 
the learned that can find a parallel 
in the “Winter’s Tale,” where 
Shakspeare speaks (Act iii., scene 
6), of the sea shores of Bohemia. 
It appears that the owner of a 
vessel sailing between some of the 
ports of the Black Sea,and one of 
the Irish ports, brought an action 
against an insurance compery to 
recover an insurance effected on 
the vessel and its cargo, all of 
which were lost on the homeward 
voyage. The captain was examined, 
and swore that the ship had been 
properly navigated, and that the 
crew behaved with “seaman-like 
sobriety ;” that the vessel did not 
delay a moment, and, save that 
they put into Malta, they touched 
at no other place. The captain, on 
the cross-examination, reiterated 
what he had said on the direct, 
and he added that they just spent 
a night in Valetta. 

“Oh,” said the leading counsel 
for the plaintiff, in a stage whisper, 
to his junior, “he has us there; 
the plaintiff, I’m afraid, is hit, for 
on the direct examination he told 
me he only spent one night at 
Malta, and now he admits he was 
at Valetta!” 

“ But,” replies his junior, “is not 
Valetta the capital ot Malta?” 

“Now, are you sure of that?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“ My goodness!” said the other, 
“T’m so delighted to hear that!” 

Hardly had this conversation 
terminated when the leading coun- 
sel for the defendant asked, “ Did 
you not say to the counsel for the 
plaintiff, that you only called at 
Malta? Answer me, sir.” 

The witness replied, “I did.” 

“How, then, do you reconcile 
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that statement with the statement 
that you now make, that you called 
at Valetta ?” 

“ Oh, my lord,” said his opponent, 
springing in ay to his feet, “I 
thought (as if he had not got the 
information himself at the moment) 
that every child in court knew that 
Valetta was the capital of Malta;” 
and he sat down, and the counsel 
for the defendant sat down too, for 
he saw the mistake into which he 
had fallen. 

The story was told at dinner on 
that evening, when the plaintiff’s 
counsel’s acting was declared to be 
inimitable, and was laughed at by 
all parties, for, be it remembered, 
that whatever feelings of jealousy 
or irritation are stirred up by their 
morning’s zeal are invariably allayed 
at their evening meetings. At the 
bar, not alone has an esprit de corps 
its place, but a brotherly love exists 
which many a religious community 
might do well to follow. The drink- 
ing and duelling of former days are 
now merely a matter of history. 
Of the trials which have occurred 
on the circuit since 1830, we have 
not (except in one or two instances) 
-orat but there was one during 
that time which would have ri- 
valled, if not eclipsed, in interest 
the trials of early times. Its re- 
lation, however, would offend living 
men, and we shall merely say that 
it was a question whether the de- 
fendant, owner of vast estates in 
the province of Connaught, was or 
was not the son of the last pro- 
prietor. If he were his son, and 
the jury found that he was, then 
he was entitled to the pos- 
session of those estates. This 
was not a question of illegitimacy, 
it was not a question of a faithless 
wife pawning on her husband her 
son by another man, but it was a 
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question whether his wife had as- 
sumed the appearance of pregnancy, 
and, watching the confinement of 
another woman, took from that 
woman her child, which she then 
passed off as her own. Nor did the 
unfounded allegation stop here. It 
was alleged, too, that within a couple 
of years after this transaction, this 
wife, again assuming the appearance 
of pregnancy, found another child 
at the door of a foundling hospital, 
and pawned this child also upon 
her husband. It will be for some 
future writer to tell of how these 
questions were tried many times 
upon the circuit, how jury after 
jury,* until the last trial, disagreed, 
and how thousands and thousands 
of pounds were spent in litigation. 

Reader, we must now part. We 
have studied together the history 
of the Connaught Circuit from its 
foundation, and we have learned 
how much there was of worth, how 
much there was of which to be 
proud in its barristers of ancient 
times. It would not be becoming 
to lead you farther, because to do 
so would be to briug you into the 
company of living men. To praise 
the living, even where praise is due, 
might look like adulation ; and to 
dispraise the living, if such were 
needful, would give pain. This 
latter motive, indeed, can not 
operate; for we know not whom to 
censure. Public spirit—the spirit 
of their profession, the spirit of 
honour—were never more alive in 
the hearts of their predecessors 
than they are to-day in those of the 
living members of the Connaught 
bar. Need it be said, then, how 
willingly friendship would record 
the achievments of these men, 
amongst whom our best years have 
been spent, if we did not dread 
that, hereafter, some might say that 


* Vide Roscommon and Leitrim Gazette and Boyle General Advertiser, July 20 and 27, 
1833 ; and Freeman’s Journal, Aug. 6, 1836, 
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these praises were due rather to 
our partiality than to their deserts ? 
Therefore, it is time to say farewell. 
It is not meet, and we regret it, for 
us to come nearer to our own time; 
but we have this consolation, that 
the future historian of the Bar of 
Ireland must give much space and 
much praise to the Connaught bar 


* Right Hon. James Whiteside, LL.D., Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 


works on Italy and Ancient Rome. 
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of the last half of the nineteeth 
century. Many of the names we 
give below* of those who are still 
its active members, and of those 
who having been so still administer 
justice in the gate, have mounted to 
distinction, justify our hope. Fare- 
well! 


Author of 


M.P. for Enniskillen, 1851-59; for the University 


of Dublin, 1859-66 ; member of the Connaught Bar Society, 1832-34. 

Right Hon. James Henry Monahon, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; M.P. for 
Galway, 1847 ; member of the Connaught Bar Society, 1829-46. 

Right Hon. William Keogh, Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; M.P. for Athlone, 
1847-56 ; member of the Connaught Bar Society, 1841-52. 

Right Hon. Michael Morris, Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; High Sheriff of 
Galway, 1849 ; Recorder of Galway, 1857-65 ; M.P. for Galway, 1865-67 ; member of the 


Connaught Bar Society, 1850-66. 


Hon. Francis FitzGerald, a Baron of the Court of Exchequer; member of the Connaught 


Bar Society, 1835-59. 


Right Hon. Richard Keatinge, Judge of the Prerogative Court, 1843-57 ; and Judge of 
the Probate Court, 1857-68 ; member of the Connaught Bar Society, 1819-43. 
Gerald FitzGibbon, Esq., Q.C., Master in Chancery; member of the Connaught Bar 


Society, 1836-60. 


Charles Granby Burke, Esq., Master of the Court of Common Pleas; elected member of 


the Connaught Bar Society, 1839. 


Thomas Lefroy, Esq., Q.C., Chairman, county Kildare ; elected member of the Connaught 


Bar Society, 1834—lately resigned. 


Patrick J. Blake, Esq., Q.C., Chairman, county Fermanagh ; member of the Connaught 


Bar Society, 1838—lately resigned. 


Henry West, Esq., Q.C., Chairman, county Wexford—now of the Connaught Circuit— 


senior crown prosecutor, county Galway. 


James Robinson, Esq., Q.C., Chairman, county Cavan—now on the Connaught Circuit— 
law adviser at the Castle of Dublin, during the Lord Lieutenancy of the Earl of Eglinton. 

Charles Kelly, Esq., Q.C., Chairman, county Longford. 

John W. Carleton, Esq., Q.C., editor of the Irish Reports, Law, and Equity. 
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ERIN ENCOURAGED. 


O, Er, how long, like the mist on thy mountains, 
The cloud of affliction hath sadden’d thy brow ; 
For centuries blood hath ensanguin’d thy fountains, 

Oh, may it have ceased to ensanguine them now! 


*T was thine, in the shade of depression to languish, 
While nations quite near thee were basking in light ; 
Scarce a glimmer relieved the deep gloom of thy anguish, 
Thy region seem’d doom’d to perpetual night. 


The song of the minstrel was hush’d in thy bowers, 
Thy bright ancient halo o’erhung thee no more ; 

A mysterious curse seem’d to cripple thy powers, 
The flood-tide of progress was stay’d at thy shore. 


Meanwhile, through the ever-recurring collision 
Of party and creed with éach other, thy name 
A scoff and a by-word, a butt of derision, 
An object of scorn universal, became. 


And yet, had thy sons never figur’d in story, 
The laurels of war, or of peace, never worn ? 
Had none ever stood in the niches of glory, 
That thou shouldst seem fated to struggle and mourn ?! 


Ay, rich as the veins their own native hills nourish, 
Their genius in Eloquence, Science, and Art; 

And fresh as the flowers in their green vales that flourish, 
The fragrance of feeling that breathes from their heart. 


Methinks thou resemblest a ship full of treasure, 
By tempests submerged in the depths of the sea ; 
The billows of wrath have o’erborne without measure 
The riches of mind, lying latent in thee. 
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But, Erin, take courage, a glorious morrow 
Must burst the last bonds that thy spirit enslave ; 
Though buried so deep in the waters of sorrow, 
Thou shalt all the brighter emerge from the wave. 


The charm of romance on thy history resting, 
Thy dark Eastern race, with its passions of fire ; 
The fancy and wit, such a bright soul attesting, 
Deep interest in thee combine to inspire. 


Oh, heave off the dead weight that thy bosom encumbers, 
And brilliant the prospects that for thee unfold ; 

The spirit awaked, that within thee still slumbers, 
Will win thee a glory outshining thy old. 


Once more ‘mid the verdure that mantles thy mountains, 
Will Industry thrive ‘neath Encouragement’s sun ; 

Once more will thy minstrels recline by thy fountains, 
Attuning their strains to the streams as they run. 


And Plenty will wave o’er thy plains and thy valleys, 
And Commerce enliven thy populous strand ; 

And Wisdom, expelling contention and malice, 
Her wings o’er a nation of brothers expand. 


And oh, when thy muse shall awake from her slumbers, 
The mines of thy intellect fully reveal'd, 

Harp ne’er shail have rung with more exquisite numbers, 
Nor names been more bright than shall blazon thy shield. 


é. D. &. 
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LOVE AND DUTY. 


In Five CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


In a country town of a remote 
shire dwelt, many years ago, a 
family consisting of a father, 
mother, and three daughters; the 
latter of the several ages of twenty, 
eighteen, and sixteen. 

With the two eldey my story has 
little to do—they married when 
their time came, well and happily, 
to their own, as also their parents’ 
satisfaction, and being, fortunately 
for themselves, of placid, passion- 
less temperaments, fulfilled their 
duties as good wives and mothers, 
and were in fine respectable mem- 
bers of society. 

The character of Ellen, the 
youngest, was, however, of a dif- 
ferent stamp from her sisters; but 
before proceeding to describe her, 
I must first inform my readers who 
and what her father was. 

Mr. Irwell was the leading soli- 
citor in the town of E——, and to 
the profits accruing from a large 
and constantly increasing county 
practice, added that of money 
lender sub rosa, at rather a high rate 
of interest, to gentry and trades- 
people; indeed it was considered 
not so easy a matter to get out of 
Mark Irwell’s hands, once a person 
was unfortunate enough to get into 
them—not, however, that the least 
shadow of overreaching could be 
attributed to him; he was upright 
in all his dealings, yet hard and 
avaricious withal, never sparing a 
debtor, but always exacting to the 
uttermost mite his due, not a penny 
beyond it. In his dark saturnine 


nature there was, notwithstanding, 
one soft corner, one ray of light 
brightening an otherwise rugged 
atmosphere—I mean his passionate 
love for his youngest child, whom 
he idolized as the very apple of his 
eye; and she was, in truth, worthy 
of all the love the fondest parent 
could bestow. 

Of the middle height, Ellen 
Irwell’s form was faultless. Slight 
and graceful as a young gazelle, she 
moved in the morning of her 
loveliness, shedding sunshine and 
light around her path. The masses 
of dark hair that hung in luxuriant 
clusters round her face lent a 
deeper tint to the rich olive of her 
complexion, and the lustre of her 
deep brown liquid eyes, now beam- 
ing with merriment, at other times 
a tender softness stealing into their 
depths, disclosing the world of 
passionate feeling that lay beneath. 
The somewhat foreign mould of 
her face she inherited from her 
mother, whose ancestors were of 
Spanish origin; but the beauty of 
Mrs. Irwell was of a more stately 
type than her daughter’s. Both 
were fondly attached to, and re- 
sembled each other in character. 
Beloved by father, mother, and 
sisters, Ellen Irwell ran a fair 
chance of being spoiled: but no 
amount of indulgence could injure 
that frank and generous disposition. 

- Some few years previous to the 
time at which my tale commences, 
Mr. Irwell had been appointed 
guardian to the two sons of a 
gentleman of large property in the 
neighbourhood. Though totally 

29 
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opposite in tastes and character, 
an early and somewhat surprising 
friendship had subsisted between 
Mr. Quinton and Mr. Irwell, and 
the former on his death-bed im- 
plored his friend to watch over 
and direct his children’s education. 
Walter and Henry Quinton were 
then fine handsome lads of fifteen 
and sixteen years of age. Orphans 
(for their mother had died long 
previously), the youths’ holidays 
were consequently spent at their 
guardian’s house, and thus an in- 
timacy was established which was 
destined hereafter to lead to fatal 
results. 

Marian and Lucy Irwell, being 
older, were, of course, more under 
the control and supervision of their 
governess, whilst Ellen became the 
especial pet and playmate of the 
brothers, who were both her de- 
voted admirers. 

Time, however, that tyrant who 
never spares friend or foe, brings 
my story to the point at which it 
commenced, when Walter had just 
come of age, and into possession 
of his property, and Henry was 
transformed into a dashing young 
cornet in the —th Dragoons, then 
stationed at E——. LEllen’s sisters 
were both on the eve pf marriage, 
the elder one, Marian, with a rising 
young barrister named Hilton, and 
the second, Lucy, betrothed to Mr. 
Randal, eldest son of an ancient 
though slightly impoverished house, 
long honoured in the county, her 
large dowry, no doubt, opening the 
way to such an alliance—for Mr. 
Irwell had the strong leaning 
which business men often possess 
towards high connections and old 
lineage, and this, doubtless, made 
him overlook the fact of his future 
son-in-law being somewhat lacking 
in that coin so dear to his heart. 

Of course, Walter and Henry 
Quinton spent most of their time 
in Mr. Irwell’s house, and there 
were not wanting gossips in that 
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dull country town who whispered 
that the wily solicitor was anxious 
to bring about a match between his 
daughter Ellen and Walter ; Henry 
they never thought of, for though 
sufficiently well provided with this 
world’s goods, yet he had not his 
brother’s great charm in their eyes, 
an unencumbered estate of some 
thousands a year. 

To do Mr. Irwell justice, how- 
ever, he was in no hurry to lose 
his darling Ellen, though he would 
have by no means objected to 
Walter for a son-in-law; but at 
present the thought of parting with 
her did not enter his mind. In 
truth, she was too young for such 
an idea—barely sixteen, and in the 
bloom of her fresh young girlhood— 
it was to be hoped the malicious 
little god would leave her yet longer 
unscathed ; but fate ruled otherwise. 

As the weddings of Ellen’s sisters 
were to take place on the same 
day in the autumn of the year 
18—, and the preparations conse- 
quent thereupon absorbing the 
greater portion of Mrs. Irwell’s 
leisure, Ellen was left more to her 
own devices than would otherwise 
have been the case, and possessing 
in a pre-eminent degree an in- 
tensely joyous spirit, united to a 
tender and tenaciously affectionate 
heart, it is not to be wondered that 
she gave herself up wholly to the 
enjoyment of the hour. Just eman- 
cipated from the school-room, she 
anticipated much pleasure in the 
gaieties that were to take place 
before and after the wedding-day. 
These joys were considerably en- 
hanced by the presence of Walter 
and Henry Quinton, who had pre- 
viously been absent from E 
for a longer period than usual, the 
former pursuing his studies at col- 
lege, and Henry preparing to enter 
the army. 

Walter was eminently handsome, 
with dark hair and brown eyes, 
whose drooping lids lent a pensive 
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expression to them, especially when 
in repose. The rest of his features 
were equally perfect, and the smile 
that sometimes illumined his face 
lightened up an otherwise grave 
countenance,—not that he was so 
in character, but his disposition 
was, if I may term it, soberer and 
more chastened than that of his 
brother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. 

Walter had passed creditably at 
Oxford, and, endowed with talents 
of no common order, he bade fair 
to become a useful and honoured 
member of society. Henry resem- 
bled his brother in feature; but his 
hair was fairer, and the expression 
of his face considerably merrier 
and brighter than Walter's, as was 
also his disposition. Both were 
tall and slightly formed. 

Though Henry had not long 
joined his regiment, he promised 
to become a favourite. The —th 
Dragoons expected soon to be 
ordered on foreign service, to 
which young Quinton looked for- 
ward with all the ardour of a 
brave youth longing for active 
duty. 

Abbey Court (Walter's place) 
was situated some three or four 
miles from the town of E—, 
sufficiently near to enable the 
brothers and the Irwell family to 
see each other almost daily. 

Riding and walking parties were, 
of course, the order of the day, and 
many an impromptu picnic and lun- 
cheon took place at the Abbey, 
where the old housekeeper and 
butler were often at their wits’ 
end to meet the exigencies of the 
moment, especially in a bachelor 
establishment, never knowing when 
an irruption of the Goths might be 
expected. However, all these con- 
tretemps were merrily laughed at by 
the younger members of the party, 
and the older ones had, perforce; to 
make the best of it. ' 

Mr. Irwell’s entertainments were 
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more stately, but not so enjoyable : 
still he was a liberal host, and liked 
cheerful faces round his table, and 
though hard to those in his power, 
most generous, nay, bountiful, to 
his wife and daughters. 

The period of which I write was 
ere the star of the First Napoleon 
had paled before the dogged valour 
of British troops, and men were 
hourly expecting the war-trumpet 
to sound, and it soon rang out a 
stirring blast. Regiment after 
regiment was despatched to the 
seat of war. Henry Quinton 
longed for the moment when his 
turn should come, yet dreaded, 
nevertheless, parting from his 
brother and the Irwells, whose 
house he looked upon as_ his 
home; but the youthful portion of 
mankind is seldom contented in 
the domestic circle, till time and 
reason have somewhat sobered 
these ardent spirits. 

Mr. Irwell was anxious that his 
daughters’ marriages should take 
place previous to young Quinton’s 
anticipated departure, and so the 
day was fixed for the coming 28th 
of September, 18—. 

The wedding-day came at last. 
Marian and Lucy were both pretty 
girls, and looked their best in the 
rich, yet somewhat quaint, bridal 
attire of the day; but Ellen was 
the cynosure of all eyes. Simply 
attired, as befitted her youth, she 
shone forth as the very personifi- 
cation of loveliness, and many a 
male heart beat high for a glance 
of those bright and merry eyes 
which beamed around in happy 
unconsciousness of their own 
beauty. Were I writing of the 
present time, I might give a 
minute description of the various 
dresses of the feminine portion of 
the guests, summing up all with 
details of the dishes gracing the 
sumptuous board, or, as the news- 
papers phrase it, a déjeiner com- 
prising all the delicacies of the 
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season; but I shall leave all that 
to the imagination, as not bearing 
much upon the thread of this nar- 
rative, simply observing that, after 
the usual tearful leave-takings, 
Marian Hilton and Lucy Randal 
departed, attired (as was then the 
custom) in scarlet riding-habits 
and beaver hats. 

Of course, after the excitement a 
blank fell upon the spirits of the 
party; even Ellen appeared sobered 
and sorrowful on parting with her 
sisters, whom she dearly loved; 
but soon Henry Quinton’s jests 
called up a smile and retort from 
her lips. He ever had the power 
of turning, even in childhood, her 
brief sorrows into laughter, and 
upon his proposing that the whole 
party should adjourn to the Abbey, 
and make an inroad upon Walter's 
castle, the younger members gladly 
acceded, while Mrs. Irwell, whose 
tender mother's heart yearned for 
solitude to mourn for her newly- 
parted children, promised them 
that, should the larder of the 
Abbey prove unequal to sustain a 
siege, they would find an equivalent 
on their return home. 

The various vehicles were ordered 
to the door, and the merry party 
started in high glee. Walter, as 
host, of course, escorted one of the 
bridesmaids in his tandem, but 
Ellen fell, by some contrivance of 
his own, to the lot of Henry, whose 
perfectly appointed curricle, with 
its handsome pair of bays, was 
the admiration and envy of all 
beholders. Imagine, if you can, 
the horror of good old Mrs. Bligh 
and the venerable Thomas, Walter's 
faithful housekeeper and butler, 
when such a troop, numbering 
some seventeen or eighteen, 
dashed up to the door! 

“It was so thoughtless of Mr. 
Walter, never letting her know he 
was coming, and only cold meat 
in the house. Whatever was she 
to do?” 
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“And all the plate locked up, 
too,” added Thomas. 

“Never mind,” cried Henry's 
cheery voice; “anything will do 
for us, we shan’t starve, and while 
you are preparing, we will ramble 
over the old house, and make 
Walter show us all the family 
curiosities.” 

Abbey Court was, in truth, a 
lovely spot; and, having formerly 
belonged to the monks, was situated, 
as their abodes were generally, in 
the neighbourhood of a most pro- 
lific trout-stream which meandered 
through the demesne, adding to 
the natural beauties of its undu- 
lating grounds. Those good old 
monks certainly loved the pictur- 
esque as well as the useful, and 
liked their comforts, too, sub rosa. 
The house was old, with rambling 
passages and corridors in all direc- 
tions, puzzling the uninitiated ; but 
the state rooms were lofty and 
handsome, having been added by 
Walter’s grandfather to the build- 
ing. Outwardly they were in perfect 
keeping with it, but possessed, in- 
doors, more modern comforts than 
our ancestors were accustomed to. 

Of course the picture - gallery, 
containing the family portraits, was 
first visited. This was a long and 
spacious apartment, and beyond it 
was what had formerly been the 
abbot's oratory, now converted into 
a boudoir, or intended as such, for 
Walter's future bride. But the part 
which pleased them most was the 
ancient wing, whose windows looked 
into a shady sort of court, with a 
grass- plot and sun-dial in the 
centre. 

Walter was besieged with ques- 
tions by his fair guests to know if 
there was a ghost in the house, 
and Henry forthwith invented one 
for their benefit, to wit, that on 
certain nights, when the moon was 
at the full, the tramp of footsteps 
was heard pacing this court, and 
the figure of a cowled monk was 
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seen slowly stalking up and down 
the garden. He was supposed to 
have been buried alive in the vaults 
for propagating heretical opinions, 
and his unquiet spirit roamed in 
consequence about the place. 

All Henry's fair hearers shud- 
dered at this recital, with the 
exception of Ellen, who asked him 
if he had ever seen the apparition ? 
This was a poser, which he merrily 
laughed off with some playful re- 
tort. 

The gardens were next visited— 
quaint, trim box and yew trees, 
cut in all sorts of queer devices, in 
accordance with the taste of our 
forefathers, bordered the walks. 
At present, however, all showed 
that the presiding genius, in the 
shape of woman, was wanting to 
give a home-like and habitable 
feeling to the place. 

There were plenty of fruit-trees, 
trained en espalier against the 
walls, giving rich promise of future 
abundance. One somehow fancies 
the fruit in such old-fashioned gar- 
dens and orchards grew finer and 
richer than in our modern ones. 
Abbey Court was a place of which 
a man might well feel proud. 

Tired at length with their pere- 
grinations, the party returned to 
the house, where certainly Mrs. 
Bligh had managed to concoct a 
wonderful repast upon so short a 
notice, and Thomas having pro- 
duced some of his choicest wines, 
of which Abbey Court contained a 
goodly quantity (for in those days 
men would not have been satisfied 
with sherry at twenty-four shillings 
per dozen, or claret at twelve ditto), 
left nothing to be feared on the score 
of refreshment. During the repast 
various projects were suggested for 
the ensuing weeks in the shape of 
amusement. One of young Quin- 
ton’s brother officers started the 
idea of a ball, to be given by the 
regiment. This proposal was car- 
ried nem. con. Ellen, who had never 


been to a ball in her life, clapped 
her little hands with glee at the 
thought, intending to coax her 
father to let her go, for he seldom 
refused her anything. ‘ 

As the regiment was hourly ex- 
pecting the route, it was deemed 
advisable to fix that day fortnight 
for this entertainment, and so the 
matter was settled. How little 
these thoughtless ones recked that 
night would prove the turning- 
point in the fate of two at least 
of the party! All this time, be it 
fully understood, Ellen was but a 
child in feeling. The passion of 
love had not stirred the depths of 
her soul. It needed but a spark, 
however, to kindle a flame never to 
be subdued while life lasted. 

Walter's and Henry’s sentiments 
towards her were scarcely compre- 
hended as yet, even by themselves ; 
both preferred her society to that 
of any of their female friends, and 
each vied with the other in lavishing 
upon her all sorts of tender and 
brotherly attentions. At times the 
young cornet would look forward 
with dread to the idea of parting 
with Ellen; then again youth's 
natural longing for fame and glory 
would predominate, to the extine- 
tion of softer sentiments. The 
shadows of twilight had fallen 
when they prepared to return 
home. 

Ellen Irwell was driven by 
Walter, to whom she chatted gaily, 
entreating him to use his influence 
with her father @ propos of the ball, 
and they reached Mr. Irwell’s door 
in time to conclude the day with a 
sprightly country dance, in which 
old and young joined, and a supper 
after the fashion of those good old 
times. 

After much entreaty from all 
assembled, Mr. and Mrs. Irwell’s 
consent to their daughter appearing 
at the ball was reluctantly given, 
she being much too young, as they 
truly said, for so public an affair. 
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Better would it have been had they 
not yielded. 

Ever feady to promote fellowship 
and goodwill amongst his officers, 
Colonel Moore readily acquiesced, 
and promised to do his part in the 
proposed entertainment. Invita- 
tions were accordingly issued to 
all the leading county families 
and presentable townspeople. It 
is hardly necessary to say that 
but few refusals were received,— 
balls were not so plentiful in 
those days, nor in that shire, for 
the reverse to be the case, and it 
would have gone hard with the 
young ladies not to be seen at 
this one especially. 

In the meantime, riding, walking, 
and other amusements were con- 
stantly taking place, in which, by 
some chance, Ellen and Henry were 
always thrown together, whether by 
the tacit consent of all parties, or 
their own free will, it is impossible 
now to say. Perhaps she was too 
much of a child for any remark 
to be made on the ‘subject; and 
Mrs, Irwell, though more frequently 
present on those occasions, seemed 
blind to the consequences of such 
imprudence ; even she scarcely un- 
derstood the depth of feeling latent 
in her daughter’s heart, and need- 
ing only the touchstone of love to 
call it forth. 

Her own married life had been 
hitherto a happy one, for, as I said 
before, Mr. Irwell, although hard 
to others, was kind and indulgent 
to his family; besides, he dearly 
loved his wife, who was in truth 
deserving of it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar length the wished-for evening 
arrived. The Irwells (for even the 
busy solicitor condescended to throw 
off for the nonce official cares) were 
to be accompanied by Walter, who 
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was staying with them; and when 
Ellen entered the drawing-room, 
looking so fresh and innocent in 
her white dress, with a few blush 
roses tastefully disposed amidst 
the rich masses of her dark brown 
hair, a string of pearls round her 
fair throat, her complexion glowing 
with pleasurable excitement, ‘the 
young man’s heart went forth to 
her with more than a brother's 
love. Her father gazed with fond 
admiring eyes upon his child, and 
complimented his wife on the taste 
displayed in the selection of both 
her own and Ellen’s dress. 

Mrs. Irwell in truth looked so 
young and blooming, attired in a 
rich grey brocaded taffety, as to be 
almost mistaken for her daughter’s 
elder sister, and few would have 
supposed her to be the mother of 
two newly-married ones. 

Playfully telling Ellen she would 
be the belle of the evening, Walter 
handed the ladies into the carriage, 
and they drove off to the barracks, 
which, with the good taste usually 
displayed by officers on these oc- 
casions, had been converted into 
a perfect fairyland. 

In those days people were earlier 
in their habits than now, conse- 
quently by nine o'clock nearly the 
whole of the guests had arrived. 
The Irwells were met by Henry 
Quinton at the entrance. He 
had been waiting for them, and 
started back in astonishment and 
admiration of Ellen’s exceeding 
beauty. 

From that moment his fate was 
sealed ; he felt in his inmost heart, 
notwithstanding his apparently light 
and mercurial spirit, that she would 
be the guiding star of his life, the 
bright goal of his hopes. Claiming 
her hand for the first country dance, 
he led her in, and was both charmed 
and amused with her childish ex- 
pressions of delight at the fairy 
scene. 

Little heeding the admiring eyes 
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that followed her on all sides, she 
was only intent on admiring the 
decorations of the room. Dance 
followed dance in quick succession, 
and though there were many pretty 
girls present, yet Miss Irwell seemed 
the favourite partner, and Henry 
was often, to his great regret, obliged 
to resign her to other hands. 

In the midst of this gay scene 
the Colonel was called away, and 
was absent some little time; on his 
return, he was observed to look 
grave, but he made no remark, and 
to the tune of “ The roast beef of 
old England,” all adjourned to 
supper, which, as the weather was 
warm, had been spread in a large 
marquee erected in the quadrangle 
of the barracks. Towards the con- 
clusion of the repast, the Colonel, 
who presided at the head of the 
table, rose to propose the health of 
the ladies, adding that, although he 
was sorry to cast a gloom upon their 
merry meeting, yet it was probably 
the last time they would thus as- 


semble for a long period, as he had 
just received the route, and the 
regiment would start for the seat 


of war in a couple of days. Many 
of the fair guests turned pale at 
this announcement, but the pang 
of agony that shot through Ellen’s 
heart was indescribable. 

In one instant she, who had 
mever given a thought to this 
separation, seemed to realize its 
full misery, and had not Henry 
Quinton, who sat next her, turned 
to speak some cheering words, she 
must have fainted. This roused 
her to a sense of what was passing 
around—she strove to rally and 
control herself, in which effort 
she was aided by her companion, 
who, with love’s instinctive insight, 
guessed what she was suffering by 
his own feelings. Joy predominated, 
however, with him at the thought 
that he had won her young heart's 
first affections; still he resolved 
not to bind her by any vows before 
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his departure, fearing Mr. Irwell 
would object on the score of his 
daughter’s extreme youth, and 
ignorance of her own sentiments. 
In this fatal error he persisted, 
even up to the last moment, from 
a dread of losing the prospect of 
obtaining so coveted a treasure. 

Colonel Moore’s intelligence soon 
broke up the ball, for though the 
toast and lively jest still went round, 
there was no longer, if I may so 
speak, heart in their mirth. A dance 
or two was got up after supper, but 
“ Sir Roger de Coverley ” even failed 
to rouse the drooping spirits of 
the fair portion of the guests, with 
whom the regiment was an especial 
favourite. Alas! how few of those 
now assembled in youth and health 
might ever hope to meet again? 
Reader, if I write in a sorrowful 
strain, ‘tis because mine is a sad 
theme. 

Ellen was unusually silent on 
their return home, though Walter 
rallied her upon the many hearts 
she had broken at the ball. Plead- 
ing fatigue, she retired at once to 
her chamber, not to sleep, which 
boon was almost a stranger to her 
eyelids that night. Gladly did she 
find herself alone at last, and able 
to give free vent to her grief in a 
passionate burst of tears. 

Exhausted by emotion, she sank 
towards morning into a fitful slum- 
ber, disturbed by uneasy dreams of 
battles, and wounded and dyin 
soldiers, from which she was arous 
by her mother bending over, and 
imprinting a kiss upon her fore- 
head. She opened her eyes, and 
was surprised to find how late it was. 
Mrs. Irwell said Henry Quinton 
was below. He was to spend the 
two days previous to his departure, 
or as much of the time as he could 
spare, with his dear friends. Ellen 
dressed herself hastily, and de- 
scended to breakfast, looking pale 
and languid from recent agitation. 
Henry met her with an affectionate 
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greeting, which called the colour to 
hercheeks. He strove to be cheer- 
ful, but it was an effort in which 
the others did not even attempt 
to join, and no one spoke on the 
subject uppermost in all their 
thoughts. 

I shall pass over those saddest 
of all times, the last hours previous 
to the departure of a loved object, 
when every tone or tender expres- 
sion uttered is long retained by 
memory. The young man hardly 
dared trust himself alone with Ellen, 
lest his secret should betray itself; 
and she, with true feminine delicacy, 
had the same fear for herself; eon- 
sequently they almost shunned each 
other’s society. 

The fatal moment at length 
arrived. Henry had asked and 
obtained from Mrs. Irwell, who 
loved him as though he were her 
own son, a miniature portrait of 
Ellen lately executed, and inwardly 
vowed death alone should separate 
himfrom such a treasure. Bidding 
an affectionate farewell to Mr. and 
Mrs. Irwell, then clasping Ellen in 
a passionate embrace, in which the 
whole love of these young hearts was 
concentrated, he tore himself away, 
accompanied by Walter, who was to 
proceed with him to Portsmouth, 
from whence the regiment would 
embark for Lisbon. 

The same painful scenes were 
taking place at the barracks— wives 
parting from their husbands, and 
children from their fathers, whom 
the cruel chances of battle might 
never permit them to behold again. 
At length, to the lively strains of 
the band, the —th Dragoons, in all 
the pride and panoply of war, 
departed, followed by the prayers, 
tears, and good wishes of its in- 
habitants. 

In due season they arrived at 
their destination, and went on board 
the crazy transports then in use, and 
after a stormy and most uncom- 
fortable passage landed at Lisbon. 
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Shortly after landing, the regiment 
was ordered to head-quarters. As 
Wellington was then keeping the 
lines at Torres Vedras, and holding, 
by dint of stolid British valour, the 
whole of Napoleon's legions at bay, 
young Quinton’s regiment remained 
for some months inactive, so that 
he bad no opportunity, as yet, of 
fleshing his maiden sword. He em- 
ployed his leisure hours in writing 
to his brother, Mrs. Jiwell, and 
Ellen long and amusing letters, de- 
scribing the various stirring scenes 
enacting around him. In those to 
the latter might be discovered by the 
initiated an undercurrent of deep 
and tender feeling, which Ellen, at 
least, did not fail to discern, and 
they brought balm to her sorrowing 
heart, torn as it was by anxiety 
respecting its idol. 

A gloom had fallen upon her, 
after Henry’s departure, which she 
vainly strove toconquer. It seemed 
as though the shadow of coming 
evil lay on her spirit, and would 
not be dispelled. Her father and 
mother ignorantly attributed it to 
the excitement she had lately un- 
dergone, and hoped that, as time 
wore on, she would regain her 
usual cheerfulness; but she was 
only roused by the arrival of our 
hero’s letters, which were perused 
over and over again, and treasured 
up with care. Walter Quinton was 
away from home at this time, having 
gone on a short tour with some 
college friends to the Highlands, so 
that Ellen was completely left to 
the indulgence of her own sad 
thoughts, unenlivened by any out- 
ward influence to counteract them. 

The winter of 18— was more 
than usually dreary, even in the 
dull town of E——, no regiment 
having taken the place of the —th, 
so that the young ladies there 
were deprived of their accustomed 
amusements and attendant cavaliers. 
Ellen was glad to be spared appear- 
ing again in public, though when 
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Walter returned to Abbey Court, he 
became the constant companion of 
all her walks and rides. He was 
beginning to feel more than a 
brother's affection for her, while she, 
on her part, only looked upon him 
in the light of a brother, and pre- 
ferred his society to that of others, 
especially as Henry’s doings and 
letters formed the chief subject of 
their conversation. 

With the passing away of winter 
came more stirring news from Spain. 
Our troops, which had lain inactive 
for so many months, again took 
the field. In most of the ensuing 
engagements, young Quinton’s re- 
giment participated, and, though 
ever foremost in action, and bear- 
ing himself with distinguished 
bravery—so much so that his name 
was mentioned in despatches—yet 
he passed unscathed through all; 
and for a long period the anxiety 
of his friends respecting him was 
groundless. 

He obtained his lieutenancy, 
and bid fair to reach the highest 
honours in his profession. His 
missives contained gay and light- 
hearted accounts of the vicissitudes 
and hardships they had to en- 
counter—always, however, making 
little of them, and never mention- 
ing his own share in any brilliant 
action. 

In one of these letters he stated 
having been fortunate enough to 
rescue a beautiful young Spanish 
Donna from insult. The convent 
in which she was residing being 
attacked by the French, a detach- 
ment of our troops was sent to dis- 
lodge them, and succeeded in doing 
so, though not before the enemy 
had effected an entrance, and driven 
the terrified inmates to take refuge 
in the church, where they would, 
no doubt, have experienced rough 
treatment but for the timely arrival 
of the British. As the convent 
was rendered untenable in the 
affray, it was determined to escort 
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the nuns, and the young Beatriz 
Minez, to a place of safety. The 
English lieutenant was deputed, 
with some forty troopers, to perform 
this service. The gratitude ex- 
pressed by the Spanish ladies to- 
wards their brave preservers was 
very great, and on parting with 
them at the town of Burgos, Bea- 
triz, with all the fervour of her 
southern blood, promised never to 
forget the brave young Inglez, nor 
the service he had rendered her. 
Henry further said he took an 
especial interest in this young girl, 
from the strong resemblance she 
bore to Ellen Irwell. 

The latter mused much over the 
contents of this letter, which seemed 
to strike some hidden chord in her 
heart, but she made no comment 
thereupon, and in all other respects 
remained ae depressed as ever. 

At length tidings came that a 
great battle had been fought, in 
which our troops were victorious. 
Then followed the fearful suspense, 
the agonized watching for news, 
and the dread of what that might 
prove. When the terrible list was 
issued, Henry Quinton’s name 
appeared amongst the missing, and 
though the uncertainty respecting 
his fate was hard to bear, yet to 
Ellen it was in some measure an 
alleviation, compared with what 
she had so feared. Walter, who 
wrote at once to head-quarters for 
intelligence respecting his brother, 
and received an announcement 
that, after a gallant charge, in which 
Lieutenant Quinton especially dis- 
tinguished himself, he was left 
wounded on the field, and as his 
body could nowhere be found after 
the engagement, it was supposed he 
had been carried off by the enemy, 
but, as an exchange of prisoners 
was about being made, it was hoped 
the liberation of so promising a 
young officer might be effected. 
With this vague reply poor Ellen 
was fain to content herself for some 
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little while longer. The post in 
those days did not travel with the 
lightning speed of these times. 

Other anxieties likewise disturbed 
her. Her father, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, had become un- 
usually moody and reserved. In 
vain his wife and daughter essayed 
to learn the cause, he always put 
them off with some trivial remark, 
or turned the conversation to other 
matters. 

Thus weeks and months rolled 
on. Walter's growing attachment 
to Ellen was becoming apparent to 
all eyes, even Mr. Irwell noticed, and 
felt inwardly rejoiced at it, whilst 
the unconscious object thereof, still 
looking upon the young man only 
in the light of a brother, treated 
him with the same frankness and 
confidence she had ever manifested 
in the days of her childhood, and 
was consequently inexpressibly as- 
tonished when one morning, after 
being closeted with Mr. Irwell for a 
very long time, Walter declared in 
glowing terms his passion for her. 
She could not help being touched 
by the fervour of his pleading, and 
had not Henry’s image been in- 
effaceably engraven upon her heart, 
Ellen would have found it well nigh 
impossible to resist his manly elo- 
quence; and it grieved her to be 
thus compelled to pain him by a 
refusal, couched, however, in such 
affectionate terms that the young 
man was led to fancy her youth and 
inexperience had alone caused his 
disappointment—the more so, as he 
knew of none other likely to occupy 
that place in Ellen’s heart he so 
ardently longed to fill. The idea 
of his brother being her favoured 
lover never entered his mind, and, 
situated as she was with respect to 
Henry, worlds would not have in- 
duced her to plead a prior attach- 
ment. For the first time in his life, 
Mr. Irwell vented his wrath (when 
informed of Walter's discomfiture) 
upon his child. She who had 
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scarcely ever, in the course of her 
young life, been addressed in harsh 
tones by this tender father, was now 
utterly terrified by his vehemence. 
Mrs. Irwell strove to soften matters, 
but even she was repulsed by her 
husband, and desired not to en- 
courage her daughter in disobe- 
dience. Walter was not present 
during this scene. He had returned 
sorrowfully to Abbey Court, though 
Mr. Irwell pressed him to stay, but 
the young man preferred not to 
weary Ellen byimportunities, hoping 
that silent assiduities and tender 
attentions might in the end gain 
the day. Grave, affectionate, and 
unselfish by nature, he was well 
worthy of the love of a noble-hearted 
woman. She thoroughly appreci- 
ated his character, and would gladly 
have responded to his sentiments, 
but her truth-loving disposition for- 
bade this. The poor girl had to 
submit in silence to her father’s 
remonstrances, especially as she had 
no valid excuse to offer for her re- 
fusal, and the dread of her secret 
betraying itself at times almost 
maddened her. 

Mr. Irwell was constantly recur- 
ring to the subject, and she had to 
endure patiently this daily persecu- 
tion, without being able to open her 
mind to any one, not even her be- 
loved mother. Ellen's heart smote 
her likewise for grieving Walter, 
and to all this was added the un- 
ceasing anxiety respecting the fate 
of the absent one, so that it was no 
wonder the roses faded from her 
cheeks, and she grew visibly paler 
and thinner. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wen young Quinton awoke to 
consciousness, after a long period of 
insensibility, for he had been se- 
verely wounded, and during many 
days his life was despaired of, he 
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found himself lying on a couch in 
a lofty chamber, whose dim light 
(for the arched windows were shaded 
by crimson draperies) hardly en- 
abled him to distinguish two sha- 
dowy female forms that seemed to 
flit around the bed whereon he lay. 
On his making a slight movement, 
an exclamation of thankfulness in 
the Spanish tongue, uttered by a 
soft voice, reached his ear; weak- 
ness, however, overpowering him, 
he again relapsed into unconscious- 
ness, but on opening his eyes once 
more they rested on what appeared 
to him a vision of Ellen bending 
tenderly over his couch. 

He essayed to speak, but his fair 
preserver placed her little hand on 
his lips, and would not suffer it. 
Enfeepled by his wounds, he was 
unable to rebel against this stern 
decree, and thus some days passed 
ere he learned where and with 
whom he was. As strength slowly 
returned, he was informed that some 
peasants wandering over the field of 
battle, after the engagement, having 
discovered his body, in which there 
appeared some signs of life, had 
borne him to the chateau of the 
Minezes, situated in the neighbour- 
hood. Beatriz, who was then re- 
siding there with her parents, im- 
mediately recognized her brave 
preserver in the wounded officer, 
whose image, in truth, had never 
left her memory. All, therefore, 
that devoted skill and tender atten- 
tions, prompted by gratitude and 
love; could do for young Quinton 
was freely lavished upon him, and 
though for many days his life trem- 
bled in the balance, yet nature and a 
good constitution at length asserted 
their powers, and he was pronounced 
out of danger. Too weak, however, 
from loss of blood to do more than 
lie in asort of dreamy repose, it was 
only by snatches that he gained this 
intelligence from Beatriz’s nurse, for 
the former came no more to his 
room now that he had become con- 
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scious, or at least she only entered 
it when sleep “ assumed her balmy 
sway ;” but he could often hear the 
soft and subdued accents of her 
voice making inquiries of the nurse, 
and he always watched for those 
moments with the restless craving 
of an invalid. By degrees he was 
able to sit up for a short time, and 
ask more questions; then the parents 
of Beatriz were permitted by the 
worthy doctor to pay him a visit, 
and, lastly, Beatriz herself, when he 
became sufficiently strong to be 
moved into the adjoining chamber. 
Yet, even with such careful nursing, 
it was long ere perfect strength 
entirely returned, and the day he 
descended to join his kind hosts at 
their afternoon meal was celebrated 
as a jubilee by them all, Beatriz 
especially, whose bright eyes shone 
with more than their wonted lustre 
as they rested on the pale attenuated 
form of the young soldier as he 
slowly entered the room, leaning on 
the arm of her father. 

In the few Spanish phrases he 
could muster, Quinton strove to ex- 
press his thanks for the hospitality 
and kindness he had received, but 
they would not listen to a word on 
the subject, and all vied in showing 
him those soothing attentions so 
grateful to a convalescent. 

Don Fernando Minez was a 
noble-looking Spaniard in the prime 
of life. He belonged to an ancient 
family which had intermarried with 
many of the old races in the land, 
and his wife descended frony one of 
the cavaliers who had accompanied 
Columbus to the New World. Both 
were handsome types of the beauty 
so common in their country, and 
Beatriz resembled them in feature, 
her father’s sterner traits being 
softened in her by their admixture 
with the more feminine expression 
of her mother’s. She was not more 
than sixteen years old, but, as is 
usually the case in southern climes, 
her form was more fully developed 
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than in our more northern latitudes. 
She wore a black velvet bodice open 
in front, and slashed across a white 
chemisette, sleeves reaching only to 
the elbow, and showing a perfectly 
formed and rounded arm, a short 
yellow silk petticoat, trimmed with 
rows of black velvet, placed in 
vandykes round it, beneath which 
peeped the tiny Spanish foot in its 
high-heeled silken slipper. Quinton 
gazed admiringly upon her, and 
thought that, with the exception of 
Ellen Irwell, he had seldom seen a 
more lovely vision, and when she 
spoke a few words in broken Eng- 
lish, her voice sounded like music 
to his ears. 

Her mother bade her sing to 
amuse the young sefior ; and, taking 
her guitar, she complied with the 
request in strains that would have 
enraptured the most indifferent 
hearer. No wonder the English- 
man was charmed, and could have 
listened for hours to her dulcet 
tones. The conversation that en- 
sued was of rather limited extent, 
as neither Sefor Minez nor his 
wife could speak English, and 
Beatriz's knowledge of the language 
was as slight as her guest's of 
Spanish, but they all contrived to 
make themselves understood by 
those looks and signs which foreign- 
ers generally contrive to render so 
expressive. 

“Will you not teach me English, 
Sefior Quinton ?’’ asked Beatriz, in 
her pretty lisping accent. 

“With all my heart, and we will 
commence to-morrow,” replied he, 
cordially, and so the compact was 
sealed. 

Sefiora Minez would not permit 
the invalid to fatigue himself, and 
issued her commands for him to 
retire early to rest, which weakness 
perforce compelled him unwillingly 
to obey. 

The next day he came down 
earlier, and found the young girl 
alone im the saloon opening on a 
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terraced flower-garden, the perfume 
of whose many-scented blossoms 
and orange-trees filled the apart- 
ment. 

She received him with a smile 
and heightened colour, and, with 
careful solicitude, arranged the 
couch for him to recline on. 

““My parents are taking their 
daily siesta,’ she said; “ will Sefior 
Quinton be pleased to hear me 
sing or read to him?” 

‘“A song by all means!” cried 
he, “one of those you warbled 
yesterday ;” and gracefully slinging 
her guitar over her shoulders, and 
seating herself near him, she sang 
of the days when the Moor reigned 
triumphant in the land, and the 
Cross paled before the Crescent ; 
then Boabdil’s lament for his lost 
kingdom, whilst her companion 
listened with rapt attention, and 
thought himself in Paradise. 

When the music ceased, he com- 
menced her first English lesson, 
and found Beatriz an apt scholar, 
though she used to say to him, 
“Your harsh-sounding consonants 
pierce my ears.” 

“Perhaps they may enter your 
heart some day, seforita,” said 
he, in a jesting tone; and Beatriz 
blushed and looked confused. 

The invalid was soon strong 
enough to take a short walk in 
the garden, supported by the stal- 
wart arm of Sefior Minez, after- 
wards the more delicate one of his 
daughter was sufficient for him, 
and they used to wander through 
the beautiful terraced parterres of 
the chateau, discoursing, as far as 
their brief knowledge of each 
other's tongue permitted them, on 
many themes. 

The young girl loved above all 
things to hear him describe his 
home in England, and the brother 
who was so dear to him; but when 
he spoke of Ellen Irwell, and 
painted in glowing language her 
beauty, with woman's intuitive in- 
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stinct, a pang of grief went to her 
heart. 

“Are all the daughters of Eng- 
land so very lovely?” she said: 
“surely Spain could produce as 
fair 1” 

‘“‘Ellen’s mother is of Spanish 
extraction, and thus she possesses 
the well-known beauty of your 
favoured clime,” he replied, with 
well-bred gallantry. 

Mollified by this compliment, 
she made him tell her every par- 
ticular respecting the English girl; 
and he, never tired of the subject, 
descanted upon his love over and 
over again to her attentive ears. 

Quinton was now becoming anx- 
ious for tidings from home, for he 
had written a few lines to Walter. 
so soan as his feeble hand could 
guide a pen, but, as the letter never 
reached England, he, of course, 
received no reply. He had also 
caused the colonel of his regiment 
to be informed of his whereabouts, 
but to this communication he like- 
wise received no answer. He felt 
that he must soon tear himself 
away from the kind hosts who had 
watched over and tended him so 
carefully, but, whenever he spoke 
of departure, they turned a deaf 
ear, and the doctor also would not 
hear a word on the matter, inform- 
ing the young soldier that he was 
not fit to charge a windmill like 
Don Quichote, much less the 
enemy. 

Quinton submitted for a season 
with a good grace; in truth he was 
obliged to own the doctor was right 
—the wounds he had received were 
far more serious than he imagined, 
and left their weakening effects long 
upon his frame. As the tide of 
war had turned in another direction 
during his illness, and news tra- 
velled but slowly in those days, 
the inhabitants of the chiteau of 
Minez received only vague and un- 
certain reports of the engagements 
that had taken place, but all led 
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to the belief that our troops were 
generally triumphant, and Lieute- 
nant Quinton longed to bear his 
share in the glorious strife. 

Again he wrote to his colonel, 
and despatched his missive this 
time by a trusty messenger, who, 
after many hair-breadth escapes 
from the danger of falling into 
the hands of the enemy, at length 
reached the British lines, and de- 
livered his credentials. The news 
of young Quinton’s safety was re- 
ceived with pleasure by his brother 
officers, amongst whom he was an 
especial favourite, and orders were 
at once transmitted to him to rejoin 
the regiment so soon as his health 
permitted, and as he was now nearly 
well, Henry felt the call of duty 
must be obeyed. He, therefore, 
announced to his kind hosts that 
he must tear himself away from 
their hospitable abode. Poor Bea- 
triz's countenance fell when she 
heard this intelligence, and her 
parents also expressed much sorrow 
thereat. 

“TI shall forget all the English 
you have taught me,” said the 
young girl. 

“So long as you do not forget 
me I shall not mind,” replied he; 
“but we must have some more 
lessons together ere I depart; we 
may, I trust, meet again, if life be 
spared, and I shall ever remember 
that I owe the preservation of mine 
to the owners of this chateau.” 

“The debt is mutual,” said Don 
Fernando, “ we are indebted for 
more than life to you, and your 
brave fellow soldiers. You must 
not think of departing, however, 
until we can procure a guide for 
you, which [ shall be enabled to 
do soon in the person of Beatriz’s 
foster brother, Pedro Quartez, a 
gay young muleteer, who has often 
gone to the French camp in various 
disguises to obtain news of their 
movements, for the benefit of the 
guerillas fighting in the Sierra 
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Morena. He is a trusty fellow, 
and will lead you safely.” 

Henry, who now understood suf- 
ficient of the language to compre- 
hend what the sejior said, agreed 
to this delay, and he and the young 
girl strolled into the garden to their 
accustomed seat. Both were silent, 
for sadness ever accompanies the 
idea of parting, even with a person 
one is not attached to, but where 
mutual esteem and affection exist, 
the pang is great indeed. And 
now, when to the sorrow of an un- 
certain separation was added dread 
on Beatriz’s part of the dangers 
about to be encountered by Quinton, 
her heart almost sank, nor could 
she rally her spirits to the tone of 
gay badinage in which they usually 
indulged. 

They essayed to read together, 
as was their wont, some English 
classic author, but the mirthful 
laugh with which her companion 
used to correct the Nina's droll 
mistakes in pronouncing our hard 
syllables was wanting, and both 
soon gave up the attempt. She 
then tried to sing, but could only 
accomplish her saddest strains. 

“ When Spain is freed from her 
stern invaders, I shall hope to re- 
turn and visit the inmates of this 
abode,” said Henry at length, after 
a long silence. 

“ Ah! you will go back to Eng- 
land to the friends you love so 
much, and remember us no more.” 

“That day will never come to 
pass,” said he; “I shall always 
think of you, dear Beatriz, with 
gratitude and affection, but you 
will one day become the bride of 
some gay cavalier and forget your 
teacher.” 

“T shall never marry,” she re- 
plied. 

“That is a vow you will not be 
allowed to keep,” said he. 

She shook her head, and in 
desultory talk of this nature the 
moments flew by. 
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When Beatriz retired to her 
chamber that night, her nurse, who 
was devotedly attached to her, saw 
at a glance her dejection, and, with 
the keen perception of her sex and 
class, guessed at once the cause, for 
the rumour of the English guest’s 
approaching departure had circu- 
lated through the household—be- 
sides, it was her son, Pedro Quartez, 
who was to be his guide. The 
nurse was grieved for her beloved 
child, but she thought all would go 
well with her, never deeming it 
possible that any one could be in- 
sensible to the charms of her beau- 
tiful Nina. 

She determined, nevertheless, 
with the true spirit of Spanish 
intrigue so inherent in the femi- 
nine portion of that nation, to aid 
the matter as much as lay in her 
power; and to this end she would 
make Pedro spread the report of 
his engagement to Beatriz at the 
camp, in order that it might reach 
Henry Quinton’s ears, and bring 
about an explanation between 
them. This resolve, unfortunately, 
was the cause of much misery to 
others. 

Maria Quartez had been brought 
up in the Minez family ever since 
she was a child, had married one 
of its retainers, and was trusted 
and confided in by all its members, 
and she repaid them with untiring 
devotion. Beatriz this night bade 
her nurse retire to rest, as she 
wished to be alone. Maria obeyed 
and left the room. Then the young 
girl flung herself on her knees 
before the image of the Madonna, 
placed at the head of her couch, 
and prayed long and fervently to 
the divine mother of mercy to pro- 
tect the beloved of her heart, and 
guide him in safety through the 
perils he was about to encounter. 

These devotions ended (and they 
were sincere according to the light 
vouchsafed to her), she gave way to 
the grief that oppressed her spirit, 
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and dawn appeared in the east ere 
slumber visited the young girl’s 
weary eyelids. 

Henry’s departure from the 
chateau was delayed, as Pedro 
Quartez did not make his appear- 
ance thére for some two or three 
weeks; and when he at length 
arrived, and brought news of the 
near approach of the enemy, it was 
decided that the Minezes should 
accompany the English officer part 
of the way, to a place of safety, and 
from whence he was to proceed, 
under the guidance of Pedro, to 
join his regiment. . 

All was now bustle and confusion 
in the household, preparing for the 
journey. Beatriz felt inwardly re- 
joiced that the day of parting was 
postponed, and Quinton was like- 
wise glad to be the protector of his 
kind hosts against the perils of the 
road. At length all necessary ar- 
rangements were completed, and 
the party set off. 

The route pursued by our travel- 
lers was somewhat out of the beaten 
track, in order to avoid falling in 
with any chance detachment of the 
enemy, who were known to be in 
force in the neighbourhood; con- 
sequently they rode forward in 
silence for some little time, un- 
enlivened by the gay song of the 
muleteer, now but rarely heard in 
these solitudes, for they were 
journeying through some lower 
ranges of the Sierra Morena, from 
whose strongholds used to issue 
forth those patriot bands of gue- 
rillas, scattering death and destruc- 
tion amidst the foe. 

“How I should like to meet 
Don —— and his brave comrades,” 
said Beatriz, mentioning the name 
of a well-known leader of guerillas 
during the Peninsula war. 

“Who knows but we may, fair 
lady ?” replied Quinton. “If what 
the guide, Pedro, tells us be true, 
we are likely to fall in with him 
sooner than we may expect.” 


‘I suspect Pedro is well ac- 
quainted with his whereabouts; in 
fact, he has been often employed 
by him to gain intelligence respect- 
ing the enemy’s movements, and 
he always speaks with enthusiasm 
of Don ,” said Beatriz. 

“Would there were a few more 
like him!” replied her companion; 
“then we should soon drive the foe 
beyond the Pyrenees.” 

“If I were a man I should enlist 
under his banner,” cried the ardent 
Spanish maiden, with a bright 
smile. 

“ Your sex is ever on the side of 
valour ; and, truly, for the sake of a 
glance from such bright eyes, what 
would one not dare and do?” re- 
joined the youth. 

“Ah, you Inglez are but flat- 
terers,” said Beatriz, with an arch 
look ; “we Spanish maidens do not 
believe all you tell us.” 

In such desultory talk they be- 
guiled the way until the hour of 
noon, when they stopped to rest 
and refresh themselves and their 
trusty animals by the side of a 
brook overshadowed by a few 
stunted trees, for in the desolate 
region they were then traversing 
but little vegetation is to be met 
with, and they were glad of the 
meagre shelter these afforded from 
the overpowering rays of the mid- 
day sun. 

Whilst the meal was preparing, 
and the ladies were reposing on 
the pack saddles of the sumpter 
mules, Pedro’s practised ear caught 
the sound of horses’ hoofs on the 
rocky path, a long way off. In- 
stantly every one was on the alert, 
as it was uncertain who the ad- 
vancing party might prove to be, 
whether friend or foe. Each in- 
dividual looked to the priming of 
his pistols, and all prepared to 
stand their ground. The sounds 
approached nearer and nearer. At 
length a horseman was seen to 
emerge from the rocky defile that 
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led down to the stream where our 
friends were located, and, after 
reconnoitring these latter for a 
few minutes, he waved his hand, 
and presently some twenty or 
thirty troopers appeared, who, at a 
word from their commander, re- 
mained stationary, whilst he gal- 
loped forward. 

“Don , as I live!” cried 
Pedro, who had been attentively 
observing him. “I should know 
his form and gallant bearing any- 
where. We shall hear tidings of 
the war now.” 

Sefior Minez, who had once 
before met the Don, prepared to 
receive Him with courtesy, and 
when the latter had ridden up 
sufficiently near to perceive there 
were ladies of the party, he grace- 
fully doffed his plumed hat to his 
saddle bow, and, saluting the 
seor, whom he also recognized, 
said, with a smile,— 

“We took you for a party of 
French soldiers bivouacking on our 
territory, and prepared to give you 
a warm reception, but little expected 
to meet such fair substitutes, throw- 
ing a look of undisguised admiration 
at Beatriz, and her scarcely less 
beautiful mother. 

“We are fortunate in meeting 
the renowned Don —— and his 
brave followers,” said Seiior Mi- 
nez, presenting him to the other 
members of the party, and cordially 
pressing him and his men to share 
their repast. 

“Gladly will we do so,” readily 
assented the Don, beckoning his 
troopers to approach; then, dis- 
mounting from his _ coal-black 
charger, and giving the reins to 
one of them, he seated himself 
near the fair Beatriz, who gave him 
a smile of welcome. “It is not 
often we enjoy a meal,” he con- 
tinued, “and especially in such 
gentle society. My poor fellows 
are accustomed to hard fare, and 
have ridden far to-day, Don Fer- 
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nando, so your hospitality is the 
more acceptable.” 

“ And we are glad to be able to 
offer it to our brave defenders,” 
said Beatriz. 

“The seforita’s wish is also 
gratified,” added young Quinton. 
“She ardently desired to see the 
celebrated Don ——, and lo! he 
appears, as though conjured up by 
the wand of a magician.” 

* It needed but a softer spell to 
do your bidding, fair lady,” replied 
the Don; “and now that we have 
met, tell me whither you are bound. 
Perchance I may be able to escort 
you part of the way.” 

Sefior Minez then proceeded to 
inform him of their plans, and asked 
his advice about the best route for 
them to take in order to avoid a 
meeting with the enemy. 

The Don was of opinion they 
might continue their present road, 
which was free from danger. 

** Besides,” he added, ‘I and my 
men will accompany you to the 
next town, where, I conclude, you 
purpose passing the night.’ 

“Thanks for your courteous offer, 
Sefior Don, which we most gladly 
accept,’ responded Don Fernando. 

* And I,” added his wife, laugh- 
ing, “who belong to the timid 
order, cannot sufficiently express 
my gratitude for this gallant pro- 
posal.” 

“ Though it is to be feared,” in- 
terrupted the guerilla chief, “I 
should find it no easy task to 
prevent such fair prizes from being 
carried off by the French (should 
we meet them), as they have ever 
been noted admirers of beauty.” 

Both ladies, as in duty bound, 
bowed their graceful acknowledg- 
ments of this compliment. 

“ And now, although ’tis a rough 
theme for ladies’ ears, pray tell us 
of the war, and how it progresses, 
sehor,’ asked Quinton, address- 
ing Don ——, “for no tidings have 
reached us for weeks, and we are 
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ignorant of all that has taken place 
in this interval.”’ 

“The allied army is gaining 
ground daily,” he replied. ‘ Wher- 
ever your great general commands, 
victory is sure to crown his efforts. 
You are, I conclude, a British 
officer ?” 

“ Yes,” answered he, “on my 
way to join my regiment;” and 
he then proceeded to inform the 
Spaniard that he owed his life to 
the kindness of the Minezes, a 
debt which he felt could never be 
sufficiently repaid by him. 

Don —— listened with interest 
to his narrative, and by this time 
the servants had spread the repast 
upon the green sward, to which our 
travellers did full justice. There 
was ample food for so large a 
company, and wine-skins, filled 
with choice vintages, were not 
lacking to enliven the meal. 

“My poor fellows will think 
themselves in luck to-day,” said 
the chief; “it is not often our 
commissariat is so well supplied, 
unless we chance upon some stray 
convoy of provisions on its way to 
the enemy's camp, which, I promise 
you, is not allowed to pass without 
paying toll; but we never rob the 
peasants, who do their best to help 
us out of the little that is left 
them.” 

“You must find it hard work to 
keep the field under such circum- 
stances,” said young Quinton. 

“We do, indeed; but the cause 
is a holy one, and demands our best 
energies,” answered the Spaniard, 
his handsome face glowing with 
pride and excitement. 

He was a man in the prime of 
life, of noble presence, and com- 
manding stature, and well fitted by 
nature to be the leader of those 
patriot bands who had ranged 
themselves under his banner, and, 
fired by his enthusiastic valour, 
had performed deeds which contri- 
buted more than even the support 
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of the British troops to fan the flame 
of sluggish patriotism, oppressed, 
and almost crushed out in the 
Spanish breast. 

At length our travellers, having 
concluded their repast, prepared to 
continue their journey. The mules 
were reloaded, and the ladies us- 
sisted to mount by their attentivo 
cavaliers. Don —— rode by the 
side of Beatriz, whose mule he ever 
and anon guided at the most diffi- 
cult portions of the road, beguiling 
the time with gay discourse and 
anecdote, in which the English- 
man likewise bore his part. To- 
wards evening the small town 
where they were to pass the night 
was reached, and the Spanish leader 
took leave of them, his presence 
being required elsewhere. With 
many expressiens of mutual re- 
gard, good wishes for the prosperity 
of their country, and hopes of meet- 
ing again, they parted. The brave 
guerilla, bearing imprinted on his 
memory the beautiful image of the 
fair Beatriz, which often recurred 
to him, even amidst those scenes 
of carnage and warfare he was so 
frequently engaged in. 

When our party reached the 
osteria, they found it occupied by 
farmers and peasants from the 
surrounding country, who had 
flocked to a fair that was being 
held in the little town, and it was 
with difficulty a room could be 
procured for the accommodation 
of the ladies and nurse; whilst 
the sefior, young Quinton, and 
the servants, had to make shift as 
they best could in the matter of 
couches, Spanish inns of that 
period not being remarkable for 
either comfort or cleanliness. After 
supper, the whole party being 
fatigued by their long ride, retired 
to rest. 

After breakfast next morning, 
the party again set out, having 
a long day's journey before them. 
Quinton was to take leave of his 
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kind hosts in the course of it, as 
their roads lay in a different direc- 
tion. Silently and sadly he rode 
by the side of the young girl, from 
whom he felt it would be im- 
possible to part with indifference ; 
the interest she and her parents 
had taken in, and the devotion 
they had shown him, could not 
easily be forgotten, whilst Beatriz 
had likewise her own reasons for 
feeling the approaching separation. 
They had not proceeded far when 
the guide, to whom his mother 
Maria Quartez had given parting 
directions, approached, and in- 
formed them the Seiior Inglez 
must ride fast if he expected to 
reach a halting place for the night. 
With fervent and heartfelt expres- 
sions of gratitude towards his noble 
hosts,.Henry Quinton took leave 
of them, tenderly pressing Beatriz’s 
little hand, and imprinting a kiss 
upon it, he turned sorrowfully away, 
whilst she, striving to appear com- 
posed, bade the saints guard and 
protect him. Courteously waying 
his cap until a bend in the road 
hid the Spaniards from his sight, 
our hero then rode on at a brisk 
pace for some miles accompanied 
by Pedro. 

They slept, or rather on Quinton’s 
part essayed to sleep, that night 
at the same sort of inn as the pre- 
ceding one, and rode forward early 
next day, hoping to reach the 
British camp ere sundown, which 
they were fortunately enabled to 
accomplish, having journeyed with- 
out coming across any straggling 
party of the enemy. Our hero 
received a warm welcome from his 
colonel and brother officers, who 
were rejoiced to see him as it were 
risen from the dead. 

His first inquiry had been for 
letters ; none had, however, arrived 
to his great astonishment, as it was 
now many long months since’ any 
home tidings had reached him. 
Retiring early to his tent on the 
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plea of fatigue, he wrote letters to 
his brother and Ellen Irwell, de- 
scribing all that had happened, and 
entreating for a reply, whilst his 
servant, to whose tender mercies 
Pedro had been consigned, and 
whose joy on again beholding his 
beloved young master, was un- 
bounded, also indited in his own 
fashion an epistle to his sweet- 
heart in the town of E , and 
which very production was des- 
tined to lead to fatal results, as 
these despatches (unfortunately as 
it turned out in this instance) 
reached the individuals to whom 
they were written; Pedro, who 
could speak a little English, having 
given the servant an account of 
how his master had been cared 
for by the Minez family, had be- 
come enamoured of the. young 
senorita, and she of him, and re- 
port said they were to be married 
when the war was over. All this 
was, of course, detailed in John’s 
letter. 

I shall not now enter minutely 
into succeeding events, leaving de- 
scriptions of battles to more able 
historians than myself. Suffice it 
to say, that our hero bore himself 
bravely in all the engagements in 
which his regiment took part, ob- 
tained his company, and distin- 
guished himself so highly, that he 
was chosen to be the bearer of 
despatches, in which his name was 
favourably mentioned, to England, . 
whither we shall leave him pursuing 
his way, and return to our heroine 
whom we have left too long in the 
background. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Waist young Quinton was thus 
gaining laurels in Spain, poor Ellen 
Irwell endured much anguish of 
mind respecting him, in addition to 
her home troubles, for her father 
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continued his importunities on the 
subject of Walter’s attachment to 
her ; and though the latter was him- 
self silent, his devotion was only too 
evident to the young girl. During 
this long period of suspense, she 
strove to waive the question with 
her father, but in vain; he was 
becoming every day more stern and 
morose, even his wife felt afraid to 
reason with him, and she was, be- 
sides, ignorant of the cause of his 
change of conduct, consequently 
this once happy home had become 
cheerless and melancholy. 

One day Mr. Irwell requested 
Ellen’s presence in his study, and 
thus addressed her. ‘My child, 
since you will not accede to my 
wishes, which are surely not un- 
reasonable ones, as regards Walter 
Quinton’s paying his addresses to 
you, I find myself compelled to 
enter into an explanation I had 
hoped to have been spared ; but the 
truth is, my affairs have become so 
inextricably involved, owing to 
speculations into which I was led, 
that unless you will consent to 
what I am about to propose, my 
good name will be lost in this town 
where it has been so long respected 
and honoured.” He paused for a 
reply, and Ellen said,— 

“Tell me, dearest father, in what 
way I can aid you, and, if possible, 
I will do it.” 

“T have confided my position to 
Walter Quinton,” he replied, “ and 
he has generously offered to assist 
me, but unless he were to become 
my son-in-law, I could not think of 
accepting help at his hands.” 

** Has he made this a condition?” 
quickly interrupted Ellen. 

“On the contrary,” answered her 
father, “he nobly refused to make 
your hand the price of his assistance; 
but I will never consent to such a 
sacrifice on his part without a cor- 
responding one on mine, and, there- 
fore, 1 now appeal to you, my best 
loved child, to save my name from 
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dishonour; surely you will not_re- 
fuse a parent who has always striven 
to render your life happy?” 

Ellen replied in a voice choked 
with sobs, “I would do anything 
for you, my dear father, but, oh! 
spare me this trial, or at least give 
me time; I cannot yet accede to 
it, you do not know how miserable 
it will make me; my mother and 
I will cheerfully submit to any 
privation for your sake, and surely 
something might be done to ex- 
tricate you from these embarass- 
ments.” 

“You speak like a foolish girl, 
ignorant of business matters. I 
have told you of the only thing 
that can save me, and you refuse to 
grant my prayer. If in two months 
from this date I am not prepared 
with a large sum of money to meet 
my engagements, I shall be ruined, 
and you, my child, might have 
saved me.” 

At this appeal Ellen burst into 
tears, and throwing her arms round 
her father, promised that if by that 
period no other means could be 
found to save him, she would strive 
to do as her parent wished. 

“And you will have no cause to 
regret it,” he said; “ Walter loves 
you devotedly, and as you are not 
attached to any one else apparently, 
the sacrifice cannot be so great after 
all.” Thus coolly dismissing a sub- 
ject in which the happiness of his 
daughter’s whole future life was 
involved ! 

Poor Ellen, after entreating her 
father not to inform Walter for the 
present of her conditional acquies- 
cence, and also requesting to be 
spared all discussions respecting it, 
retired from the room overwhelmed 
with anguish and despair. She 
flung herself on her knees in her 
bedehamber, praying to be delivered 
from such misery, and was thus 
found by her mother, who endea- 
voured, with loving words and ten- 
der caresses, to comfort her child. 
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Unfortunately, the latter could not 
confide in her fond parent—pride 
forbade the acknowledgment of a 
love which she was not sure of 
being reciprocated, though had 
young Quinton bound her by any 
promise, the tenacity of her affec- 
tion was so great, it would have 
gone hard with her to break it. It 
must not be forgotten all this time, 
that-her lover lay on a bed of sick- 
ness, and though his brother wrote 
to head-quarters for intelligence, 
yet, beyond the fact of his being re- 
turned “missing,” no tidings could 
be obtained regarding him. 

Mrs. Irwell could hardly under- 
stand Ellen's repugnance to a mar- 
riage with Walter Quinton, whose 
society she had always seemed to 
like, and he was certainly worthy 
of the love of any woman. His 
noble nature would have recoiled 
from forcing the young girl to bear 
his name; but he knew nothing of 
what was taking place at the Irwells, 
for Ellen always greeted him kindly, 
and her parents with affection, so 
that he was led to hope the former 
might at length learn to love him. 

The two months of probation 
were rapidly passing away, and our 
heroine was looking forward with 
dread to the fatal moment which 
must decide her future lot, when 
one morning the postman brought 
her a letter in the young soldier’s 
well-known handwriting. Uttering 
a fervent ejaculation of thankfulness 
she tore it open, and there learned 
all that had befallen our hero. 

A pang seemed to seize her at 
the mention of Beatriz’s name, as 
though it were destined to work her 
woe; she essayed to shake off the 
uneasy feeling, but in vain, it would 
still recur to memory, nevertheless 
the expressions of affection con- 
tained in the missive might have 
reassured her, had she allowed her- 
self to dwell on them. Her parénts 
were truly rejoiced to hear of Henry 
Quinton’s safety, and presently 
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Walter came in to share the general 
joy, and communicate the contents 
of his letter. 

“He will, I hope, get leave of 
absence,” said this affectionate bro- 
ther, and we shall have him home 
amongst us once more. Are you 
not glad, dear Ellen, of this good 
news?” 

“Most truly so,” she replied, 
“but in his letter to me he does not 
speak of coming to England.” 

“Oh! but he will need rest after 
being so fearfully wounded, there- 
fore I shall write and beg of him to 
return,” said Walter; ‘and now, 
dearest, will you not ride out with 
me this happy day, it is long since 
you have so favoured me?” 

“If you wish it,” reluctantly re- 
plied the young girl, who would 
much have preferred being -left to 
her own reflections, but did not 
dare to refuse Walter in her father’s 
presence. 

She came down, looking charming, 
notwithstanding recent sadness, in 
her pretty and becoming riding 
dress, her beaver hat turned back, 
with a bright scarlet plume, and 
her whole face beaming with un- 
wonted excitement. For the mo- 
ment all her troubles were forgotten, 
she only thought of Henry’s safety. 
No wonder, therefore, the young 
man looked on her with increased 
love and admiration. Mr. Irwell 
saw them depart with satisfaction, 
he trusted that his daughter was 
beginning to accustom herself to the 
idea of a marriage with Walter; in 
fact, she must soon come to a de- 
cision, as his monetary affairs were 
pressing him hard. 

The two young people enjoyed 
their ride much, both were in high 
spirits, an unusual occurrence of 
late, and Ellen listened with interest 
to her companion’s plans respecting 
his brother, and the fétes that were 
to be given in his honour. 

“We shall invite all the county 
to a grand house-warming at the 
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old Abbey, and you shall be queen 
of the revels, fair lady,” said he. 

Ellen, feeling she was treading 
on dangerous ground, strove to turn 
the conversation by proposing a 
gallop over the downs, to which 
her lover willingly acceded, and they 
started, the smooth turf and breezy 
air exciting the horses to their ut- 
most speed, when suddenly Walter 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Have a care, Ellen, 
your mare has got the bit in her 
teeth.” ‘The warning came too late 
—in one instant the animal had 
dashed furiously ahead, quite be- 
yond her rider’s control. Young 
Quinton dared not follow, he knew 
there was a quarry at some distance, 
towards which, if the mare galloped 
at that rate, his love would be 
dashed to pieces. 

There was a short cut, however, 
which he might take so as to inter- 
cept the animal before reaching this 
dangerous spot. In indescribable 


agony of mind he rode off, whilst 
Ellen, striving with all her strength 


to arrest her steed’s mad career, 
still kept her seat. Soon the quarry 
came in sight—she felt that all was 
over for her in this world, and 
closed her eyes just as the brink 
was reached, when suddenly a strong 
arm was thrown around her, the 
rein forcibly grasped, and Ellen 
was dragged in a fainting condition 
from the saddle. Her fair head 
sank on Walter's shoulder; he bore 
her to a bank, and endeavoured to 
restore her; soon a slight tinge of 
colour returned to her cheeks. She 
opened her eyes, and tried to ex- 
tricate herself from his encircling 
arms, but he would not suffer her 
to stir until her strength was fully 
restored, all the while lavishing the 
most tender epithets upon Ellen, 
who, utterly incapable of speech, 
allowed him to go on unchecked. 
When able at last to express her 
gratitude for the preservation of 


her life, she implored Walter to. 


take her home at once, as she was 
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quite equal to the ride. He placed 
her gently leaning against the bank, 
caught the mare which, frightened 
by her mad gallop, had remained 
quietly grazing near at hand, and 
lifting his love to the saddle, he 
then mounted his own horse, and 
continued to hold his companion’s 
rein as they rode home slowly and 
silently, the hearts of both being 
too full for utterance. Mr. Irwell, 
who met them at the door of his 
house, was shocked at sight of his 
daughter's still colourless cheeks, 
but more so when he learned the 
cause, and the peril from which she 
had almost by a miracle escaped. 

“ How can I ever repay such a 
debt ?.” said he to Walter. 

“ Ellen herself could reward me,” 
replied he, ‘‘ but I would not urge 
such a plea, the boon of saving so 
precious a life is enough for me.” 

“Surely she cannot refuse you 
now,” said her father, whilst his 
daughter retreated to her own 
chamber, whither Mrs. Irwell soon 
followed, anxious to learn all the 
particulars of their disastrous ride, 
and offering devout thanks to Pro- 
vidence for the safety of her child, 
who, being quite exhausted from 
fatigue and the emotions of the 
day, she prevailed upon to lie down 
and try to obtain some repose. 
Ellen gladly followed this advice ; 
and her mother closing the curtains 
to darken the room, left her to seek 
the rest she so much needed. 

Awaking after two or three hours’ 
sleep, she found it was late, and 
ringing hastily for her maid, pre- 
pared to dress for supper, which 
was an accustomed meal in those 
days. The servant entered the room 
in great excitement. 

“Have you heard the news, 
miss ?” said she. 

“ What news?” asked her mis- 
tress, 

“Why, that master Henry is 
going to be married to a very rich 
Spanish lady who saved his life— 
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his servant John has written to his 
sweetheart Mary Collins, telling her 
all about it, and she showed me 
the letter.” 

The giri looked suddenly at her 
mistress, and exclaimed,—* La! 
miss, how white you have gone, 
what is the matter?” as Kllen 
sank fainting on the sofa. 

The terrified maid rang the bell 
violently, and Mr. and Mrs. Irwell, 
followed by the servants, entered 
the room, and after applying the 
usual restoratives, were thankful to 
see their patient revive. When 
able to speak, she begged to be left 
alone, but her mother would not 
leave her, and after placing her in 
bed, determined to watch by her 
couch all night. 

The poor girl tossed uneasily 
from side to side, her mind dis- 
tracted by the tidings she had 
heard, and the truth of which she 
could not doubt. Henry’s un- 
accountable silence for so long a 
period, even the letter she had that 
day received from him, and which 
now appeared to her distorted 
imagination so coldly written, all 
conspired to plant the demons of 
jealousy and distrust in her breast! 
The conflict which raged within her 
was uncontrollable—the bitter feel- 
ing of betrayed affection, which 
only those who have themselves 
experienced it, can comprehend. 
Finally pride came to the rescue, 
and she resolved, come what might, 
to accede to her father’s wishes. 
At length a fitful slumber visited 
her weary eyelids, whilst her 
anxious parent continued to watch 
by the bedside wholly unconscious 
of the direful calamity which had 
befallen her unhappy child. 

When the latter awoke to the 
full sense of her misery, the sun 
was high in the heavens, for Mrs. 
Irwell would not allow her to be 
disturbed, but Ellen was now’ de- 
sirous to rise, having a feverish 
longing to settle her fate at 
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once. Dressing herself hastily, she 
knocked at her father’s door; he 
bade her enter, wheu throwing her- 
self into his arms, amidst tears and 
sobs, she promised, if Walter Quin- 
ton was still eager to obtain her 
hand, that she would grant his 
request. 

“ Of course,” said her father “ he 
is, it is the dearest wish of his 
heart, and you will, in truth, be 
conferring a boon upon him. He 
is now in the house, having ridden 
over early to inquire for his beloved. 
1 will send him to speak for him- 
self.” 

“Oh! not yet, I entreat my dear 
father,” cried Ellen, “give me but 
this day and I will see him to- 
morrow.” 

“As you will,” replied her parent, 
“but let me at least inform him of 
your decision—it will render him 
so happy.” 

“If you like,” she answered 
wearily, as though the effort she 
had just made had completely ex- 
hausted her strength. 

“Then you had better rest to 
day, after all you have undergone, 
my darling child,” said her father, 
tenderly embracing her. He wisely 
asked no questions, attributing to 
gratitude this sudden change in her 
sentiments. 

Ellen. passed the day in an in- 
describable conflict of passion and 
regret. The fiat had now gone 
forth, and she could not retract— 
by her own deed she had cut her- 
self off from all hope, her father 
would never permit her to break 
her word, nor could she thus play 
fast and loose with her lover. Be- 
sides, he had just saved her from 
a fearful death, and was moreover 
devotedly attached to her. Had 


she been too precipitate ? ought she 
not to have waited for confirmation 
of the news contained in the ser- 
vant's letter ? such people were ever 
too apt to exaggerate matters. 
these 


All 


questions passed rapidly 
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through her mind, leaving doubt, 
confusion, and misery therein. 
There was no human being of 
whom she could ask counsel or 
consolation in her trouble, but she 
sought it at last where it can alone 
be found, and arose from her knees 
comforted and refreshed by the 
effort. 

Mr. Irwell in the meantime in- 
formed the enraptured Walter of 
his daughter’s decision, which 
caused much joy to both her pa- 
rents, by whom the young man was 
loved as a son. Business arrange- 
ments occupied the two gentlemen 
for the remainder of the day, and 
they separated, the young lover 
promising to come early on the 
morrow to enjoy the wished-for 
interview with his beloved. Walter 
Quinton kept his promise, reaching 
his future father-in-law’s mansion 
long ere our heroine had left her 
room. When at length she entered 
the library, where he was awaiting 
her, she looked like a pale lily 
crushed by the pitiless storms of 
adversity. 

“My own darling, am I at last 
permitted to call you mine?” ex- 
claimed the young man, advancing 
to meet, and encircling her in his 
arms, “how can I ever be grateful 
enough for so precious a boon ?” 

“It is I who am indebted to you, 
dear Walter, for saving my life,” 
she answered faintly, whilst he led 
her to the sofa, and there fondly 
pressing her to his heart, poured 
forth in love’s own eloquentlanguage 
the passion that enthralled him, 
looking the while so noble and 
handsome, that had not Ellen’s 
heart been given to another, and 
that other equally deserving, it was 
scarcely possible she could have 
resisted him. As it was, the young 
girl was touched to tears by the 
glowing earnestness and truthful- 
ness of his appeal. She longed to 
tell him the sad conflict raging in 
her breast, but pride forbade it. 
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She essayed to respond to her 
lover's ardour, but the arrow of the 
mischievous god had not wounded 
her on his behalf, and the effort 
was vain. 

“Love,” as I once heard re- 
marked, “must be felt to be de- 
scribed,” and must likewise be 
shared, otherwise only its pale 
phantom remains. 

With the blind infatuation that 
possessed him, Walter saw nothing 
of all this, merely attributing to 
fatigue and recent emotion the 
languor that seemed to oppress his 
betrothed, and when after pleading 
earnestly that an early day might 
be fixed for their union, urging 
their intimacy of so many years, 
and the long probation he had 
undergone, she yielded the point, 
as though to have disputed it would 
have been too great a task. It 
seemed in the then feverish excite- 
ment of her mind, as regarded this 
marriage, that “an it were done, 
‘t'were well it were done quickly.” 
Like some patient upon whom the 
surgeon’s verdict, namely, the doom 
of the knife has gone forth, who 
longs for, yet dreads, the fatal 
moment, so felt our heroine when 
the sentence was passed upon her- 
self. 

Walter, of course, had no difficulty 
in gaining Mr. and Mrs. Irwell’s 
consent to this proposal. There 
was no need for delay beyond that 
required by legal arrangments, and 
her father’s monetary troubles being 
very urgent, he was not likely to 
waste time. We pass over all pre- 
parations for the marriage. If any- 
thing could have consoled Ellen 
for the sacrifice she had made, it 
would have been the unwonted look 
of contentment and peace upon 
her father’s face as he placed his 
best loved child in the carriage 
which was to bear her from the 
home of her youth, beside one who 
was well fitted to be her guide 
and comforter through life’s weary 
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pilgrimage. By a strong exertion 
of determination she had gone 
through the day’s proceedings, 
as only her sex can on occasions 
when such an effort is necessary, 
and even controlled her emotions 
when receiving her sisters’ tender 
congratulations, and loving farewell 
kisses, but fairly broke down on 
parting with her father and mother ; 
and such a passion of tears over- 
came her on driving off, that her 
husband was alarmed, and strove to 
calm her agitation, attributing it 
to natural grief on separating from 
such indulgent parents. He suc- 
ceeded after a time, and she became 
more tranquil, trying to respond to 
his tender words and caresses. 

The young couple were to 
make a tour through Wales before 
settling down at Abbey Court, which 
Walter was having prepared for the 
advent of his bride ; but after spend- 
ing two or three weeks travelling 
about from one point of interest to 
another, Ellen finding no rest or 
enjoyment anywhere, begged to re- 
turn home, in the vain hope that 
her duties and occupations there 
would so engross her that she 
would have no time to think of 
what it was now a crime on her 
part even to dream of. Her hus- 
band wrote home at once, ap- 
pointing the day on which they 
were to arrive, when great rejoicing 
on the estate, a dinner to the 
tenantry and labourers, bonfires, 
and all the usual festivities would 
take place in honour of their land- 
lord’s marriage. 


CHAPTER V. 


Waitst these events were taking 
place in his native land, Henry 
Quinton was, as 1 said before, 
gaining golden meed of praise 
abroad; and though his brother 
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had written various letters inform- 
ing him of them all, yet these had 
never reached their destination, 
consequently he was ignorant of 
Ellen’s marriage, and owing to 
many delays in the prosecution 
of his journey, and contrary winds 
preventing the transport in which 
he was to sail leaving the port of 
Lisbon, some months had elapsed 
since Ellen became a wife. 

One morning Mrs. Quinton was 
reclining on a couch in the drawing- 
room of her father’s house, whither 
she and her husband had come to 
spend a few days, listlessly turning 
over the pages of a book which 
failed to interest her. Walter had 
gone out with Mr. Irwell, and her 
mother was busy attending to house- 
hold cares, when suddenly the door 
was opened, and a well-remembered 
footstep sounded in her ears. She 
looked up, a faint cry escaped her 
lips—‘* Henry,” was all she could 
utter— Quinton, for it was indeed 
our hero, rushed forward, clasped 
her in his arms, exclaiming as he 
did so,— 

“ At length, my best beloved, I 
can claim you as my own. How 
I have longed for this blissful 
moment.” 

““Good heavens! Do you not 
know ? have you not heard ?”’ faintly 
ejaculated Ellen. 

‘* Heard what?” he cried, * I know 
nothing, and have but just landed 
in England. What do you mean?” 

“That I am now the wife of 
another, and that other Walter! ”’ 

“My brother!” exclaimed the 
young man, with a cry of agony 
that seemed to rend his very heart- 
strings. ‘ How could you act so 
falsely towards one of whose affec- 
tion you must have been fully con- 
scious.” 

What could poor Ellen say ? 

Mutual explanations followed, and 
then both lovers thoroughly realized 
the misery of their position. The 
fatal error our heroine had com- 
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mitted, in crediting the report of 
Henry’s engagement to the beautiful 
Spaniard, would be the cause, alas ! 
of life-long sorrow to both, and 
now what remained ? for, with the 
high sense of honour and principle 
so firmly rooted in their hearts, 
this love must be crushed out, and 
trampled under foot. In the words 
of that most touching ballad, “ They 
took but ane kiss, and they tore 
awa.” Certes Ellen 
could have also added, “I wish 
that I were dead, but I'm nae like 
to dee.” 

The hope that had buoyed up the 
young soldier through all the perils 
and privations he had undergone, 
was now over—the cup of happiness 
for him was dashed to the ground, 
and nought remained but the 
bitter dregs of disappointment. 
The prize he had so coveted now 
belonged to another, and that other 
his nearest and most cherished re- 
lative. Of what avail were all the 
laurels he had gained, when the 
being for whose dear sake they 
had been won, could no longer 
share them with him? 

And were the reflections of his 
beloved less bitter? I fear not, for 
self-reproach added to their poign- 
ancy. Had she been more trusting, 
all might have gone well. The fore- 
going scene occupied a briefer space 
than I have taken in narrating it, 
and Mrs. Irwell having been in- 
formed by a servant of Henry's 
sudden arrival, hastily entered the 
room, giving him a most affec- 
tionate welcome as she did so. 
Presently the others followed, and 
the meeting between the brothers 
was equally warm. Our lovers had 
now to endure the painful task of 
concealing their emotion as they 
best might, and listening with 
beating hearts to the questions, 
congratulations, and explanations 
that ensued. 

None of those most concerned 
happily observed them, being too 
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much engrossed by the event of 
the day. 

“Why, Henry,” said Walter, 
‘*what has become of your Spanish 
bride? We heard you were bring- 
ing home a dark-eyed sejiorita. is 
that the case ?”’ 

His brother winced at this remark, 
and replied, ‘he knew not how the 
report could have originated, but 
there were busybodies everywhere, 
even in the camp he supposed.” 

“‘ But we were positively told you 
were going to be married to the 
senora Beatriz,” said Walter. “ Even 
Nellie believed it, did you not, 
dearest?” Thus appealed to, Ellen, 
turning deadly pale, faintly an- 
swered, “that she heard it was 
true.” 

‘‘What is the matter, love? you 
do not seem well,” said her attentive 
husband. “ The surprise of Henry's 
arrival has been too much for you.” 

“IT am quite well,” she quietly 
replied, her colour gradually re- 
turning. 

“Ellen is by no means 80 
strong as she used to be before 
you went abroad, Henry,” observed 
her mother, “the least exertion 
seems now too much for her.” 

“She will get better now you 
have come home,” delightedly ex- 
claimed her unconscious husband, 
and ‘‘ we must have merry makings 
in honour of our hero.” 

“On no account,” wearily cried 
he; “rest is all I desire, if it could 
only be obtained.” 

“Why, what has come over you, 
Harry?” exclaimed Mr. Irwell; 
**you used to be the life and soul 
of everything: our quiet town has 
missed you terribly.” 

“T have grown older and sadder, 
sir, I suppose,” he replied; “ ex- 
istence seems now almost to have 
lost its chief charms for me.” 

“We shall make you acknow- 
ledge the contrary before returning 
to Spain,” remarked his brother, 
who thus unwittingly continued a 
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conversation, so harrowing to this 
unhappy wife and her partner in 
sorrow. 

In spite of all Henry’s entreaties, 
no sooner did his arrival become 
known, than he had to submit to 
all sorts of fétes and entertainments, 
when he would gladly instead have 
spent every moment of his leave 
in the dangerous society of his 
beloved. 

The situation was painful in the 
extreme to both, as from their near 
relationship, and early intercourse, 
they were necessarily thrown con- 
tinually together. Even Walter, 
unsuspicious of evil, would often 
ask his brother to accompany Ellen 
in her walks or rides, which he 
could not possibly refuse, even had 
his own yearning to be with her 
permitted him to do so, and she 
had likewise no valid excuse to 
offer, nor, if the truth must be told, 
wished for any on these occasions, 
unfortunately for the peace of mind 
of both. 

How apt are we frail mortals 
to pluck the forbidden fruit, even 
though we know it leaves but the 
taste of ashes and bitterness be- 
hind. The love Ellen had striven 
so hard to subdue, returned stronger 
than ever, whilst young Quinton 
could not gaze upon that lovely 
face and form, now developed by 
the full beauty of early womanhood 
(she was but eighteen), without feel- 
ing the heavy affliction which had 
fallen upon him. Still, as I said 
before, both were too honourable 
by nature and education for wrong 
thoughts to gain unlimited sway 
over them. 

The young soldier's leave of 
absence was waning to its close; 
notwithstanding the passion that 
consumed him, he had no desire 
to prolong it, knowing that active 
service was better for himself, but 
he would now rejoin his regiment 
without the hope that had hitherto 
been the guiding star of his ex- 
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istence. A sad and uncontrollable 
presentiment took possession of 
his mind, it haunted him day ‘and 
night, and seemed to foreshadow 
his future fate. Not only did the 
Wiltons and Randals rally him 
perpetually, but even Walter and 
his friends complained that he had 
grown too solemn for them, for, by 
a singular turn of events, it was the 
elder brother who now appeared 
the gayest. They little guessed 
the cause, and this was the strangest 
part of the whole affair. 

One morning Quinton received 
an official despatch, ordering him 
to hold himself in readiness to join 
his regiment without delay, as a 
transport, with reinforcements, was 
about to sail for Lisbon. The 
whole family were assembled at 
breakfast in the Abbey when it 
arrived. On the announcement 
of its contents, the blood receded 
from poor Ellen’s face, and she 
turned quite white. Her lover 
scarcely dared to look at her, his 
own emotion was so great—not at 
the prospect of battle,—he longed 
for its perils, but he well knew 
the trial that awaited him pre- 
viously in parting with his beloved. 

And she! How her heart sank 
within her at the prospect, though 
still no disloyal thought towards 
her husband found a resting-place 
there. This remark may appear 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 
true. With difficulty she essayed 
to regain her composure, and hide 
from other eyes the agony that 
consumed her, by joining in the 
conversation and general regrets 
at this communication. Our hero 
was such a favourite with every 
one, servants included, that his 
approaching departure could not 
fail to cast a gloom over his home. 
But little time, however, could be 
given to sorrow, and it was for- 
tunate the wrench had to be made 
at once. 

1 must pass over the sad final 
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scene, when even Mrs. Quinton’s 
fortitude utterly forsook her, and 
as her brother-in-law pressed her 
to his heart in a parting embrace, 
she gave way to an ungovernable 
burst of tears, that was terrible 
to witness. They were alone at 
the moment, Walter having left 
the room for some forgotten gift 
to his brother, whom he was going 
to see on board the transport. 
Placing her gently on a sofa, and 
speaking tender and soothing words, 
the minds of both being happily 
even in that moment of supreme 
grief under the control of higher 
and holier influences than those 
dictated by passion, he succeeded 
in somewhat calming her, but 
hearing his brother’s voice now 
calling him to come, and fearing 
he would enter and witness his 
wife’s emotion, Henry, once more 
embracing and praying Heaven to 
bless her, rushed from the room. 
In the course of a few days 
Walter returned home; by this 
time Mrs. Quinton had, in a mea- 
sure, regained her composure, and 
was enabled to greet her husband 
tranquilly. He told her that Hen- 
ry’s depression at parting was very 
great, and hardly to be accounted 
for, as his prospects were good, 
and himself young in years, and 
strong in frame—if life were spared 
to him, he might yet be an orna- 
ment to his country. What could 
be the cause of his apparent hope- 
lessness ? Mrs. Quinton could have 
solved the enigma, but light was 
not then to be thrown upon it. 
After the events just narrated, 
the denizens of Abbey Court pur- 
sued the even tenor of their lives. 
Mr. Quinton had been recently 
appointed a magistrate; the duties 
connected with this office, and 
those appertaining to his estate, 
occupied much of his time, con- 
sequently his wife was left a good 
deal alone to brood over her own 
sad reflections; and though she 
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tried to occupy and interest herself 
in her former favourite pursuits, 
yet they failed to afford her any 
diversion. The mind, too, had af- 
fected the body; she was now 
often indisposed and unequal to 
exertion. 

The watchful eyes of her mother 
at length observed this change, for 
Mrs. Quinton never complained of , 
any ailment, and she spoke on the 
subject to her son-in-law, who at 
once expressed his wish that the 
doctor should be consulted. The 
latter's prescription was the usual 
one, namely, change of scene and 
amusement. He had no doubt 
this depression was caused by her 
present state, as she expected to 
become a mother before many 
months were over, and therefore 
recommended Mr. Quinton to take 
his wife to some fashionable water- 
ing place, where her spirits would 
be cheered by contact with society. 

Walter immediately proceeded 
to put this advice into practice, 
though Mrs. Quinton would have 
preferred remaining at the Abbey; 
but her objections were overruled; 
and she was obliged to give way. 

They went to London. Ad- 
miring eyes followed the young 
wife wherever she appeared, and 
numerous were the glasses levelled 
at her box when she went to the 
Opera, to which place her husband 
insisted on taking her, and to 
please him, she essayed to interest 
herself in such amusements. In 
the meantime letters had been re- 
ceived from Captain Quinton, an- 
nouncing his arrival at Lisbon, and 
these alone called up a solitary 
gleam of sunshine to Ellen's face. 
Society likewise failed to cause her 
pleasure, and she would gladly 
have returned home, but her hus- 
band would not hear of it, until 
some benefit had been derived 
from the journey. 

After visiting Brighton, and 
various other places, remaining 
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but a short time in each, she 
begged to be allowed to go back 
to the Abbey, to which Mr. Quinton 
now consented, as her health had 
somewhat improved, and he trusted 
she would soon be stronger. They 
intended spending some days at 
Mr. Irwell’s previously, and on 
reaching his abode were welcomed 
by Mrs. Quinton’s parents with 
affection. The latter rejoiced over 
their daughter's apparent recovery, 
fondly hoping that when her time 
of trial was over, all would be well 
with her. 

The news from abroad was 
anxiously watched for by young 
Quinton’s relatives, to whom he 
often wrote, and, strange to say, 
his letters were now more regularly 
received than formerly. In one of 
them, he mentioned having again 
met with the Minezes, to whom he 
was so largely indebted for the 
preservation of his life. On read- 
ing this passage Mr. Quinton smiled, 
and said he supposed a sister-in- 
law would soon be presented to the 
family. Ellen made no remark, 
and the subject dropped. 

She could not help thinking that 
if it were possible for her brother- 
in-law to love another, it would be 
better for himself; but such an 
event was not likely to happen. 

Some ten or twelve months had 
now elapsed since the marriage of 
our young couple, and they were 
expecting tidings from abroad, as 
in our hero's last letter he spoke 
of a great battle that was about to 
take place in which his regiment 
hoped to be engaged. Newspapers 
were not delivered with the punc- 
tuality of the present time, and 
frequently great events had taken 
place weeks before they became 
known in remote districts. 

Abbey Court was so near the 
town of E , that the Irwells 
and Quintons were almost con- 
stantly together, and sometimes 
stopping for days in each other's 
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abode. 
former were visiting at their son- 
in-law’s house, and one day as 
Mrs. Irwell was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room, a servant brought 
her in a paper, which she hastily 


On this occasion, the 


opened. It contained an account 
of an engagement, with a long list 
of killed and wounded. As her 
eye glanced down the page, it fell 
upon the name of Captain Quinton, 
“mortally wounded!” Before she 
could utter an exclamation, or even 
realize the meaning of the words, 
a piercing shriek sounded in her 
ears ! 

Mrs. Quinton had entered the 
room, and, unperceived by her 
mother, had looked over her 
shoulder, read the fatal announce- 
ment, and sank senseless to the 
ground. She was borne.to her 
chamber, and laid on the bed, her 
husband and father speedily sum- 
moned, and the doctor sent for. 
When the latter arrived, she had 
not recovered consciousness, though 
the usual restoratives had been 
employed. Before night, prema- 
ture pangs seized her, and the 
medical men—for her distracted 
husband had despatched messen- 
gers for more advice—pronounced 
her case hopeless. She might 
linger, they said, for some hours, 
but the shock her system had re- 
ceived could not be got over. 

Who shall describe the grief of 
the heart-stricken husband, when 
this verdict was tenderly broken to 
him by her unhappy mother, as he 
paced the ante-chamber, listening 
for the least sound from the sick 
room through the long hours of 
that dreary night? A light, too late, 
alas! for reparation, had broken 
in upon his mind. He now fully 
understood all that had hitherto 
been incomprehensible to him. 
His wife's depression of spirits— 
his brother’s evident distaste for 
what had formerly delighted him— 
all was at last cleared up by the 
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desolation that had fallen upon his 
home. 

Ellen’s love had been given to 
the young soldier, but why had she 
not confided it to him, who with the 
unselfishness of true love would 
have sacrificed his own feelings to 
procure the happiness of both ! 
He implored Heaven to spare the 
dear one's life, that he might prove 
to her in the years to come his 
entire devotion, but if not, that 
strength might be granted him to 
endure with patience and submis- 
sion to the divine will such heavy 
afflictions. And thus the night 
waned. Mr. Irwell shared his 
anxious watch, equally overwhelmed 
with sorrow. 

Towards morning the doctors 
announced to Mr. Quinton: the 
birth of a son, and that the young 
mother had but a few hours to live. 
It was also doubtful whether the 
child would survive. Walter en- 
treated to be allowed to see his wife, 
and they promised he should do so 
when he was more composed, as 
she had asked for him. 

Mastering his emotion by a 
powerful effort, he at length en- 
tered the room where the life of the 
being so dear to him was slowly 
ebbing away. Pale and drooping 
like a lily, she lay supported in the 
arms of her mother, who now re- 
signed this post to the afflicted 
husband. 

A faint gleam of colour tinged 
the sufferer's cheeks as he drew 
near ; she asked to be left alone with 
him, and then in weak and broken 
accents, told him the tale of her 
love—how she had been deceived 
by the news of her brother-in-law’s 
marriage ; of the pride that would 
not let her confide in Walter, or 
her parents, by which her own and 
their happiness had been sacrificed ; 
the sufferings both had undergone 
when Henry returned from abroad, 
in striving to conquer their mutual 
affection; also, that during the 
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struggle no disloyal thoughts to- 
wards her husband had entered 
their minds. She implored his 
and Heaven's forgiveness, and pro- 
mised, if life were granted her, to 
devote it to him, if not, that he 
would cherish her memory with 
tenderness and indulgence. Need 
it be said what Mr. Quinton re- 
plied? In this supreme moment, 
when his wife's existence was fast 
ebbing to its close, there was no 
room in his heart for resentment, 
had such a nature been capable of 
entertaining it. 

Suppressing his own agony, he 
sought to soothe her dying mo- 
ments with pious words of love 
and peace, and as they fell upon 
her ear a ray of light seemed to 
illumine her face. She faintly 
asked for her parents and child; 
the latter was brought to the bed- 
side, and then the young father 
beheld for the first time the frail 
being whose advent was so disas- 
trous. 

Exhausted by the effort she” had 
made, Mrs. Quinton lay pillowed on 
her husband's true and loving heart. 
The doctor now informed Mr. Irwell 
that the end was fast approaching, 
and wished him to remove his son- 
in-law from the room, but the latter 
would not quit his wife’s side, and 
whilst he offered up a prayer on her 
behalf, a solemn stillness pervaded 
the chamber, even the sob of grief 
was hushed, and thus, with a dying 
look of love upon her face, this pure 
spirit passed away to its eternal 
rest. 

But little remains for me to add 
to this sad tale. Within a few 
hours the bereaved husband had 
likewise to mourn the death of his 
child, and the home so lately the 
abode of apparent happiness, was 
now left desolate. Why should we 
dwell longer upon these scenes, from 
which, alas! but few of us are 
exempt? Self-reproach rendered 
Ellen's father inconsolable, but in 
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justice to him it must be said, he 
knew nothing of his daughter's 
previous attachment, and her mo- 
ther was equally ignorant on the 
subject. Within a few brief years 
they followed the hapless Mrs. 
Quinton to the grave, her death 
having in all probability hastened 
theirs. 

Walter, whose almost filial affec- 
tion for Ellen’s parents remained 
unshaken, spent his life in the per- 
formance of benevolent deeds, and 
in carrying out his wife’s plans for 
the benefit of the poor on his estate, 
did not long survive them, and the 
property passed away to a distant 
branch of the family, though in 
memory of his deceased wife, he 
would gladly have bequeathed the 
old place to one of either of her 
sisters’ children, had that been 
possible. 

The news contained in the fatal 
journal was but too true. Captain 
Quinton,mortally wounded, breathed 
his last in the arms of his sergeant, 
who bore him from the battle-field. 
A miniature which he wore next 
his heart, bearing traces of the fatal 
conflict, was found upon him, and 
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forwarded to his brother. He had 
behaved with the greatest gallantry 
in the action, and had he lived 
would have gained his promotion. 
Beatriz, whose hand was sought in 
marriage by more than one admirer, 
amongst whom we may number 
Don ——, leader of the guerilla 
band of patriots, on learning the 
fate of our hero, entered a convent, 
wherein she devoted herself to the 
prayers and penances of her faith, 
having frequent masses said for the 
repose of the soul of the young 
soldier, whose prepossessing ex- 
terior, manly qualities and bearing, 
had unhappily made such sad in- 
roads upon her naturally warm and 
loving heart. 

The parents of Beatriz, likewise 
her old and faithful nurse, whose 
intriguing spirit had occasioned 
such untoward results, bewailed the 
departure of their darling from that 
world she was so well fitted to adorn; 
but, as rigid Catholics, they trusted 
the sacrifice might be reckoned a 
good work, and prove favourable 
hereafter both to themselves and 
her who made it. 
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A SCOTTISH VILLAGE: ATHELSTANEFORD. 


By James Purves. 


In the fair and fertile county of 
East Lothian, no village is so rural 
as that of Athelstaneford. It is 
the very ideal of a red-tiled, strag- 
gling Scottish village, which we see 
so often pictured on the walls of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. It pos- 
sesses all the sweet rusticity and all 
the rough cleanliness which charac- 
terize these pictures. It consists 
of two hundred inhabitants, who all 
live by agriculture, from the brewer 
down to the blacksmith. The village 
is formed of two narrow, straggling 
rows of one-storied houses, with 
water barrels in front, and patches 
of garden ground behind. Here and 
there are seen pots of flowers in the 
windows, and trained rose bushes 
clasping the doorway and running 
half way up the roof. As we enter 
from the west, we pass the old 
Manse, retired from off the road- 
way, and surrounded by a cluster 
of old trees and growing shrubs, 
that give it a pleasant air of 
kindly seclusion. Almost directly 
opposite is the beautiful village 
church, of modern structure, and 
adorned internally and externally 
with all modern beauties of archi- 
tecture and device. Around it is 
the churchyard, moderately well 
kept, wherein sleep the villagers’ 
forefathers and the remains of a few 
not unknown to fame. Farther 
down the village, passing the smithy, 
we have the aan also off the 
highway, with its playground in 
front; across the road we have the 
village green with the public well. 
A few steps farther the village 


clock, placed in the gable end of a 
two-storied house, stares us in the 
face ; and at the bottom of the brae 
snugly lies the brewery. 

In this quiet village one has time 
to ripen for the grave ; time’s hands 
move in peace here; when the vil- 
lage clock strikes, it even pauses to 
listen to its own echo. People never 
think of dying below three score, 
unless some epidemic makes a visit 
to the village; occasionally usque- 
baugh and poverty take the feet and 
house from an unguarded fellow, and 
set him either out of the village 
or out of the world. It is a place 
for a dreamer to visit, and that 
especially on a summer evening, 
when the youth of the village are 
gathered round the village green, 
full of merriment ; when the young 
maiden, fresh from outdoor work, 
with pitcher in hand, goes to the 
village well for an evening “rake” 
of water; when the strapping, 
whistling ploughboy, riding lei- 
surely, with a word and eye for 
all the blooming, sunbrown, girlish 
faces he sees under broad straw 
hats, with his horses to the smithy 
to be shod, or with a part of a 
ploughshare, grubbers, or harrows 
to be repaired. Outside the low- 
roofed doors sit the matrons with 
families around them, employed 
with needlework, or “darning” 
stockings, yet gossiping in their 
matronly talk and housewifish airs, 
amid the freaks and gambols of the 
tottering youngsters. Inside the 
house sits the ploughman, with 
friend or neighbour beside~ him, 
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who has had enough of the fresh 
air and the sun’s rays during the 
day, conning over newspapers dis- 
coloured with brown finger marks, 
two or three days old. If we wend 
our way to the backs of the houses, 
we shall see in their small plots of 
garden the feuars of the village, 
enjoying their evening pipe, which 
ever and anon their vigorous lungs 
pull at strongly. An hour’s digging 
with the spade, weeding the turnips, 
or pruning the tree branches, or 
os up grass from the onion 

ed, and then they bring their 
spades or hoes to the garden corner 
and chat sympathetically together. 
There you see the shoemaker, with 
his leathern apron and resin’d 
fingers and sleeves pulled up over 
the elbows, which display his 
brawny arms, but he has always 
the worst of boots and shoes on his 
own feet. There works the tailor, 
with trousers creased, and pale face, 
but like all village tailors, with 
stout, manly form. Then there 
are the miller, round of belly; 
the schoolmaster, with pleasant 
paunch and smiling face; and all 
the other village worthies recreating 
themselves with some little garden 
work. 

But all the time we have been 
talking the sun has been setting, 
and now it throws its river-streams 
of gold down through the village 
and over the broad, well-tilled 
fields, and smiling, blooming trees 
in clumps in their midst. Every 
time the sun sets here it always 
seems new. It brings new thoughts 
with it. What it does to the out- 
ward world, gilding and glorifying 
the meanest and lowest of inani- 
mate objects, we feel it does to our 
inner self; with its rich rays we 
feel our soul, our thoughts, our 
sympathies growing stronger, mel- 
lower, purer. It lets us see the 
richness of the depths of human 
love and human affection, until we 
begin to clasp our hands over our 
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possessions, when we find our hands 
empty, and the sun has set beyond 
the hill and night has come over 
the world. It is when the sun is 
setting that I like to walk in the 
village churchyard, when the sun, 
glancing over the dyke, tips the 
tombstones with a crown of glorious 
beams, and lights up the plainly- 
coloured windows of the church 
with a living, holy stream of mellow 
rays. Then I like to set myself 
upon a recumbent tombstone; then 
my own thoughts always preach a 
sermon from that text which recurs 
to me whenever I see a burying 
ground— 


“Let's talk of graves, of worms and 
epitaphs.” 


A village churchyard is often more 
impressive and productive of more 
lasting effect than all the polished 
rhetoric and close reasoning of a 
popular priest in a city cathedral, 
or the village church. In the one, 
nature’s tongue preaches with ripe 
discourse in a seasonable time; in 
the other, man’s earnestness often 
overdoes the crust of our patience ; 
our thoughts wander out and out 
of the building, till we find them 
roaming in the green fields. At 
sunset our thoughts take a soft 
cast of sympathy with the dying 
day, and a solitary walk in the 
churchyard then peoples our 
thoughts with strange fantasies, 
which accord with our pensive 
feelings. Then we meditate on 
the simple epitaphs, the pious 
quotations carved on the stones, 
and find ample scope for discourse 
on a stray flower growing at the 
head of a child’s grave. 

In itself the village may not call 
for any special notice; for beauty 
and village splendour, it fades before 
the neighbouring hamlets of Diole- 
ton and Aberlady. In Athelstane- 
ford, however, have lived and 

reached two Scottish poets of 
immortal fame, whose names are 
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inseparably associated with it. The 
names of Robert Blair and John 
Home are yet living powers, and 
even at this present time they are 
mentioned within the parish with 
great reverence and affection. 

In a spring morning or an autumn 
afternoon there are few walks within 
the radius of twenty miles from 
Edinburgh so fine as that from 
the county town of East Lothian 
to Athelstaneford, a distance by 
road of about three miles. On 
reaching the top of the Garleton Hills 
we obtain a most magnificent view. 
At our feet lies the grand old burgh 
of Haddington, sleeping beneath 
the smoky clouds—a burgh asso- 
ciated with some of the best men 
Scotland has produced, John Knox, 
John Brown, Edward Irving, 
Thomas Carlyle, and Samuel 
Smiles. Beyond the town the 
Lammermoor Hills stretch them- 
selves out; in the valley flows 
the quiet little Tyne river; to the 
west, enveloped in great clouds of 
smoke, is the city of Edinburgh ; 
to the north is the Firth of Forth, 
and a long belt of well-cultivated 
land broken by the Bass Rock, and 
North Berwick Law; and at the 
northern bottom snugly lies the 
modest village we have been 
speaking of. 

The village, as seen from these 
hills, appears like a cloud on the 
horizon. It is one of these peaceful 
villages that may be met with in 
every county of Scotland; every- 
thing looks quiet, stolid; the smoke 
lazily issues from the chimneys, 
lazily floats in the air, and lazily 
vanishes into space. 

But ever memorable is the scenery 
from these hills. The eye rests with 
pleasure on the delicious, well-cul- 
tivated scene; there is nothing 
rugged, rough, or wild, but every- 
thing unmistakably bears the marks 
of the ploughshare and the reaping- 
machine. The fields, for their neat- 
ness, are like large garden plots ; 
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many trees are planted here and 
there with a purpose, and with 
effect to the eye. The red-tiled, 
compact, and clean farm steadings 
lie scattered over the landscape in 
great profusion, like bright dots in 
a landscape scene, giving it warmth 
of colour. From the midst of a 
cluster of ploughmen’s houses, 
and the farmer’s handsome man- 
sion, rise the tall chimney-stacks, 
rearing their heads proudly in the 
air. In our eyes few things are 
as poetical as a fine old farm 
steading. Within its circle worlds 
of poetry and romance lie con- 
cealed by a deep layer of reticence 
and quietness. 

We cannot omit to record the 
freshness of our feelings as the 
glorious breeze swept across the 
hills, and tuned our thoughts with 
the sweetest harmony. The air was 
charged with a music-like odour as 
it swept past us from the Firth of 
Forth. The beautiful fragrancies 
of earth, and the splendid tints and 
streaks of the heavens, created 
thoughts within us that no words 
could utter. There is a property 
in the horizon for every man if he 
cares to receive it, and once he has 
received it it is his for ever. Nature 
is a great teacher. Roaming over 
a land so fair, under the hallowed 
influence of free fresh air, life is 
sweetened, one’s soul is swollen 
from out its ordinary cabined re- 
cess, and he “finds sermons in 
stones,” “and good in every- 
thing.” 

The village owes its name to the 
following incident. Athelstane, a 
Danish chief, who had received a 

rant of Northumberland from 

ing Alured, in one of his pre- 
datory incursions, arrived at that 
part of the county of East Lothian; 
and having engaged in battle with 
the Picts, was pulled from his horse 
and slain. The battle was fought 
near the rivulet in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, and tradition 
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reports that it ran with blood for 
several days after. Buchanan, the 
historian, says that Hungus, King 
of the Picts, was encouraged to 
hazard this battle by a vision of 
St. Andrew appearing to him the 
previous night, and promising him 
success; and that the victory was 
facilitated by the miraculous ap- 
pearance of a cross in the air over 
the farm hamlet, which is yet called 
Markle, a super-contraction of mir- 
acle. Achaius, King of the Scots, 
in commemoration of the event, is 
said to have institutéd the Order 
of St. Andrew. Thus far tradition 
explains the name of the village 
near the ford where Athelstane 
was slain in battle. Others, again, 
hold by the etymology of the word, 
which gives a simpler account. 
Ath-ail meaning in Gaelic a stone 
ford, and the Saxon settlers, it is 
said, finding the Ath-ail already in 
existence, superadded to it stone- 
Jord, in their own language. When 
a roadman was opening a new quarry, 
forty years ago,near the spot where 
Althelstane is said to have been 
buried, a stone coffin was found, 
buried in a cavity cut in the rock 
to the depth of about six feet. 
History records that the lands on 
which the battle was fought were 
given by the King of Scots to the 
Culdee Priory of. St. Andrews, as 
an acknowledgment of gratitude 
to Heaven for the victory obtained. 
When monkish lands were abolished 
at the Reformation, they were con- 
ferred on the Chapel Royal of 
Holyrood House. 

A story of olden times gives us 
an insight into the state of the 
country centuries ago. There is a 
rivulet in the parish called the 
Peffer, which divides itself, and 
flows eastward and westward. Sta 
horns and large oak trees were found 
many years ago, when it was deep- 
ened and widened. Before the 
waters of the district were so carried 
off by widening and deepening the 
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river-bed, the strath, extending to 
about eleven miles, was a large 
morass, covered with trees, and 
occupied by wild animals. It was 
the den of wild boars, one of which 
is said to have been of formidable 
size, and exceedingly dangerous to 
the people who dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood. So greatly was this animal 
an object of terror, that no one was 
found willing to enter the forest. 
At last the right of pasturage on 
a track of land from Gullane to 
North Berwick Law—a few miles 
of good land—was offered as a 
reward to him who should kill it. 
A man named Livingstone appeared, 
who was possessed of the daring to 
undertake, and the skill to execute, 
the mission. We need hardly say 
that at that time firearms were un- 
known; spears and swords, bows 
and arrows, were the only instru- 
ments then employed; and forth 
he went, armed with a strong spear, 
having his arms and hands shielded 
with thick leather. He killed the 
ferocious beast, and obtained the 
reward. The family of Living- 
stones of Saltcoats became extinct 
about the middle of last century ; 
and we find it recorded when the 
household furniture was sold, that 
the ancient spear and glove were 
sold to a gentleman of the family 
name in Edinburgh, they having 
been found in the garret of the 
mansion house. This story is true 
beyond doubt. 

To this bare account the tradition 
of the village has added a few bright 
colours. The place where Living- 
stone killed the boar is now known 
as Bluidyside, and where he fell as 
the Boarstanes. Tradition also 
reports that he ran from Bluidyside 
to the Boarstanes with his entrails 
in his hands, his wound being so 
severe. 

Over the village and parish there 
hang delicious the memories of her 
bygone minister-poets, Blair and 
Home. Although they lived a 
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century ago, their names are more 
familiar to the villagers than the 
last incumbent. History’s ears are 
longer than village chat. Scottish 
history and Scottish poetry keep 
fresh the memories of their minis- 
ter-poets, Robert Blair and John 
Home, as the rain and sun make 
the fields to shine and the crops to 
grow every season. The schoolboys 
smartly pick up their names, and 
vie with each other in obtaining all 
the village and farmstead traditional 
tittle-tattle of the former eminent 
parish ministers. Proud are the 
thinking boys of being born in the 
village where “ Young Norval” was 
written, and not less delighted are 
the romancing girls of attending the 
ehurch in which preached the author 
of “ Lady Randolph” for many years. 
The memories of these men hang 
over the minds of both old and 
young as the sunny summer sky, 
giving warmth to their feelings and 
specks of imagination to their daily 
monotonous lives. One wonders at 
the strange workings of Providence 
in sending to this remote village as 
simple pastors in the bleak past two 
such remarkable men. But we do not 
wonder that they should have taken 
to poesy; the district breathes 
poetry; the old castles, the tradi- 
tions of the neighbourhood, the 
living, smiling landscape, are the 
very nurseries wherein poesy is 
wont to be cradled into song. The 
memories of the eminent men of 
the past fitting close to an imagina- 
tive mind give it strength, and press 
it into poesy’s land. Then they lived 
as they chose, enjoyed the fruits of 
quiet study, and fingered their ideal 
poems in the seclusion of their 
garden. ‘Time’s wheels revolve; 
their names are now numbered 
with the past, and now their me- 
mories are in turn preserved in the 
corner niches of the Temple of 
Fame they themselves worshipped. 
So time rolls on, obliterating often 
the past altogether, and making the 


present the past, and the past the 
present. 

“The Grave” may be seldom 
read, but Blair possessed the spirit 
of a true poet; it has been com- 
pared to the powerful expression of 
a countenance in which there are 
no softened lines of regular beauty. 
It is as deeply saddened as the 
grave. Many of his images, and 
there are many, are characterized 
by a Shakspearian force and Mil- 
tonian fancy. The gifted William 
Blake illustrated an edition with 
some wild and grand designs. He 
was one of those who “in times 
dark and untaught,” by his power- 
ful lines began 


“To tame the wildness of his native 
land.” 


We do not here desire to give the 
facts of his life, indeed to do so 
would be impossible; old time has 
eaten away, with moth-like severity, 
much of the information regarding 
him. Having possessed some pri- 
vate means of his own, he lived 
more in the manner of a country 
squire than that of a parish clergy- 
man. His patron, a baronet of an 
old family, and he were the warmest 
of friends. In the mansions of the 
local gentry, and in the humble 
cots of the farm dabourers, and in 
the comfortable homes of the Lo- 
thian farmers, he was always wel- 
come. To the writing of poetry 
he added a fondness for flowers, 
both of which, if we are able to be- 
lieve young ladies, rightly go hand 
in hand. Declining health and de- 
clining years would seem to have 
ruffled his temper; for Dr. Carlyle 
of Inveresk, in his charming “Auto- 
biography,” tells us when he was 
writing about the members of the 
Haddington Presbytery, previously 
to being licensed as a preacher, that 
Blair “was so austere and void of 
urbanity, as to make him quite dis- 
agreeable to young people.” 
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For long and many years after 
his death the only outward memo- 
rial of the man were the letters in the 
village churchyard on the high iron 
railing which surrounded his grave, 

“R. M. BR. B., 
1746.” 

“These letters have puzzled not 
a few,” the present talented parish 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Whitelaw, 
wrote me. “Their meaning is, 
the Reverend Mr. (the style of 
that day) Robert Blair.” Dr. 
Whitelaw at last, assisted by a 
Scotch judge, the patron of the 
parish, a colonel—son of a former 
minister of the parish—and an in- 
telligent farm steward, erected on 
the village green a neat, simple 
obelisk to Blair’s memory. And 
this honour the poet, for the sim- 
plicity of his life, and the excellency 
of his poems, most richly deserved. A 
most neglected looking grave is his ; 
the boundary high wall of the church- 
yard, two old side walls, and a high 
rusty iron gate, enclose his resting 
place; inside the grass is tall and 
uncut ; at one corner grows a young 
tree creeping close to the wall ; there 
is no stone whatever, only these 
letters and the date denote his 
grave. We have wondered how 
many years have come and gone 
since the gate was last opened; and 
many of the farm-servants, dressed 
in Sunday suits of black, standing 
round the churchyard gate, and near 
the porch of the church on Sabbaths, 
have over that same rusty old iron 
gate, and those strange letters and 
figures, often times deeply pondered 
and pondered again. His grave is 
very poetic to look at; the tall rank 
grass, the rusty old gate, the young 
tree, the strange iron letters, all 
form fine images in a poet’s eyes, 
but, to common prose eyes, the 
grave looks desolate, uncared for, 
unthought of. Its very sight brings 
up bygone ages. ‘ 

John Home, his successor, was 
cast ina different stamp. He was 
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one of those vigorous, lively, social, 
pleasant ministers that were very 
common in those days. He was 
better fitted for the military camp 
than for the village pulpit, and 
shone more to the manner born as 
a hospitable, cheery host or pleasant 
guest than either. He lived in 
more memorable times than Blair 
did, and is often spoken of by all 
kinds of men. In Scottish history 
of that period, we come across his 
name every step we take; he knew 
nearly everybody, and nearly every- 
body knew him. The passionate 
poet and the kind friend was made 
right welcome wherever he went. 
Ten years he was minister of the 
parish, but it is said that during all 
that time he never took up his resi- 
dence in the manse. He appeared 
generally at the village on Saturday, 
on horseback, preached on the Sab- 
bath, the Monday found him away 
like a bird of passage. He lived 
in quiet lodgings when in the village; 
and, notwithstanding his flightiness 
he was warmly esteemed by all the 
parishioners. 

Home was impulsive as a poet, 
kind, generous. When he reached 
manhood and had nearly completed 
his professional studies, the Rebel- 
lion of 1745 broke out in Scotland. 
Along with other young ministers 
to be and to have been, he entered 
a corps of volunteers in Edinburgh; 
the cassock was thrown aside for 
the tunic, the sword replaced the 
pen. Then the young divines re- 
ceived “calls” that were not pleas- 
ant. His career in the army was 
of short duration. Along with 
other royalists he was taken prisoner 
at Falkirk battle, but they escaped 
from their prison-house, along with 
others, by cutting their bedclothes 
into ropes and letting themselves 
down to the ground from the win- 
dow of their room. He reached 
his father’s house at Leith in safety ; 
the series of events that he had 
witnessed cooled his martial spirit, 
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and again he betook himself to 
more congenial “on senrty the study 
of theology. Edinburgh then was 
the centre for all literary Scotch- 
men, and he got drawn into the 
circle ; his companions’ fingers were 
marked with ink; his friends were 
authors. Among them were num- 
bered the racy Dr. Carlyle, of Inver- 
esk, the gentle Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
the absent-minded Adam Smith, the 


timid Dr. Hugh Blair, the talkative . 


Dr. Robertson, historian and princi- 
pal of Edinburgh University, the 
novelist Tobias Smollett, the patri- 
otic General Fletcher of Salton, 
and his closest companion and rela- 
tive David Hume. In such com- 
any he could not have but drank 
in the intoxicating spirit of author- 
ship. The small flame was fanned 
into a fire by their living breaths of 
criticism and advice. To recall to 
our mind’s eye such company in the 
old part of the city, we have to do 
more than merely to read their lives. 
It 1s, however, when we tread the 
oaken-floored Parliament House 
Hall, see the portraits, aging with 
time and dulled by the sun of by- 
gone celebrities, when we cross the 
sacred Parliament Square to the 
high-housed High Street, saunter 
into the old haunts and taverns, or 
when we walk up the lawn-market 
with the wooden-fronted houses, 
through the low-lying Cowgate, the 
open and foreign aspect of grass- 
market, or down the romantic Can- 
ongate, where the walls and closes, 
houses and gables gaunt are narra- 
tives of hoary antiquity, see the 
rooms, now ghastly to enter, wherein 
the nobles and lawyers and divines 
have of old lived, every step bring- 
ing us closer to these bygone times, 
it is then that these ages seem a 
reality to us and not a romance, 
then the people become to us as 
real flesh and blood as we ourselves 
are. 
We can imagine Home sitting 
restlessly in his village lodgings, 
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chafing at his lot impatiently, like 
a high-spirited horse with his bit. 
We can imagine him, too, looking 
over the landscape in heavy winter- 
time only to draw back to the 
fireside and bis manuscript. We 
can imagine him with sermon-paper 
before him, Bible, Concordance, 
and all other necessaries, prepar- 
ing hard discourse for the eae 
critics, but ever and anon casting 
the books from him to the floor, as 
he would throw dry logs on to the 
fire; and then he would dash off 
several passionate verses. We can 
also imagine him riding on horse- 
back to London with the manuscript, 
how precious to him! of his tragedy, 
Douglas, placed in the saddle-bags 
for safety. How he rode there 
full of young undimmed hope, dream- 
ing of fame asa young girl of love; 
how he rode back disheartened, but 
not undaunted, at the opinion of 
Garrick. How his heart beat, and 
how his life was sweetened, at the 
ultimate success it met with, after, 
especially, the narrow, prejudiced 
opinion of the Scottish Presbyte- 
rian, regarding his connection with 
the stage. When second child- 
hood was stealing over him, his love 
for the “pastures green and quiet 
waters by” came back, and so he 
returned to Athelstaneford, rented 
a farm from his patron and friend 
the baronet of Gilmerton, on which 
he built himself a dwelling-house, 
What a splendid specimen of man- 
hood he must have been, when his 
old parishioners drove for ree 
the stones of his house! Thoug 
he is a minor poet, yet as we follow 
him in his life, vagabondish though 
it may have been, there is such a 
fine-heartedness about him that he 
fits in close to our hearts. 

In the churchyard lies an old 
singer, a maker of vers de société 
more than a cevtury ago. His 
name is seldom mentioned, but one 
of his songs is often sung. Though 
he lived long after the ballad- 
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writers, he wrote for hearers of a 
similar character that they sang to. 
They were the burghers and mem- 
bers of the trade guilds, grocers 
and brewers, saddjers and tailors, 
barbers and vintners, who assembled 
together in the large room of the 
town’s inn of a market evening, to 
chat over passing events, listen to a 
song, and pick up the news of the 
city world from a stray traveller 
who might stay all night. There 
Skirving’s songs were sung, and 
sung only in the way that Lothian 
men could sing a Lothian song. 
They were heard also of a night 
in the four walls of a farm-servant’s 
house, where the outward quietness 
was only broken by the loud, roar- 
ing chorus of strong if not har- 
monious voices. Oftener, however, 
they were sung by the yeoman 
farmer in his own farmhouse to a 
company of neighbouring farmers’ 
hardy sons and blooming daughters. 
And they are always yet sung with 
gusto, Scottish glee, and Scottish 
nationality of feeling. 

The meagre accounts of the 
writer are sufficient to portrait 
him. Adam Skirving was a farmer, 
near the village, of a pretty large 
farm ; he was possessed of a sharp 
and ready wit. He was fonder of 
sports than verse-making, though 
he excelled in both; a great lover 
of all that was Scotch—ballad 
songs, and the sports of golf and 
curling. He wrote songs but oc- 
casionally. A favourite with all 
for his pleasantry, his upright cha- 
racter, to all shams and double 
dealings he was a relentless foe. 
His father, Archibald, is described 
on his tombstone as having been 


“One of the most athletic and best 
tempered of men,” 


and as having “lived only 56 
_ years.” His son Adam died at the 

age of eighty-four. The tombstone 

breaks into verse in his praise :— 
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“Tn feature, in figure, agility, mind, 
And happy wit, rarely surpass’d ; 
With lofty or low could be plain or 
refined, 
Content beaming bright to the 
last.” 


Very graphic yet simple lines; but 
very expressive and full of meaning. 
He was the author of the Scotch 
song,“ Johnny Cope.” There runs 
through the song a reference to 
going “tae the coals i’ the morn- 
ing.” It has been thought by 
many that that was a corruption 
of the text, an alteration by some 
transcribers. The words have re- 
ference to the habit of the farmers 
sending their farm-servants for coals 
to the coal pits in the county of 
Haddington, and as they in the east 
have many miles to go, they, even 
up to this day, leave early in the 
morning for the coals. That ex- 
plains the words which many can- 
not understand. In his clever rustic 
song on “ Tranent Muir,” he re- 
ferred to a Lieut. Smith, “ of Irish 
birth,” as having run away from the 
battle, or, as he puts it,— 


. he never fought 
When he had room to flee, man.” 


The officer, offended at this, sent 
from Haddington a challenge to 
Skirving, to answer for the insult. 
“* Gang awa back,”’ said the honest, 
burly farmer to the messenger, 
“and tell Mr. Smith that I hae nae 
leisure tv come to Haddington; but 
tell him to come here, and I’ll tak 
a look o’ him, and if 1 think I’m 
fit tae fecht him, I'll fecht him; 
and if no, I'll dae as he did,—I’ll 
rin awa.” 

The same stone records in verse 
also the life and death of a painter 
son, Archibald, one of the most 
eminent portrait painters of his 
day—his father’s “first son and 
finest semblance;” and again we 
read, “And might have lived in 
affluence, had he not aimed at 
private independence, by simpli- 
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fying the comforts of the poor.” 
Further down we we read— 


“To beauty, virtue, talent, he would 

bow, 

But claims from birth or rank would 
not allow; 

Kept friends and foes at nearly equal 
distance, 

Knew how to give, but not to take, 
assistance.” 


There are yet in the neighbour- 
hood descendants of the family : 
Skirvings still follow the same 
life their fathers led in tilling and 
cultivating the soil. 

But to me the most interesting 
tombstone is a very plain one. It 
stands beside granite and marble 
stones, and beside stones to farm- 
servants and farm-stewards. It is 
a plain sandstone slab with the 
words cut out simply, no attempt at 
ornament, no chisellings. The in- 
scription is also plain, it breathes 
the spirit of simplicity, which cha- 
racterized in all likelibood the 
woman’s life. On the front we 
read these words :— 


“ Here lies the body of Helen Shaw, 
Spouse to James Stirling, who died 
4th November, 1786, aged 63 years.” 


We confess to a strong liking for 
the words of the old stones, “ Here, 
lies the body,” they are truer and 
more appropriate than “Sacred to 
the Memory;” the one is the 
simple, unvarnished truth, the 
other false from the very begin- 
ning. How suggestive, too, and 
sweetly simple are the words, 
“Here lies the body;” the soul 
being elsewhere. These quaintly 
beautiful lines are inscribed on the 
back of the stone,— 


** Farewell, vain world! 
I had enough of thee: 
And now am careless 
What thou say’st of me. 
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Thy smiles I court not, 
Nor thy frowns I fear ; 
My mee are past, 
My head lies quiet here. 
What was amiss in me 
Take care to shun, 
And look at home— 
Enough there’s to be done.” 


This is one of the simplest but 
most touching of epitaphs; it por- 
trays all the fine feelings of a 
splendid, sterling woman. ‘Tis 
a sermon in a stone, and a most 
suggestive sermon it preaches; 
what ideas it suggests, what images 
it draws across our brain! Cer- 
tainly it deserves to be printed 
and added to our collection of 
epitaphs. 

In all the various paths of life, 
good men and true have been 
bred and born in this parish. 
Beautiful and noble women have 
done good work ere now, and made 
excellent wives, who belonged to it. 
From its manse the supreme courts 
of Scotland got a Lord President, 
the highest law office in Scotland ; 
and France has got from the parish 
a Field Marshal, and one of her 
bravest soldiers. 

From our early youth this village 
has had a hold upon our affections, 
it sweetens our memory as the 
sunset tinges a fine evening. We 
have often visited it, until all the 
houses are as familiar to us as our 
own ten fingers. In every season 
of the year we have been about it, 
and never did we visit it without 
thinking or imagining, in our own 
affirmative manner, of the former 
men and former times. Blair and 
Home are more familiar to me than 
all the inhabitants, save one or two 
households. Though not-exactly a 
beautiful village, to a painter it is 
picturesque, to a poet it is deeply 
interesting; it is a joy for ever to 
him who has once seen it, or has 
worshipped in its beautiful chureh, 
or passed an hour in the company 
of the, tombstones. 
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lt is, perhaps, not a place for a 
merchant or any active man to live 
in, but it is a place wherein to spend 
the declining years of old age. 
When the creeping sure years of 
second childhood steal over an old 
man’s heart—when he loses sym- 
pathy for much speech, much noise, 
streets, and city contractions—when 
his eyes grow dim, and his pulse 
beats low—when stairs are difficult 
to climb—this is a place to go to, 
where he has the blue sky overhead, 
the green grass at his door, the 
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rose-bush at the doorstep, the 
green fields at the house end, and 
the voice and music of birds and 
humming insects everywhere all 
the year round. It is a village 
that requires only to be seen to be 
remembered. Its memory to a 
young man or woman is as sweet 
as a song. Back to it they will 
often throw their mind’s eye lover- 
like— 


“The land of Knox—loved scenes of 
Home and Blair.” 


THE DROLLERIES OF GOTHAM. 


TE idea of a number of foolish or 
weak-minded people dwelling to- 


gether in a community, and the 
various absurdities and extrava- 
gances which may be supposed to 
result from their deliberations is a 
subject which seems to have amused 
the imagination in all ages. Among 
the Greeks a reputation of this 
kind clung for many centuries 
to the inhabitants of Abdera, in 
Thrace, otherwise celebrated as the 
birthplace of Democritus. The 
Abderites became a proverb in 
the mouths of their countrymen, 
and may be said to have achieved 
the illustrious reputation of having 
been the first bull-makers upon 
record. It was not that they were 
represented as deficient in ideas, 
but that the ideas seldom suited 
the occasion for which they were 
required. It once occurred to them 
that a city like Abdera should have 
a fountain in the centre of the 
market-place, and a famous sculp- 
tor was sent for from Athens to 
prepare a group, representing Nep- 


tune in a chariot, drawn by sea- 
horses, and surrounded by Tritons 
and dolphins, who should spout 
water from their nostrils ; but when 
the wish was completed, it was dis- 
covered that there was scarcely 
enough water to wet their noses— 
so the entire group had the appear- 
ance of suffering trom a very severe 
cold. In order to stop the laughers 
the work was removed to the 
temple of Neptune, and, when ex- 
hibited to strangers, the sacristan 
was accustomed to express the 
sorrow of the worshipful city that 
so splendid a production of art was 
rendered useless by the poverty of 
nature. On another occasion they 
purchased a lovely Venus of Praxi- 
teles. It was about five feet high, 
and intended for an altar. As soon 
as it arrived all Abdera fell into 
ecstasies about it. “She is too 
beautiful,” exclaimed the towns- 
men, with one voice “to be placed 
upon a low pedestal; a master- 
> that does our city so much 
onour, and which has cost us so 
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much money, should be the first 
thing that strikes the eye of the 
stranger on his visit to Abdera.” 
Whereupon, the small and ex- 
quisitely - wrought statue was 
perched upon an obelisk, eighty 
feet high, and as it was quite im- 
possible at that distance to know 
whether it was a goddess or a cat, 
it became necessary to engage a 
keeper to assure all strangers that 
nothing more divinely perfect was 
to be seen, provided you could 
only see it. 

In early English literature we 
find the men of Norfolk accredited 
with many of the attributes of the 
Abderites, and at a somewhat later 
period we begin to hear of the 
wise men of Gotham. The stories 
of their wonderful feats appear to 
have been first collected by Andrew 
Borde, a physician of the time of 
Henry VIII., who seems to have 
believed in the comfortable doctrine 
that mirth is a valuable ally of medi- 
cine. Innumerable editions of his 
work have been published since, and 
we know from the frequent allusions 
to the tales in our old popular and 
dramatic literature that the book 
was a great favourite for at least 
two centuries. Until quite recent 
times a chap-book version of the 
“Merry Tales of Gotham,” was a 
very saleable article of the pedlar’s 
pack in the more remote districts 
of the west of England. One of 
the most famous of the stories— 
which is met with in slightly vary- 
ing forms in almost every country 
in the world—relates the attempt 
to impound the cuckoo. The men 
of Gotham observing that it was 
almost invariably fine sunny wea- 
ther when they heard the cuckoo, 
determined to keep the bird with 
them the year through, in order 
to improve their climate. “So, in 
the midst of the town, they made 
a hedge round in compass, and 
got a cuckoo, and put therein, 
saying to her, ‘Sing here all the 
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year, thou shalt lack neither meat 
nor drink.’ The cuckoo, as soon 
as she perceived herself encom- 
passed within the hedge, flew away. 
‘A vengeance on her,’ said they; 
‘we made not our hedge high 
enough.’”’ 

Another relates to the clever 
way in which they contrived to get 
fish for Lent. 

“When that Good Friday was 
come the men of Gotham did cast 
their heads together what to do 
with their white fish and red her- 
rings, their sprats and salt fish. 
Then one consulted with the other, 
and agreed that all such fish should 
be cast into the pond or pool which 
was in the middle of the town, that 
the number of them might increase 
against the next year, and they 
might all fare like lords. At the 
beginning of the next Lent they 
immediately went about drawing 
the pond, imagining that they 
should catch a great shoal of fish, 
but were much surprised to find 
nothing but a great eel. ‘Ah!’ 
said they, ‘a mischief on this eel, 
for he hath eaten up our fish.’ 
‘What must we do with him?’ 
said one to the other. ‘ Kill him,’ 
said one. ‘Chop him into pieces,’ 
said another. ‘Nay, not so,’ said 
another; ‘but let us drown him.’ 
So they immediately went to 
another pond, and did cast the 
eel into the water. ‘Lie there,’ 
said these wise men, ‘ and shift for 
thyself, since you can expect no 
help from us.’” 

Another inhabitant of Gotham 
rode to the market with two 
bushels of wheat, and, in order to 
save his horse, carried one of the 
bags upon his own shoulder, but 
still continued to ride. When he 
arrived at his journey’s end, he 
said, with great satisfaction, “ The 
just man is always careful of his 
horse.” 

It must be confessed that the 
humour of these stories is of the 
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thinnest. Like the song of the 
lace-makers, mentioned in “Twelfth 
Night,” it is “silly sooth,” and 
“like the old time,” but not with- 
out a flavour of the dry, fatuous 
imbecility which amuses us in the 
speeches of Silence and Slender. 

The real Gotham is a_ small, 
picturesque village, pleasantly situ- 
ated amongst the Nottinghamshire 
hills, and the inhabitants relate the 
following story to account for the 
origin of their unenviable reputa- 
tion. King John, once upon’ a 
time, journeying northwards, de- 
sired to pass through their 
meadows, but was prevented by 
the inhabitants, under the impres- 
sion that the ground over which a 
king passed ever afterwards became 
a public road. The king, greatly 
incensed at this proceeding, sent 
from Nottingham two commis- 
sioners, with instructions to levy 
a heavy fine upon the village for 
its gross contumacy. The clever 
Gothamites, hearing of their ap- 
proach, thought of an ingenious 
expedient to turn away the king’s 
wrath, and when the messengers 
arrived they found all the people 
of the place engaged in a variety 
of idiotic pursuits, such as running 
about with boughs of trees to in- 
duce the crows to settle thereon, 
wheeling barrowfuls of sunshine to 
dry the corn that was got in wet, 
rolling cheeses down hill that they 
might get to Nottingham market, 
and other similar performances. 
The commissioners rode away un- 
der the impression that nothing 
was to be made of such a village of 
fools. King John, appeased, con- 
tinued his progress, and the men 
of Gotham said, “ We ween there 
are more fools pass through our 
town than remain in it.” 

There is another village of the 
same name in Sussex, and the 
Sussex antiquaries, naturally 
anxious for the honour of their 
county, claim it for the original 
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shrine, upon the ground that 
Andrew Borde, the great chronicler 
of Gothamdom, was a native of the 
neighbourhood; but, on the other 
hand, the inhabitants of the Not- 
tinghamshire village point with 
pride. to the possession of the 
original cuckoo-bush, which is still 
flourishing, and the object of many 
pilgrimages. 

In the north of England, the most 
famous of the second-rate Gothams, 
is the village of Austwick in 
Craven, which before the days of 
railways must have laid very much 
out of the world. The villagers are 
invariably called “ Austwick carles ”” 
—carles being a dialectical form of 
the old English ceor] or churl. When 
an Austwick man comes down into 
the civilized parts of Yorkshire he 
is generally asked, “ Who tried to 
lift the bull over the gate?” the 
tradition being that an Austwick 
farmer, wishing to get a bull out of 
a field, procured the assistance of 
nine of his neighbours, to assist 
him in lifting the animal over the 
gate. After trying in vain for some 
hours, they sent one of their number 
to the village for more help. In 
going out he opened the gate, and 
after he had been some time away, 
it occurred to one of the remaining 
nine that the ball might be allowed 
to go out in the same manner. 

When knives were more expensive 
than they are in these days, it is 
said that there was only one knife, 
or whittle as it is called in this 
part of Yorkshire, in all Austwick. 
It was kept under a tree in the 
middle of the village, for use in 
common, and if it was not there 
when wanted, the person requiring 
it shouted out “ Whittle to tree!” 
until returned. This. arrangement 
worked well for mauy years, until 
one day it was taken by some 
labourers to a neighbouring moor 
to cut up their pies fur dinner. To 
save themselves the trouble of carry- 
ing it back, they agreed to leave it 
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there until next day, and looking 
about for an object to mark the 
locality, they stuck it into the 
ground under a very black cloud 
which just then happened to be 
the most remarkable object in sight. 
Next day.the cloud was gone, and 
the whittle was never seen again. 
There is a proverbial saying well 
known in Yorkshire relating to 
this place. “The best at the bottom, 
as the Austwick carles say,” gene- 
rally said of any dish or beverage 
which improves as it approaches 
the end. This is said to have 
originated in a scene which oc- 
curred at the drowning of an Aust- 
wick carle, who, reaching over a 
pond, had fallen in. Whilst drown- 
ing, the water made a gurgling 
noise in his throat, which the by- 
standers, who did not attempt ta 
help him, interpreted'to mean “Good! 
good! good!” “Ah,” said they, 
“he finds it best at bottom.” The 
thatch of Austwick Hall was once 
covered with a fine crop of grass, 
and it is said that a meeting of the 
inhabitants was held to consider 
the feasibility of getting up some 
cows to pasture upon it. Even in 
these railway days Austwick has 
not entirely lost its ancient reputa- 
tion. About a year ago, a story 
went the round of the Yorkshire 
papers about a farmer of this place 
who had to take a wheelbarrow to 
Clapham (the nearest) station. 
Instead of going by the road, which 
was the lotigest route by about a 
hundred yards, he went through 
the fields, and had to lift the barrow 
over twenty-two stiles. 

It was the well-known remark of 
the sage Queen Elizabeth during 
one of her royal progresses, that 
the farther she went towards the 
west, the more sure and certain 
became her faith that the wise men 
really came from the east, and the 
reader,. therefore, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that there are several 
Gothams upon the sunny western 


moors. In Wiltshire, near the 
Marlborough downs, are two or three 
villages which have achieved great 
distinction in this way, and the 
sobriquet of “ Moonrakers,” applied 
to Wiltshire folks in general, is said 
to have taken its rise in one of these 
remote hamlets. A philosopher, 
returning from late work in the hay 
time, endeavoured to rake out of a 
pond the glowing reflection of a 
fine full moon, which he took to be 
a large cheese. In vain, however, 
he raked, for the agile cheese eluded 
the prongs like a jelly-fish, and 
would not come toland. His neigh- 
bours came to the rescue, and by 
midnight every man, woman, and 
child in the parish were engaged 
in the pursuit, which was cop- 
tinued with great ardour, until a 
passing cloud sank the cheese, and 
dispersed the disappointed assembly. 
Such, however, is the ingenuity of 
human nature, that the Wiltshire 
folks have not only contrived to 
take the sting out of this story, but 
positively endeavour to make it tell 
to their own advantage. According 
to their version, the real object of 
the raking was a keg of prime 
brandy which had been hidden in 
the pond, and the cheese story was 
invented for the benefit of the ex- 
ciseman who had interrupted the 
proceedings. The revenue officer 
had his grin, but the Wiltshire men 
had both the laugh and the brandy! 
Another of these rustic drolleries 
relates the absurd adventures of a 
farmer, who determined to cure his 
hogs of their dirty habits by making 
them roost upon the branches of a 
tree like birds. Night after night 
the perverse brutes were hoisted up 
to their perch, and every morning a 
pig was found with his neck broken, 
until at last there were no more 
left. But there is a great sameness 
in all these stories. The plots 
which form the original nwelet of 
the tales are surprisingly few in 
number, and show a poverty of 
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invention which contrasts poorly 
with the more imaginative stores 
of the Celtic races. 

There are numerous Gothams 
upon the Continent. At Belmont, 
near Lausanne in Switzerland, we 
meet with nearly all the stories of 
the English Gotham, and a few new 
ones. Some Belmonters, they say, 
once desired to move their church 
three yards farther to the west; so 
they carefully marked the exact dis- 
tance by leaving their coats upon 
the ground. They then set to work 
to push with all their might against 
the eastern wall. In the meantime 
a thief had gone round to the west, 
and stolen the ceats. “ Diable!” 
said the Belmonters, when they 
found their coats gone, “we have 
pushed too far!” 
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THE SCHOLARS WEAPON. 


Once a Scholar, sage and saintly, 
Wearying of the crimes of men, 
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The French provinces are full 
of Gothams. One of the most 
famous is the pleasant little town 
of Pont-i-Mousson, in Lorraine, so 
well known in the annals of the 
last war. The most absurd stories 
are fathered upon the inhabitants 
of this favoured town, who are said 
to combine with great simplicity a 
truly Gascon sense of their own 
importance. Their chief magistrate 
was once travelling in Italy, and 
chanced to arrive at the Eternal City 
on the night of a grand Pontifical 
festival. Rome was one mass of 


radiant flame, and a myriad of lamps 
lit up the dome of St. Peter's. 
“Pardieu!”” said the Mayor of 
Pont-a-Mousson, “ how on earth did 
they know I was coming!” 


Turn'd him from the crowded cities 


To a deep, secluded glen; 


Scoop’d a cell from out the hillside, 
Made of coarsest fruits his fare, 


Spread his humble couch of heather, 


Pass'd his days in tears and prayer. 


Tears, because uncheck'd oppression 
O’er the earth in riot ran— 


Man, in greedy thirst for conquest, 


Trampling down his fellow-man— 


Wickedness, in jewels gleaming, 
Jostling in the crowded street 


Gaunt-eyed famine, stalking meagre— 
Murder, borne on stealthy feet— 


Despots, for their own base pleasure, 
Driving weaker ones aside, 
To the confines of existence; 


Where they laid them down, and died— 
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Captives, in their dreary dungeons 
Dragging out their hopeless lives— 
Helpless infants wandering homeless— 
Starving mothers—madden’d wives. 


And the scholar wept, dishearten’d ; 
And with burning words he pray’d:— 
“O for some immortal champion ! 

O for some celestial aid ! 


“ O to hear some voice from heaven 
Echoing o’er this dreadful din! 
O for hands to raise a rampart 
’Gainst this flood of wrong and sin!” 


And, exhausted by his sorrow, 
For a while the scholar slept ; 
But his anguish never slumber’d ; 
Even in his dreams he wept. 


Then a fair and radiant stranger 
Enter’d silently his room, 

And the atmosphere grew fragrant, 
With a subtle, sweet perfume ; 


While the gleam of shining pinions 
Fill'd his cell with glorious light, 
Till the poor bewilder’d scholar 
Sank down, dazzled at the sight. 


But the angel's touch caressing 
Thrill'd his pale and drooping brow, 
While a tuneful voice demanded,— 
“Child of earth, why weepest thou?” 


Then the scholar’s heart took courage, 
At the soft and silvery sound; 

“‘T have wept because oppression 

And iniquity abound. 


“ All the world is full of sorrow, 
And my heart is torn with pain 
For the wrongs I see around me, 
Wrongs I'm powerless to restrain. 


“ God’s own image sold and shackled, 
Not the limbs alone confined, 
But the cruel chains of error 
Fetter brain, and soul, and mind.” 


“ Wherefore, then,” inquired the angel, 
“If such plague spots stain the lands, 
Dost thou in thy fruitless sorrow 
Sit, with feeble folded hands ? 


“Up: instead of idly weeping, 
Fierce unceasing warfare wage ; 
Thou thyself must be the champion 
’Gainst those blots which mar the age. 
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“ Yet thou shalt not strive unaided, 
Heaven is with thee in thy fight ; 
And let this be still thy watchword, 
Victory yet must crown the right. 


“ And, behold, this magic weapon, 
To assist thy cause,.I bring; 
Wield it well, and it shall make thee 
Far more powerful than a king. 


“ Used aright, in time, ‘twill vanquish 
All the burning wrongs of men.” 
Then the wondering scholar, waking, 
Found upon his desk—a pen! 


And he learn’d with skill to wield it, 
Like some old magician’s wand, 
Till it grew a mighty weapon 

In his pale and slender hand ;— 


Till from out that cell’s seclusion, 
With a giant's force, were hurl’d 
Words so thrilling and impassioned, 
That their echoes woke the world: 


From the slave, shook off his shackles ; 
Lashed with scorn each cruel wrong; 
Bade the hills and valleys echo 

With the freeborn peasant’s song ; 


Flash'd a flood of heavenly sunshine 
Into dungeons dark and lone ; 

Made the proud oppressor tremble ; 
Hurl'd the despot from his throne ; 


Banish’d ignorance and error, 
Call’d fair science into birth ; 
Gave the heritage of freedom 
To the lowliest sons of earth: 


Long that sage and saintly scholar 
From the earth has passed away, 
But the glorious gift he gave us 

Is as powerful to-day ; 


Sways at will our mightiest nations, 
Leads our armies, makes our laws, 
Rules our Senates, fires our patriots 
In their country’s glorious cause. 


Wielded still by his descendants 

It has given us freedom, peace, 
Knowledge, commerce, glory, blessing : 
Never may its influence cease ! 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


A SKETCH IN PEN AND INK. 


TAKEN FROM A WINDOW. 


“The scenes are desert now and bare.”—Scorr. 


“ Yet wants there not a cheerful beam 
Now and again to shed a gleam 
Of radiant gladness.” —Manr. 


We have of late years made fre- 
quent use of the very expressive 
term “ word-painting.” It is used 
to denote that graphic, minute, and 
suggestive mode of description, by 
which written language is made to 
assimilate, as far as possible, with 
pictorial delineation. None of the 
graces of literature are now more 
cultivated than this, in which writers 
of every class—from lofty poets to 
“special correspondents ”—strive 
to excel. 

Of course, there must always be 
a wide difference between literature 
and art as regards the kind and de- 
gree of the effects produced. The 
pen may be “mightier than the 
sword,” but it is decidedly not so 
mighty as the pencil, so far as the 
portrayal of external things is con- 
cerned. However skilful one may 
be in “ word-painting,” the merest 
dauber with a brush and canvas 
can convey an impression with 
twice as much rapidity and vivid- 
ness. Still there is sufficient af- 
finity between the arts to make 
“word-painting ” a term of really 
valuable significance. But how is 
the art to be acquired? What are 
its primary rules? Are there ex- 
perts who undertake to teach 


‘“‘ word-painting” like water-colour 
painting, at so much a lesson? 
Apparently not; but, however 
learnt, it would seem to be far 
from difficult of attainment, judg- 
ing by the number of its pro- 
fessors. 

Suppose, dear reader, we try our 
hands at a little ‘ word-painting,” 
or, if you prefer a term generally 
used in another and more literal 
sense, “ sketching in pen and ink,” 
which sketches are, of course, to be 
as varied in colour as the subjects 
to be represented. 

What shall be our first subject ? 
Practical instructors in the art of 
drawing tell us that, instead of 
being too ambitious at first; in- 
stead of trying to draw classic 
statues, and castles, and cathedrals, 
and elaborate landscapes, we should 
begin by copying simple and fami- 
liar objects—draw the family cat, 
or a vase of flowers, or the house 
opposite, including the lamp-post 
at the corner—and when we have 
thoroughly mastered these, it will 
be time to turn our attention to 
nobler subjects. 

Take, then, the scene from the win- 
dowhere. It isnot a very picturesque 
one, but it is simple, easy to draw, 
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and will serve very well for initia- 
tory practice. The back garden of 
an empty, semi-detached house in 
the suburbs of London, one winter's 
day, is scarcely the place where a 
painter or poet would go for in- 
spiration. But what we are about 
to do requires no inspiration, merely 
the faculty of observing and repro- 
ducing with fidelity. 

The first thing is to fix our hori- 
zontal line and centre of view. 
For the former we will take the 
farthest rows of house-tops in the 
adjoining large and densely-peopled 
suburban town. ‘The latter we will 
suppose to be hidden away some- 
where behind that block of “ de- 
sirable family residences ” opposite, 
which stand out so bright and clear 
and new, with their sunlit, sand- 
coloured walls, violet slates, and 
red chimney-pots, one cluster of 
which bears a whimsical resem- 
blance to the clenched fingers of 
some giant’s hand. 

The general arrangement of the 
landscape is as follows:—The fore- 
ground consists of the gardens at- 
tached to the four pairs of villas, 
of which ours stands at the left end. 
On the right hand at right angles 
with our street, and consequently 
parallel with the high road, is an- 
other row of villas and gardens, 
terminating with the church and 
vicarage. In the centre is a field 
and some waste ground, and the 
distance is occupied by the town. 
The day is cold and frosty, but the 
sun is shining; the lower portions 
of the sky are of a light, hazy 
grey, but it is bluer above, and 
there are no clouds of any kind. 

Let us begin with the church. 
Only a side view of it is visible 
from here. It has no spire or bell- 
tower, and presents the appearance 
of a plain, gabled edifice, of the 
conventional Noah’s Ark form. 
The covering is of a very dark 
slate. The ridge—I know not its 
architectural name—that runs along 
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the top of the church—the back- 
bone, so to speak, of the roof—is 
tipped with a line of frost, trickling 
down a little way on each side, in 
petrified fluidity, not yet melted by 
the sun. In the grey walls of the 
said church, one of the little arched 
windows shrinks behind a far-pro- 
jecting buttress, as if from the cold. 
The rows of trees that protected it 
from the heat in summer, are such 
mere attenuated, leafless skeletons 
now, that they give no more shade 
than so many upright ladders. 
There are evergreens, though, 
growing thickly in the gardens of 
the church and the parsonage 
house, which are shut off by a 
very high blank wall from the 
more laical buildings that front 
the high road. 

The other boundary wall, which 
runs at right angles with that one, 
and encloses four large gardens 
appertaining to as many houses, 
is also very high and in parts 
covered with ivy. On the abrupt 
termination of the former wall, 
where the brickwork is broken and 
jagged, there is a little shining 
speck like a star, of peculiar bril- 
liancy. It is but a projecting piece 
of broken glass, honoured above 
its fellows by catching the full rays 
of the sun, but the reflection daz- 
zles like a diamond, and is quite 
isolated and conspicuous. 

Our garden (as we will call it for 
distinction’s sake, for, of course, it 
is not ours, and we have no excuse 
for being in it, save its being de- 
nuded and deserted, and the doors 
standing open) could never have 
been a very picturesque or floral 
one, even in the height of summer, 
and now, beneath the chilling hand 
of winter, it is of course, even less 
so. There are no trees of any 
magnitude, and, save a few ever- 
green shrubs, nothing remains to 
speak of the verdancy of a brighter 
season. The centre is all lawn, 
the turf of which is anything but 
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velvety just now. ‘Towards the 
rounded end of this lawn is a 
number of huge flint stones, ar- 
ranged in a circle of, say, six feet 
in diameter, enclosing a flower- 
bed, but the flowers that once slept 
in that bed are now no more. 

The pathway is powdered with 
frost, but this, where the sun strikes 
it, is melted into gleaming moisture. 
The patch of sunlight that now 
illuminates the garden is triangular, 
broadening towards the palings, and 
spreading over them into the waste 
ground beyond, and up the bank 
beyond that. How bare and brown 
and rugged is that bank, and how 
very desolate that waste ground. 
In summer the first will be covered 
with blooming May, and the latter 
with growths of weeds and wild 
flowers. 

Our next-door neighbour on the 
right appears to pay. considerable 
attention to his garden. His lawn 


is ornamented with more than one 
lozenge-shaped flower-bed, besides 
the neat parterres adjoining the 


walls. There is an arbour at the 
bottom, and plenty of shady ever- 
green trees and shrubs, some of 
which now catch the slanting sun- 
beams on their red and yellow 
blossoms. There is also a large 
framework for a swing over the 
garden path, and farther on a tall 
flagstaff, with a weathercock on the 
top of it. The next garden to that, 
on the contrary, has been allowed 
to go to ruin, and is overgrown 
with rank weeds, whose luxuriance 
has more than half hidden a classic 
stone vase, which constitutes the 
single feature of ornament in the 
place. 

On the sloping flower-bed at the 
bottom of our garden, basking in 
a sunlight that shines so brightly, 
while it can warm but little, re- 
clines a large black cat. Now cats 
are not, in general, considered fit 
subjects for a painter—in words 
or otherwise. From their habitual 
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associations they have come to be 
looked upon as prosaic and com- 
monplace animals, An air of the 
grotesque and the ridiculous ever 
hangs about them. What poet 
thinks of mentioning a cat, except 
it be in burlesque? Romance only 
notices them when it has to de- 
scribe the weird Grimalkin of some 
witch's den. And yet, if we forget 
the fact of their being so common, 
we must see that they are beautiful 
creatures, and their inward qualities 
are intense and terrible. They are 
types of the soft, patient, velvet 
treachery of the East; all the 
ferocious qualities of the tiger are 
there in miniature, but when these 
are dormant, there is also the gen- 
tleness of the gazelle. Cats are 
often much maligned. They can- 
not help being beasts of prey— 
it is their nature; but they are 
friends of man when once they 
have made acquaintance with him, 
and their attachment is not, as 
some represent, merely for the 
comforts of their owner’s home, 
Artists find the cat a ditficult sub- 
ject when they do condescend to 
take his portrait. The peculiar 
form of his head and features, and 
the expression of his countenance, 
are far more difficult to catch than 
those of any of the varieties of 
horse or dog.- The reader must 
have noticed how seldom cats in 
pictures are satisfactory resem- 
blances of cats in real life. Yon 
sable Tom is lying snugly on the 
ground, with closed eyes and paws 
doubled down under him. He is 
day-dreaming ; enjoying all he can 
of the sun—its warmth, but turn- 
ing his eyes from the light that 
dazzles them. He looks as though 
& sparrow might hop upon his 
head, or a fine fat mouse run over 
his back, without disturbing him 
in the least. 

On the higher back beyond 
crawls another specimen of the 
feline race —a tawny. yellow, 

32 
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slender creature, particularly un- 
dulating and tiger-like in its form 
and motions. A third cat—black 
again—lies farther off, outside our 
second neighbour's garden, as mo- 
tionless as a Malay drugged with 
opium. 

These three animals are the only 
evidences of life—and that is ex- 
tremely still life—in the foreground 
and middle distance of our pic- 
ture. But, farther off, two work- 
men in white jackets are wending 
their way over the field and de- 
scending a chalk-cut ravine, where 
a certain railway lies in an un- 
finished and chaotic state—an 
example of ruin before comple- 
tion. 

But the right side of our picture 
is, as yet, blank. Its objects are 
more distant, extensive, and varied, 
than those already sketched. The 
buildings of the adjacent suburban 
town, as seen from here, reach to 
and extend along the line of the 
horizon. The nearest and most 
conspicuous houses are new and 
sand-coloured, and _ slate-covered, 
and principally of one formal, 
modern, unpicturesque type. All 
over the town tall factory chim- 
neys, various in height and degrees 
of distinctness, rise—white, and 
brown, and black—one beyond 
another, until the more remote are 
half lost in the hazy background 
of all. Buried in that same haze 
there is, if I mistake not, a cluster 
of masts, for the river is out in 
that direction, but so far off that 
it is impossible to decide. Let us 
indicate them by a few faint strokes. 
There are two churches on this 
right-hand portion of the view, 
and these appear to stand back to 
back, as if on ill terms with each 
other. They differ much in form; 
one has a tall, slender, whitey-grey 
spire, and a columned porch at the 
side. The other is crowned with 
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a dark, square, monastic tower of 
Saxon strength and solidity. Be- 
yond this last there is a shadowy 
outline, which may either be an- 
other distant church, or only a 
phantom of one. 

To return to less remote things, 
the nearest factory is that of a large 
waterworks, whose main chimney 
shoots up from the centre; a lofty, 
slim, dull-brown shaft, much black- 
ened by smoke at the top. A little 
white building in front, and various 
others, brown or black, and tiled 
with red, cluster around the central 
point. The canal that runs past 
the waterworks has its banks fringed 
with willows, so that it is quite con- 
cealed, except a tiny sparkle here 
and there. 

All these buildings, commonplace 
as they are in their forms, uses, 
and construction, are not without 
a certain picturesqueness when 
thus viewed in a mass by the light 
of a bright sun. It will never do 
to analyze the scene with a tele- 
scope, or to specify its component 
parts in our picture; mere general 
indications will be sufficient. The 
field in the middle distance is long 
and sloping, and as bright and 
green as winter will allow it to be. 

Is there anything more? No; 
our sketch is pretty well filled up. 
It might have been better, but we 
need not be dissatisfied with it. 
The subject was unpromising, but 
it has yielded as much as could 
reasonably have been expected. 
All we aimed at was a faithful 
transcript of what was before us, 
and that much has certainly been 
attained. What we achieve should 
always be measured with what we 
attempt. It is better to be suc- 
cessful in sketching a few houses -~ 
and gardens, than to fail lament- 
ably in depicting the sublimities of 
Alpine scenery. 
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Scripture Names and their Rela- 
tion to Ancient History. By W. G. 
Hird. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co.-—There is no doubt that 
all names, both proper and com- 
mon, originally had some definite 
meaning, however much it may 
have been obscured and altered in 
the course of years. To discover 
that meaning is often no easy 
matter, owing to the strange trans- 
formations which the names un- 
dergo, particularly in passing from 
one language to another. 

Hence there is great difference 
of opinion among scholars of the 
highest rank as to the original form 
and meaning of even important 
Scripture names, such as Cyrus, 
Ahasuerus, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. 
The identification of Xerxes with 
Ahasuerus is, to say the least, very 
doubtful, and denied by so great 
an authority as Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son. Whatever be the origin of 
Xerxes, it must surely be con- 
nected with Artaxerxes; but Mr. 
Hird derives the two names from 
quite independent sources. 

Even in the case of names purely 
Hebraic in form, there is often a 
great diversity of interpretation 
among Hebrew scholars. 

Before any one can be competent 
to pronounce upon the meaning of 
a name, he must not only know the 
signification of its component parts, 
but also be well acquainted with 
the peculiar usages of the Janguage 
in which it is expressed, the cognate 
languages, and the laws of language 
in general. Mr. Hird shows an 
acquaintance with a wide range of 
works in which names are explained, 
but it is impossible not to be struck 
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with the contrast between his mode 
of treating them, and the masterly 
way in which they are discussed by 
such a scholar and philosopher as 
Mr. Max Miiller, or even such an 
intelligent and well-informed writer 
as the Rev. Isaac Taylor. We think 
Mr. Hird has made a mistake in 
devoting his attention so exclusively 
to names rather than to the lan- 
guages of which they form part. 
At any rate, he might have treated 
those who have made languages 
their special study with more de- 
ference. 

It is scarcely becoming for him, 
after quoting Mr. Max Miiller’s 
explanation of Zi as meaning 
“strong,” to say: “ His limitation 
of the term to the expression 
of one attribute of the Supreme, 
or the subsequent use, is a piece 
of unwarrantable and useless re- 
finement.” Again, we object to 
the following remark in reference 
to Fuerst: “His thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew and 
its related languages is dwarfed by 
his adherence to a pet theory, and 
the fanciful meanings given to some 
of the names are unwarrantable 
assumptions.” We certainly think 
it is unwarrantable presumption for 
Mr. Hird to say of a passage from 
Dr. Farrar’s “Families of Speech” 
—“The whole extract is an entire 
misapprehension or erroneous state- 
ment of particulars.” 

Mr. Hird’s explanations of names, 
when not derived from writers of 
authority, are of doubtful value, 
and not always consistent. Man 
Scripture names are omitted, whic 
might have been included, if the 
author had confined himself to one 
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subject instead .of jumbling two 
together. The history here given 
is very meagre and fragmentary. 


Cambridge Sermons Preached be- 
fore the University. By the Rev. 
E. A. Axssorr, D.D. Macmillan 
and Co., 1875.—Sermons are not 
usually the most inviting or satis- 
factory reading. Like speeches, 
they should be heard, not read, to 
produce their full effect. Even 
hearing them is not always inspir- 
ing or improving, especially when 
they are read to the audience. But 
there are several circumstances 
which render these sermons de- 
serving of attention. With the 
exception of the last, which was 
preached at Westminster Abbey, 
they were composed for delivery 
before the University of Cambridge. 
The author, also, is unquestionably 
a man of mark. When he was ap- 
pointed a few years ago head master 
of the City of London School, he 
was, we believe, the youngest man 
occupying so honourable a posi- 
tion; but the wisdom of the ap- 
pointment has been most conclu- 
sively proved by the subsequent 
success of the school, which has 
never been in so prosperous a 
state, though it has long ranked as 
one of the most efficient and valu- 
able schools in the country. He 
is a man of more than ordinary 
ability, untiring activity, sound 
scholarship, liberal thought, and 
generous, manly sentiment. He is 
public spirited in the best sense 
of the term, fully alive to the 
wants, thoughts, and feelings of all 
classes of the community, and ear- 
nestly bent on saying and doing 
his utmost for the general good. 

The subjects upon which he has 
chosen to discourse are of practical 
interest, and well suited to the 
present time. There are three 
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sermons on Faith and Science, 
another on Prayer, and two on the 
work which is demanded of Chris- 
tians at the present day.. These 
are matters which occupy the at- 
tention, and stir the hearts of all 
thoughtful people in this transi- 
tional period. Dr. Abbott's sermons 
have all some definite purpose be- 
yond that of simply occupying the 
orthodox half hour, or forty minutes 
in delivery. He has something to 
say, and really means and feels 
what he says. He does not weary 
and disgust one with barren truisms, 
sentimental twaddle, or fierce and 
fruitless controversy on subtle points 
of metaphysical theology, which 
have little or no bearing on every- 
day life. He is too practical and 
sensible to waste time in discuss- 
ing trivial topics, or words in treat- 
ing of important ones. 

Dr. Abbott’s mode of handling 
his subjects, though not always 
perfectly satisfactory, is invariably 
such as to command respect, even 
from those who cannot accept all 
his statements, or who wish for 
more exhaustive treatment. Every 
reader of these sermons must be 
impressed with the author’s un- 
flinching honesty of intention, his 
frank acknowledgment of diffi- 
culties, his careful moderation of 
assertion, his fair statement of ob- 
jections, his courteous and even 
kind tone towards those who may 
differ from him, and his sincere 
desire to ascertain, and state no- 
thing but the simple truth. Be he 
right or wrong, he certainly means 
well. He speaks as a genuine be- 
liever rather than a professional 
advocate, and evidently has no 
other object than the good of his 
hearers and readers. 

We cannot pretend to say we 
think he has discussed the mutual 
relations of faith and science with 
so much thoroughness and com- 
pleteness as might have been de- 
sired; indeed, it would not be pos- 
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sible within the limits of three 
sermons. The difficulties here con- 
sidered, arising from discoveries 
and facts of astronomy, geology, 
and biology, have far less weight 
with thinking men, and admit of 
much simpler solution than those 
of a moral character, which Dr. 
Abbott treats very insufficiently. 
Then, again, the whole subject of 
supernaturalism — including mira- 
cles, prophecy, and inspiration— 
which forms the chief stumbling- 
block to scientific minds, is passed 
over altogether, except in the pre- 
face, which admits the necessity of 
greatly modifying the views hither- 
to prevalent on these topics, and 
points to the probability of further 
modifications as investigation ad- 
vances. That this reticence does 
not arise from insufficient appre- 
ciation of the unsettled state of 
opinion in this period of transition, 
is evident from the striking obser- 
vation that “in a large number of 
fairly intelligent believers, we see 
a tremulous Christianity, looking 
despairingly to the future, and 
paralyzed for all the noble aggres- 
sive purposes of a Christian Church 
by a vague horror of the future, 
by a terrible dread that the belief 
in a God may be exploded next 
year, through the unearthing of 
some new fossil demonstrative 
of the Darwinian theory, or that 
the divinity of Christ may be sub- 
verted by the discovery of a couple 
of uncial manuscripts.” He justly 
complains that scientific men have 
sometimes “‘ been prone to mix 
their theological inferences with 
their scientific facts, as though the 
two were inseparable.” At the 
same time he shows no such un- 
becoming hostility tp science as 
was displayed against religion by 
an eminent scientific chief at Bel- 
fast last year. On the contrary, he 
welcomes fairly established truth 
from whatever quarter it may come. 
He goes even farther than this, 
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and is willing, for the sake of 
argument, to admit not merely the 
demonstrated facts of science, but 
also the probable hypotheses and 
conjectures put forth by scientific 
men, He seems to have embraced 
the principles of natural selection, 
variation, and evolution, if we may 
judge from his frequent use of 
Darwinian pbrases, and his at- 
tempts—sometimes more ingenious 
than successful—to exhibit the doc- 
trines of Scripture in their garb. 

In the following passage Dr. 
Abbott gives an explicit statement 
of the position he has taken up and 
is prepared to defend :— 


“TIT do not maintain that the ex- 
istence of a Creator, still less that 
his nature and attributes, can be 
absolutely demonstrated by argu- 
ments derived from the phenomena 
of the universe. Pain and death, 
perhaps, sin certainly, must always 
remain an unsolved riddle for us. 
If we could believe that the Su- 
preme Good is not omnipotent, a 
solution would be possible, or if we 
could believe that the Omnipotent 
is not supremely good, that also 
would be a solution; or, if we 
could believe that sin is not evil, 
and not against God's will, a third 
solution would be open tous. Butas 
we can believe none of these things, 
as we must. hold fast to the faith 
that God is supremely good, and 
also supremely powerful, and that 
he hates sin, and yet that sin is in 
the world, we are shown at once 
by our own confession to be illo- 
gical, exiling ourselves altogether 
from the sphere of logical demon- 
stration. 

“ Exiles from rigid logic we must 
be content to be, whenever we 
mortals speak of the nature of 
God ; but that is no cause why we 
should dispense with reason alto- 
gether. Life and the affairs of life 
do not altogether depend upon de- 
monstration; but they are not un- 
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influenced by it. We act for the 
most part, not upon absolute de- 
monstration, but upon a mixed 
proof, part of which appeals to our 
reason, while part appeals to our 
faculties of faith and hope. The 
same kind of proof may influence 
our religious belief. The impos- 
sibility of our reconciling, in ac- 
cordance with the rigid rules of 
logic, the existence of a supremely 
good, all-powerful, eternal Being 
with the existence, even for a mo- 
ment, of any speck of evil, must 
be apparent to any thoughtful 
child, much more to men. Still, 
various appeals may be made even 
to the reason, in favour of our be- 
lief. For example, it ought to have 
some weight, at least for those who 
have not altogether rejected the 
possibility of a God, to point out 
that our belief, illogical though it 
may be, is morally strengthening. 
It is a dangerous doctrine, no 
doubt, to teach that one may be- 
lieve whatever is useful to believe ; 
yet, to some extent, carefully 
watched and restricted, it is a rea- 
sonable inference for those who 
believe in a Supreme Good, that 
whatever belief about God produces 
moral good in man must have some 
elements of truth. 

“ Again, although logically even 
the momentary existence of a speck 
of evil is incompatible with the 
existence of the God adored by 
Christians, yet in practice we are 
so constituted that our belief in 
Him becomes easier in proportion 
to the probability that evil subserves 
good, or that evil is gradually being 
conquered by good; and this pro- 
bability—though finding its firmest 
basis in history, and the ordinary 
experience of our daily lives—may, 
as I think, be strengthened by re- 
ference to the discoveries of science 
relating to the prehistoric periods. 

“Tf, for example, it is suggested 
that, from the creation of the world 
till now, there has been a con- 
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tinuous progress in the beauty and 
order of created things ; if science 
herself should prove that conflict 
and death have been subservient to 
this progress, eliminating the less 
fit, and leaving the fittest to survive ; 
if it should appear that even the 
fall of mankind was in some sense 
a rise, that sin was the necessary 
consequence, in our imperfect na- 
ture, resulting from the dawning 
revelation of a perfect external will ; 
if it should be suggested that all 
the struggles and agencies of ani- 
mate creation, and all the sins of 
men did in some sense eliminate 
imperfection and evil, and prepare 
the way for successively higher de- 
grees of good; or, to use the tech- 
nical term of science, if it should 
appear that a natural selection based 


_ upon force prepared the way for a 


natural selection based upon cun- 
ning or skill, and that skill in turn 
gave place to order, and discipline, 
and social union; and, lastly, that 
narrow selfish socialities gave way 
to a natural or divine selection (or, 
shall we say, a divine inclusion ?) 
based upon the all-embracing and 
all-conquering love which was first 
introduced into the world, not as 
a philosophic precept, but as a 
spiritual power, by Jesus of Naza- 
reth; then, while contemplating 
the seonian process of conforming 
humanity to the Divine Image, shall 
we not naturally feel that our 
faith is confirmed instead of being 
shaken ?” 

On reading this frank and elo- 
quent declaration, which may serve 
to show the high character of the 
work, one cannot help thinking 
how much virtue there is in the 
if upon which the author's pro- 
pounded solution, of what he had 
previously acknowledged to be an 
insoluble riddle, is made to turn. 
One is led to ask, why attempt or 
pretend to solve the insoluble ? 
But perhaps Dr. Abbott's hypo- 
thetical suggestions and rose- 
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coloured views of human life and 
history may be acceptable and 
serviceable to those who are de- 
scribed by Ruskin as ‘‘ too happy 
to think deeply, yet with powers 
of imagination by which they can 
live other lives than their actual 
ones ; make-believe lives, while yet 
they remain conscious all the while 
that they are making believe.” 

Dr. Abbott endeavours to smooth 
the difficulty arising from ‘the dis- 
crepancy of Scripture with scientific 
discoveries, partly by maintaining, 
with many others, that Scripture 
was intended to teach religion, not 
science, and partly by a “free 
handling” of Scriptural doctrines, 
which, if it brings them in accord- 
ance with scientific truth, certainly 
gives them a very different aspect 
from that which they have in 
Scripture as naturally and usually 
interpreted. His account of the 
fall and redemption varies con- 
siderably from the views generally 
entertained on those subjects. 
“Has our faith,” he asks, “I do 
not, indeed, say in the letter of 
the Scriptures, but in Christ, been 
shaken by the admission that the 
sun does not move, and there- 
fore could not be arrested in its 
course by any human voice, or by 
the admission that death was in 
the world even before man was 
created, and therefore before man 
could possibly have sinned?” 
Whether this will be sufficient to 
satisfy all his readers, we cannot 
say, but it shows plainly enough 
that he is no stickler for verbal in- 
spiration, without, however, giving 
information as to his views on in- 
spiration in general. 

The sermon on Prayer, which 
contains obvious allusions to recent 
discussion on that subject, is per- 
haps the most interesting in the 
volume. It is a calm and reason- 
able exposition, against which no 
consistent theist can easily con- 
tend. The suggestions and objec- 
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tions of scientific men are treated 
with due deference, if they are 
not all satisfactorily answered. It 
is clearly explained why “ experi- 
ment is here evidently out of the 
question.” In a passage which 
was not actually delivered, the 
author defends the practice of 
praying for the dead, though of 
course he rejects the Romanist 
doctrine of purgatory. “If,” he 
says, “you believe that we know 
little or nothing about the future 
state of human souls; if you be- 
lieve that there may bé@ many 
future states in which a soul may 
rise from grade to grade in un- 
ending development, in the process 
of conformation to God’s Image, 
then prayer for the dead becomes 
reasonable and natural. And cer- 
tainly the intense wish to pray for 
the dead, is, in itself, to some ex- 
tent, a justification of prayer.” 

The sermon preached in West- 
minster Abbey was not read, but 
spoken, as all sermons for a 
popular audience ought to be. It 
is a powerful and striking dis- 
course, containing some rather 
startling passages which not un- 
naturally excited comment at the 
time, though not fairly open to 
objection. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the author's description of 
what a Christian community ought 
to be. 

“Tf, turning aside from present 
painful realities, one might be 
allowed to imagine a more Chris- 
tian future, it would not be difficult 
to picture to ourselves the true 
ideal of a modern Christian con- 
gregation. One can at least im- 
agine a congregation that does not 
merely meet together once or twice 
a week on the stated occasions of 
public worship, but habitually co- 
operates for other purposes; a con- 
gregation in which, while all mem- 
bers have a common object, each 
member has a different duty; men 
as well as women taking a part in 
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the congregational work, and even 
the busiest finding some time for 
it amid the pressure of private 
engagements ; some visiting the 
poor, and in such numbers, and 
with such a division of the labour, 
that, while none of the visitors are 
burdened, the visiting, instead of 
remaining a series of perfunctory 
calls, ripens into an intimate and 
friendly acquaintance between rich 
and poor; others teaching in the 
schools; others managing relief- 
clubs, reading-rooms, libraries ; 
others giving lectures or readings 
for the instruction or amusement 
of the poorer members of the con- 
gregation—doing, in a word, just 
what is done now, in the better 
organized districts, only doing it 
more effectively, because the brain 
and heart of every member of the 
congregation would be ready to 
contribute to the work. And in 
addition to this, we can imagine 
such a body of Christian workers 
meeting together, at intervals, not 
merely for prayer and praise, but 
also for the purpose of comparing 
their active experiences, giving and 
receiving advice as to their future 
efforts. At such meetings it is 
reasonable to suppose that, besides 
the improvement and development 
of the usual methods of philan- 
thropy, new methods would oc- 
casionally be suggested. It might 
be found not impossible for a 
congregation to make some com- 
mon effort to improve the houses 
of the poor in their neighbour- 


Cosmo de’ Medici: an Historical Tragedy, and other Poems. 
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hood, to stimulate elementary edu- 
cation by the establishment of 
small scholarships for the higher 
pupils, to establish free libraries, 
to throw open squares or gardens 
for the recreation of the poor— 
there are a thousand shapes in 
which the congregational energy 
might usefully embody itself. One 
can imagine, then, the parish 
church, a hive of busy workers, 
the head-quarters of a Christian 
regiment, the fountain of all 
philanthropic action of the neigh- 
bourhood, rearing itself in each 
district as a great ‘sign’ of peace 
and goodwill, proving, as of old, 
that Christ loves and heals the 
souls of men, by showing that He 
cares for their bodily welfare, and 
forcing the antagonists of our 
religion to repeat the utterance 
eighteen centuries old,—t See how 
these Christians love one another.’ 
Trust me, such Christian action 
would be the best possible com- 
mentary upon the New Testament, 
surpassable by no energetic theo- 
logy as yet discovered.” Whether 
this ideal will ever be realized is 
more than we will pretend to de- 
termine ; but that it is highly 
desirable, there can be no doubt, 
and one of the first steps towards 
rendering it a reality must be to 
keep it constantly before the mind. 
We think our readers will by this 
time agree with us in considering 
Dr. Abbott’s sermons entitled to 
more attention than the common 
run of such compositions, 


By R. H. 


London: G. Rivers, 1875.—In a note prefixed to Cosmo de’ 


Medici, which occupies about two-thirds of the volume before us, Mr. 
Horne says :—* The present edition of this tragedy is entirely remodelled 
—the construction being altered throughout, a few scenes cancelled, and 
several new ones interpolated.”” Hence we may infer that, if the work 
has not received “ positively the last ” finishing touch from the author, it 
now appears with all the improvements which mature consideration and 
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careful revision suggested. It is no rough sketch hastily thrown off by 
an unknown youthful adventurer in the field of literature, but the elabo- 
rately finished production of a writer who many years ago gained some 
distinction by his “ Orion.” Viewed in this light, we are constrained to 
say it cannot be considered satisfactory. Its appearance so soon after 
Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary,” with which, as an historical tragedy, it 
naturally suggests comparison, is not to its advantage. If Mr. Tennyson’s 
chief character was unattractive, and, in the estimation of many, unsuit- 
able for dramatic purposes, it had at least the merit of enabling him to 
introduce persons and events belonging to one of the most critical 

riods in our national history. On the other hand, Mr. Horne’s Cosmo 
is so little known that he is in danger of being confounded with his 
ancestor, the first of that name, who underwent various vicissitudes of 
fortune, and by his great wealth, his liberal patronage of literature, art, 
and science, his enlightened government, and his skilful diplomacy, 
acquired considerable historical importance. The other characters in the 
play are even more insignificant, and the incidents of the plot belong to 
family rather than national history. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that there is a still greater disparity 
of treatment than of subject in the two dramas. Attention was called 
to the unevenness of some of Mr. Tennyson’s lines, but his roughness 
was polished smoothness compared with Mr. Horne’s rugged clumsiness, 
which, on some occasions, even falls short of grammatical correctness. 
One line stands thus: “On others thou has darted glances fierce.” 
Whether the responsibility for this solecism rests with the author or the 
printer, we cannot pretend to determine; but the following, taken at 
random, is not much better :— 


“ Bury him !—bury him—to be sure—that's right ! 
We'll do ’t at once—immediate—'tis exactly 
What I have thought of ever since—all day— 
All day and night—this night we'll bury him !” 


This is what Garcia, the second son of Cosmo, is made to say after 
having inadvertently slain his elder brother in a quarrel. The appro- 
riateness of the matter is about on a par with the elegance of the form. 
ir these were the only instances of the kind, instead of being samples of 
many more, or if feebleness and faultiness of expression were redeemed 
by powerful conception of character, skilful construction of plot, depth, 
or originality of thought, and intensity of feeling, they might be over- 
looked; but unfortunately we can discern none of these redeeming 
features in the play, which gives far more indication of effort than of 
effect. The author evidently means to be sublime in one passage, pathetic 
in another, startling in another, and witty and humorous occasionally ; 
but his sublimity takes the form of raving rhapsody, his passion is torn to 
tatters, bis most striking hits fall flat, and his wit and bumour degenerate 
into mere buffoonery. Lest we should be thought unduly severe in our 
judgment, we will quote a passage or two by way of illustration and 
confirmation. Take the following as a specimen of intended sublimity. 


Cosmo (advancing slowly and abstractedly). 
My lofty and firm motives that once held 
United as the Alps, are changed i’ the acting 
To martyr'd ashes—staked humanity ! 
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This world’s a bubble: see! where it now bursts, 
And men and things fly off, and melt in air! 

Yon spheres are temporal, and a yawn will end 

The Ptolemaic dream! Our brain’s mere dust, 
Moisten’d and moved by rays and dews from heaven ; 
Soon dark—dry—void !—Creation’s final lord— 
Oblivion, crown'd with infinite blank stars— 

Inherits all! I've done a hydra wrong! 

Now will its monstrous constellation blazon 

My deed, till heaven dissolve! 


We are bound to confess, that the author here soars to a height which 
we have not sufficient strength of wing to reach. How rays from heaven 
can moisten or move dust, is beyond our comprehension. But let us 


pass on to the speech of Garcia on discovering that he has killed his 
brother. 


Gar. He is not dead !—he is not surely dead? 
Giovanni, speak to me—speak but one word! 
Make some faint sign—the least—that I may know 
A thread of life remains !—save me from madness! 


[After a pause, during which the sky darkens. 
Yes—he is surely dead—he must be dead! 
No sleep was e’er like this—no trance—no fainting ! 
Those white and rigid lips—those dreadful eye-balls, 
Turning me all to stone ;—all but my soul— 
Would that were stone too!—God! make me a stone, 
Or make him animate !—these unnatural limbs— 
These root-cold fingers—fallen jaw—this hair 
Streaming the grass—Oh death! death! death is here ! 
Where shall I go! O where—where shall I go? 


The following attempt at wit and humour is more suitable for the 
broadest farce than tragedy of any sort. It is part of a conversation 
between some courtiers and gentlemen who, having lost the princes in the 
hunt, are taking a quiet picnic in the forest beside a wood fire. 


Grn. There's nothing like forest cookery! 

Cor. Besides, you can replenish your dish from the next thicket. . Which 
now, gentlemen, do ye think the best;—the game that runs, or the game that 

ies? 

Dat. That flies away, do you mean ? 

Cor. No, no; but which 

2np Gen. Why, if you were very sharp set, that game is best which you can 
first catch. 

Cor. Dalmasso, I’ll settle the question. I do think that game best which flies 
away: it leaves so much to the imagination. 

All. Ha! ha! ha!—it does—it does! [They drink.] 

Cor. Dalmasso—here’s more venison ! 

Dat. Not a morsel—I hate the sight of it! 

All. Oh! oh! 

Dat. I'm an exhausted receiver. 

Cor. I think vou must be, by this time. 

Dat. ’Tis well I have escaped all blown conceits in the shape of a retort ; but 
hand me yon flask instead—I wish to try an experiment with its neck. 

Ist Gen. He's getting pleasant with his chemistry! 


Dat. A tri-unal content now fills my carbonic trunk; an oxy-hydrogenic- 
azotic perfection ! 
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Cor. What jargon of science is this ? 
Dav. Jargon to you, I make no doubt: ahem! 
Cor. What do you mean, sir ?—explain your “hem !” 


tak tts [All laugh and fill glasses. 
st Gen. Explain, sir! 


2np Gen. Enlighten us! 

Cor. Expose your darkness! No response? He blossoms inward like the fig, 
its best beauty, both of colour and taste, is the inside of the bottle. 

Dat. Peace! what know you of taste or colour ? 

Cor. Thus much by negation: your wit hath no more colour than the nails 
and knee-caps of a drowned man; a child’s tongue that’s cutting its teeth; ora 
drawing in white chalk on a ghost’s forehead. If once in the year it entertain a 
touch of colouring, 'tis green as a colt’s nether lip when the daybreak fields are 
reeking. As to thy taste—another wedge o’ the pasty; thank you— 

Ist Gen. Mass! how you do eat, while you talk! 

Cor. As to your taste, tis my belief, were half a dozen Pharaoh mummies 
chemically expressed in a stick of Spanish liquorice, the very conceit of it would 
make you glory in the suction! 

Dat. Oh, antithetical sublimation of humanity! Do I sit here to be insulted 
by the pictures of thine own nightmare fantasy? 

Cor. No; you sit here to eat and drink, like the rest of us. 


The general observations put into the mouths of the various characters 
—if the lifeless undistinguishable shadows that flit across the stage can 
be so called—are singularly “ stale, flat, and unprofitable,” and the chief 
sufferer of the tragedy must be the reader, for it is hardly likely to have 
either performers or audience. If the present edition is an improvement 
upon the preceding one, that must have been poor indeed, and the work 
might as well, both for Mr. Horne’s credit and the public advantage, have 
been suffered to remain undisturbed in its oblivion. 

The first of the other poetical pieces in the volume is “ Arctic Heroes. 
A fragment of naval history.” Like Cosmo, it is spasmodic rather than 
powerful. However opportune in its appearance just at the time of the 
Arctic expedition, it is too dismal in its tone to accord with the hopes we 
all indulge as to the success of our brave countrymen, and we therefore 
refrain from quotation. The remaining occasional poems, though more 
correct in versification than the tragedy, do not often rise above the level 
of mediocrity, or contain—as Emerson says in the extract quoted by the 
author—‘a thought so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a 
plant or an animal, it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature 
with a new thing.” 


a 


Poems and Translations. By W. Starkey. Dublin: G. Herbert. 
London: Simpkin and Co., 1875.—Most of these poems are of a religious 
character, and are in a pleasing strain, though not strongly marked by 
originality or power. There is a vein of tender amiable feeling running 
throughout the volume, and finding expression in musical lines. The fol- 
lowing may serve as a favourable specimen of the work :— 


‘Home or THE Happy. 


“ Where bide the blest in calm and peace— 
Home of the happy! 
Where cares shall end and troubles cease— 
Home of the happy! 
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I fain would reach your quiet shore, 

My labour done, my journey o’er, 

To rest in thee for evermore— 
Home of the happy! 


“ No aching heart is found in thee, 

Home of the happy ! 

Sin must an endless exile be, 
Home of the happy! 

Sorrow and sighing—strangers they ; 

No night—one bright, eternal day ; 

The former things all pass’d away— 
Home of the happy! 


“ What glorious things are told of thee, 
Home of the happy! 
Thy beauty and thy melody, 
Home of the happy ! 
Their crowns thy white-robed conquerors bring, 
And cast them down before the King, 
While voice and harp His praises ring— 
Home of the happy! 


“ But who are these have reach'd thy shore, 

Home of the happy— 

And found sweet rest for evermore, 
Home of the happy ? 

The humble, trusting, loving+-they 

Who bow’'d to Jesu's gentle sway, 

More meet for thee made day by day, 
Home of the happy! 


“More meet to share thy joys above, 
Home of the happy! 
Thy better life, thy purer love, 
Home of the happy! 
Sin and its stain removed—forgiven ; 
The spirit purged from earthly leaven ; 
Heaven in the heart, the heart in heaven — 
Home of the happy ! 
“ Abiding Home! true Home of Peace! 
Home of the happy! 
For earth is but the wilderness, 
Home of the happy! 
Soon will tle pilgrimage be o'er, 
And then, upon thy quiet shore, 
Remaineth rest for evermore— 
Home of the happy! 


Mr. Starkey’s translations of “ Horace ” are pleasing paraphrases rather 
than rigid translations. This is especially the case with his version of 
Diffugere nives, which resembles the original only in the general out- 
lines of thought, and does not give a sufficient idea of its ewriosa felicitas. 
Mr. Starkey is more successful in his rendering of O, Venus regina Gnidi 
Paphique, but even here fails, as many have done before him, to repro- 
duce Horace’s compact and most expressive terseness. Few, indeed, are 
so gifted as to translate Horace with a fidelity pleasing to the English 
ear. Hence, most translations are but paraphrases at best, Pope’s notably 
so; but in what Mr. Starkey has attempted, it is fair to say he has com- 
mendably succeeded. 
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HUMANITARIANISM. 


Mr. Joun S. Srvart-Guiennie has written to complain of the notice of 
- work, Pilgrim-Memories, which appeared in our August number. 

e@ says >— 

“My attention has been called by Messrs. Longmans to a review of 
my ‘ Pilgrim-Memories’ in the current Dustin Universiry Maaazineg, 
in which it is affirmed that in that work I represent the institutions of 
‘marriage, property, and government as of questionable utility, and destined 
to speedy destruction ! 

“A more grossly false affirmation with respect to the opinions ex- 
pressed in my book there could hardly be, and more especially in face of 
the note at the end of the Armageddon chapter.” 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie uses impertinent language while he does not quote 
correctly from the notice of which he complains. He is not represented 
as affirming that the institutions of marriage, property, aud government 
are of questionable utility, and destined to speedy destruction. The 
whole paragraph in which the sentence complained of occurs runs thus :— 

“For a lawyer, Mr. Stuart-Glennie writes in a strangly revolutionary 
tone. He avows a decided sympathy with the Parisian Communists, and 
says that in the ‘atrocities’ of ‘the reign of terror on the capture of 
Paris, we have had but too lamentably strong proof that the spirit with 
which, since its establishment, Christianity has ever met serious attack 
on its institutions is still unchanged.’ He calls ‘the Flag of the 
Revolution,’ which he predicts with undisguised satisfaction, ‘the Flag 
of Brotherhood with the Outcast,’ and talks of marriage, property, and 
government as institutions of questionable utility, and destined to speedy 
destruction!” 

Thus, Mr. Stuart-Glennie is represented not as affirming anything 
about the institutions of marriage, property, and government, but the 
allegation is that he “talks”—no doubt writes would be more critically 
correct—about them as of “ questionable utility, and destined to speedy 
destruction.”” Whether he does so or not, in his zeal for his new creed 
of Humanitarianism, a few extracts will enable the reader to judge. 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie contempletes a revolution that will totally over- 
throw our present social fabric, and he clearly intimates that he considers 
such a revolution desirable. He says :— 


“For, though in the spring of 1862, it was still possible for a man of Mr. 
Buckle’s school to imagine that the Modern Revolution might get accomplished 
—the supernatural Christian ideal be destroyed, and the natural Humanitarian 
ideal be established—without a battle of Armageddon, a prolonged and fright- 
fully tragic conflict; hardly, I should think, is such a fancy possible now, even 
for such dreamers as are in general the so-called ‘ practical’ people, who con- 
sider only material interests, &c. 

“ But differing from Mr. Buckle as to the importance of Moral Forces as his- 
torical causes, 1 naturally differed from him also as to the possibility, in the 
present state of human development, of a peaceful solution of religious and 
social questions, not only so fundamental as those now agitating society, but so 
necessarily, as it seemed to me, bringing ‘Moral Forces into the most violent 
antagonism.”—Pp 366, 367. 


This “ Modern Revolution” so desirable for the destruction of the 
Christian and the establishment of the Humanitarian ideal, and wh’‘eh, ‘nca- 
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pable of a peaceful solution, may “get accomplished” by means of “a 
prolonged and frightfully tragic conflict,” is necessitated, as we under- 
stand Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s statements and reasonings, by the existence 
of “the three great social institutions—Marriage, Property, and Gov- 
ernment,” and the fearful amount of human misery their existence 
and influences have caused. Those institutions have their basis in the 
“Christian ideal ;” therefore, to remedy the evil, the cause must be up- 
rooted. Thus “the facts of human misery that underlie all our fair 
seeming civilization,” are imputed to Christianity :— 


“TI will but recommend,” says Mr. Stuart-Glennie, “the comfortable and 
misery-uncrediting reader to get and reflect on the statistics of the number of 
paupers, criminals, prostitutes, bearing in mind, with reference to the latter 
especially, that official returns give only the numbers of public and avowed 

rostitutes—a very small proportion of those who get, or eke out, their miserable 
iving by prostitution. Next let him obtain and consider the returns of bank- 
ruptcies and compositions with creditors; of trade-tricks and adulterations (for 
these are generally but the effects and signs of the difficulty of making a living), 
and of strikes and lock-outs ; obtain also and consider the reports of the condi- 
tion of the agricultural, mining, and artisan classes; and obtain and consider 
the estimates formed by persons of experience as to the number of those of the 
middle and professional classes whose lives are the bitterest struggle to keep up 
appearances. Finally, let him get and reflect on the statistics of physical and 
mental disease, of untimely death and suicide... .. 

“ Such, then, as these statistics, reports and estimates reveal, is the immensity 
of Human Misery ; and can it be wondered at that there is something of a change 
in the temper with which it is borne, seeing that so widely discredited is now 
that Christian theory of its origin in forbidden knowledge, and of its end in an 
angelic heaven, of which the corollary is submission; so widely credited that 
scientific theory of its origin in necessitated ignorance, and of its end in a re- 
constructed human society, of which the corollary is revolt.”—Pp. 373, 374. 


All this may be sound philosophy to the transcendentalists who have 
been favoured by participating in the superior enlightenment of the 
humanitarian aa but, to an ordinary capacity, it appears most irra- 
tional, illogical, and exceedingly shallow. It is not our purpose, however, 
to discuss Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s opinions, but rather to put them fairly 
before our readers in justification of the views we have already expressed 
concerning them. 

The Christian ideal, according to Mr. Stuart-Glennie, is responsible 
for all the human misery he has enumerated—in fact, for all that is in 
the world, and thus the vexed problem as to the origin of evil is at 
once conclusively solved. No wonder, then, that Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
should long for that happy time when the destruction of the Christian 
will be followed by the establishment of the Humanitarian Ideal, and 
human misery shall have ceased to exist! All hail, then, to the blood- 
stained flag of the Revolution ! 


‘Let me, then,” says Mr. Stuart-Glennie, “ venture to say that the flag of the 
Revolution, associated as it may be in our minds only with anarchy and blood, 
is to others the flag of justice dipped and dyed in the blood of the victims of 
ages of injustice. It is the flag which—recalling to them the bloody intolerance 
and tyranny which, in proportion to the power of its priests and its kings, has 
distinguished the social order of Christianity—is the flag of avenging memory— 
the flag, devotion to which is the fulfilment of the sacred oath that the martyrs 
of humanity, who have perished on the scaffold and at the stake, or worn-out 
chained lives in the dungeon and the mine; or when these last extremes were 
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impossible, had, at least, all the joy taken out of their lives—shall not, shall 
not have suffered in vain. 


“ And both for those of them who have, with uncrushed souls, suffered injus- 
tice, and seen it to be not an accident, but a necessity of the Christian social 
system ; and for those of them who if they have not themselves suffered, can 
sympathize with suffering, and burn against injustice from which themselves have 
been exempt—it is the Flag of Brotherhood with the Outcast.”—Pp. 876, 377. 


Thus, according to the sublime theory and profound philosophy of Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, all the injustice, all the misery humanity has suffered 
during the last eighteen centuries, has not been “an accident, but a 
necessity of the Christian social system.” Therefore, down with such a 
system—for, says Mr. Stuart-Glennie (p. 384), is not “the very basis of 
Christianism falsehood and delusion ?” 

Such being Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s views concerning the “ origin of evil,” 
the cause of human misery, the calamities that necessarily flowed from 
the Christian social system, and the desirability of substituting for the 
Christian Ideal his Humanitarian idol, and his devotion to “the flag of 
the revolution,” by the triumph of which all his Utopianism is to be 
realized, it need excite no surprise that he tells us “the dispute now is 
no more as to doctrines or as to miracles, but as to the existence of the 
supposed Being whose acts miracles would be, were the occurrence of 
them established—as to the existence, that is, of a supernatural, prayable 
to God.” —P. 369. 

A “fabled heaven” has no charms for him. “ Life, I thought, even 
with but human capacities, and even on but this little planet, might, 
indeed, be happier even than that of any fabled heaven.” —P. 442. 

Then the worship of an Almighty Creator-God is placed on the same 
level as devil-worship. ‘This single fact,” says Mr. Stuart-Glennie, “ of 
the Buddhists’ religious striving for an extinction of existence is, I think, 
sufficient, not only to silence Optimism, but to stand as such an indict- 
ment an Almighty Creator-God, as makes of the worship of such a being 
—devil worship !”—P. 443. 

We might safely, we think, rest our justification on the extracts 
already given, as fully warranting us in having said that Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie “talks of marriage, property, and government as institutions 
of questionable utility, and destined to speedy destruction,” because he 
represents them as the offspring of a “ Christian ideal” that ought to be 
destroyed, an ideal—that is, responsible for an incalculable amount of 
human misery, and which it is most desirable should be superseded by the 
Humanitarian ideal that is to be established under the glorious auspices of 
the flag of the Revolution. 

But it puzzles us amazingly by what process of reasoning Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie culminates all the evils of modern “human misery” on the 
Christian institution of marriage. He says:— 


“Tf the reason of the contemporary facts of revolutionary intellectual anta- 
gonism is evident when we consider the utterly different character of the views 
that, according as men endeavour, or not, to bring their theories into accordance 
with the facts of our later knowledge, they take of the world, of life, and of 
history ; no less evident will the reason be of the contemporary facts of revolu- 
tionary social antagonism, when we consider how intimately connected with each 
other are the forms of all the three great social institutions— Marriage, Property, 
and Government—and how fundamentally the first of these—the established law 
of sexual relations—is dependent on the Christian theory and ideal of life. For 
if that theory and ideal is utterly discredited, then the present form of that social 
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institution, which is the basis of all, loses at once the authority and sanction 
which conformity with an accepted theory and ideal affords. 

“Whether the substitution by Christianity of an indissoluble religious sacra- 
ment for a dissoluble civil contract is, or not, the best form that can be given 
to the law of marriage, thus becomes a question to be tried simply by a com- 
parison, and balancing. of the good and evil effects of such a law—among the 
latter of which will then specially be considered its apparently necessary con- 
comitants of widespread adultery, seduction, and prostitution. 

“It is not, however, necessary that a man should be a jurist in order to see 
that any considerable change in the law of sexual relations necessarily brings 
with it similar change in the laws of industrial relations, and even also in the law 
of State relations. 

“And hence, opposed as a man may himself be to organic changes, it is mere 
uncandid folly not to acknowledge that the facts of human misery under exist- 
ing social institutions, and the discrediting of that Christian theory and ideal, 
to the influence of which the present form of the most fundamental of these 
institutions (viz., Marriage) is chiefly due, does give a reasonable justification to 
those who think that any considerable lessening of that misery is to be accom- 
plished only through organic changes in the institutions under which it exists.”’ 
Pp. 374-76. 


Now, if there be any meaning in the above words, do they not repre- 
sent “the three great social institutions—marriage, property, and govern- 
ment,” under which the terrible amount of human misery already depicted 
has been engendered, “as of questionable utility, and destined to speedy 
destruction.” 

But Mr. Stuart-Glennie refers us to a note of seven lines at the end of 
the chapter, in which he seeks to modify or neutralize the poison of his 
text. He says, “it is by no means the institution of Monogamy itself, 
but the historical Christian form of that institution of which the expe- 
diency is questioned ;” and he says he goes no farther than Sir Henry 
Maine and Mr. Lecky. 

In one, however, who aspires to be not only a philosophic thinker and 
writer, but a prophet also, Mr. Stuart-Glennie commits the unpardonable 
offence of confounding the use with the abuse—of attributing to an in- 
stitution in the purity of its ideal, the evils caused by its debasement. 
What has marriage, in the purity and simplicity of its institution as a 
covenant, to do with marriage as manipulated by an ambitious spirit of 
sacerdotalism, and regulated by the canon law of the Papacy ? 

Sir Henry Maine says, “that the expositors of the canon law have 
deeply injured civilization,” and Mr. Lecky deprecates the evil influence 
of “special dogmatic theology” as applied to the relations of the sexes, 
but this is very different, indeed, from questioning the utility of marriage 
celebrated with a Christian ceremonial. 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie talks of marriage as “an indissoluble religious 
sacrament, referring of course to the dogmatic theology of the Papacy; 
but he overlooks the notorious fact that marriage never was held indis- 
soluble by the Popes, who, in the plenitude of their assumed power, abro- 
gated the marriage contract whenever it suited their purposes. 

It is now for the reader to judge whether the observations of which Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie complains are justified or not. We think we have-sup- 
plied ample evidence that he not only “ talks of marriage, property, and 
government as institutions of questionable utility, and destined to speedy 
destruction,” but that he writes very rashly, loosely, and wildly on other 
topics. 





